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THE TWILIGHT OF DANISH HISTORY. 


Wuarever the shortcomings of the 
historians of early times, they were 
possessed by a love of their country, 
and a desire to establish a high 
antiquity for its annals. In the 
“Chronicles of the British Kings,” 
of which the learned and credulous 
churchman, Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
gave a Latin version some time about 
1140, these princes were deduced in 
a long line from Eneas, the ** Wan- 
dering Chief of Troy,” who lived, or 
might have lived, some two hundred 
and fifty years before Solomon com- 
menced the building of the Temple. 
The Bardic Chroniclers of Ireland, 
not content with appointing Partho- 
lanus to come from Megdonia (Ma- 
cedon) three hundred years alter 
the flood, and people the isiand, 
brought hither Fintan and Keséra 
some days beforethe great inundation 
commenced its dread work. British 
and Irish men of letters were not the 
ouly narrators who, finding facts 
scarce, supplied their place with 
fictions. 

Petreius, Lyschander, and the 
learned Rudbeck, have exerted their 
powers tor Scandinavia with as much 
zeal as their southern brothers for 
the British Isles and Armorica. Pe- 
treius lived in the sixteenth century ; 
Lyschander was historiographer to 
King Christian IV. of Denmark. 
His work was printed at Copenhagen 
(Kiobenhavn, Market Harbour) in 
1662, and bore for title, ‘* An 
Abridgment of Danish Histories 
from the Commencement of the 
World to our Own Times.” These 
writers, it must be acknowledged, 
did not give a colour or character 
purely Danish to the events of the 


Antediluvian period, but from the 
very emptyiug of the Ark they began 
to attend to the fortunes of the 
ancestors of Danish kings and chiefs, 
and conducted them and their imme- 
diate descendants across wastes and 
seas till they arrived in Scandinavia, 
and founded the states which were 
still in active being in the era of the 
writers. 

The authorities on which the 
patriotic men relied were in chief 
some inscriptions discovered in the 
Isle of Gothland; but these have 
been found to possess the same his- 
toric value as that tragedy of Shake- 
speare which the ingenious Mr. Ire- 
land took it into his head to write 
for him about a century since. 

Still, those critics of carping dis- ~ 
position who would not subscribe to 
the hypotheses of the learned Mr. 
Rudbeck, acknowledged the extent 


‘of his erudition, and the fertility of 


his imagination. He applied to his 
native country numberless passages 
in ancient authors, who probably had 
never heard of the Great Northern 
Peninsula. ‘‘ Japhet with his people 
had undoubtedly come thither, and 
no other than a very ancient people 
could ever have sent forth such ex- 
aeeteee as Scandinavia had done.” 
he first of these dates from the 
days of Saruch, who was contempo- 
rary with Abraham. The second 
took place in the days of — 
who might have been performing his 
labours when Samson was labouring 
in the mill. 
Sweden, according to our author, 
was in Plato’s mind when he was 
settling the morals and policy of the 
Atlantis. “It was not to the Getz 
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or Goths, dwellers near the mouth 
of the Tanais (the Don) that ancient 
writers applied this name, but to 
the inhabitants of the north-west 
portion of the world knuwn to 
them.” 


SOME RESPECTABLE AUTHORITIES. 


The historian Saxo-Grammaticus, 
who enjoyed the patronage of the 
estimable and learned Absalon, 
Bishop of Lund, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, did not allow such liberty to 
his fancy, when composing his his- 
tory of Denmark, but he committed 
the fault of attributing exact histo- 
rical value to mere poetic legends 
and traditions. No doubt that the 
earliest history of every kingdom 
was first embodied in poetry, the 
earliest recited poem on any subject 
being the closest to the truth. The 
minstrels to whom these came at 
second-hand enhanced their value, 
in their own eyes, by embellishing 
them with romantic and supernatu- 
ral adjuncts, and so on till the ori- 
ginal dry facts were enveloped and 
nearly lost in a tissue of fanciful and 
romantic invention. These were a 
portion of Saxo-Grammaticus’s ma- 
terials. Others were obtained from 
inscriptions on rocks, &c., and the 
rest of his resources from Iceland 
MSS. and the collection of the eru- 
dite Bishop Absalon, his patron. 
All the facts he related had a founda- 
tion in truth, but the order of events 
and of the succession of kings can- 
not be depended on. This historian 
told his readers that Denmark took 
its name from a certain king named 
Dan, of whom nothing more could 
be gathered than the meagre tacts of 
his father being called Humble, and 
his brother Angul, and that he began 
the line of Danish Kings in the year 
of the world 2910, say 100 years 
before the building of the Temple. 

Bishop Absalon diligently col- 
lected materials for a history of the 
country, and employed Suenon, son 
of Aggon, as well as the historian 
above-named, in compiling a separate 
history. 

The next historian worthy of note 
is the Icelander Thormodus Torfzeus, 
who died in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, a conscientious 
and diligent writer, and one well 
acquainted with the ancient litera- 
ture of his country. Among his 











native predecessors, from whom he 
obtained information, the turbulent 
man, but able writer, Snorro Sturle- 
son (1178—1241) was chief. The 
trite proverb, “‘ Ingenuas didicisse,” 
&c., failed of its eflicacy in respect to 
him. He was a man of blood and 
loose life, and in the latter respect 
was imitated by his daughters. His 
life appropriately came to its termi- 
nation by a death of violence. 

To Snorro we owe the very valu- 
able work,the ‘Prose Edda,” in which 
has been preserved the scheme of 
Scandinavian Mythology, and also 
the “Chronicle of the Kings of 
Norway,” called the Heimskringla 
(World’s Circle). from the word with 
which it begins. He was preceded 
by Islief, Bishop of Scalholt, whose 
death occurred in 1080, and of whose 
works we have only portions pre- 
served by Aré the Learned, who, as 
well as Szmund, were his contempo- 
raries. From the last-named divine 
we have the ‘* Poetic Edda.” 

As we have already said, Torfeeus 
turned to profit the works of all 
these historians, as well as all Ice- 
landic MSS. to which he could gain 
access. ‘The only fault to be found 
with his history is that he arbitrarily 
settied dates, and the chronology of 
his kings, and the events of his his- 
tory, in rather an arbitrary fashion. 
These Icelandic chroniclers were cre- 
dulous, and liked to make their his- 
tories as interesting as those of 
Herodotus himself, and Torfzus 
trusted too much to the exact truth 
of their historic romances. 

Torfeeus, wisely renouncing all ac- 
quaintance with the father and son 
of Dan, and even Dan himself, who 
were allowed existence by Saxo- 
Grammaticus at the epoch when 
Saul was seeking his asses, com- 
menced the line of Danish monarchs 
with Skiold, son of Odin, who began 
to reign a little before the Christian 
era. 

To these writers mentioned, who 
lived during the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries, let us give 
ordinary credence for all the facts 
which took place not long before 
their time. But the History of Den- 
mark, during the prevalence of 
Paganism, must be content with 
the more or less faith put in historic 
romance. 
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THE COMING OF ODIN. 


That there once reigned a chief 
in Scandinavia, named Odin, who 
managed to obtain credit for super- 
natural power and wisdom, as well 
as for indomitable bravery and mar- 
tial skill, is all but certain. All re- 
corded of him in song and legend, 
which came to the knowledge of the 
early Christian historians, is set forth 
in the Heimskringla, and given from 
that source in Torfeeus's history, 
with additions and explanations. 
This is the substance of the narra- 
tive :— 

Mithridates, King of Pontus, being 
obliged to flee from before the arms 
of Pompey, took refuge with the 
Scythian tribes which dwelt between 
the Don and the Wolga, and ex- 
horted them to oppose the Roman 

wer, as much to preserve their own 
iberty as to afford him their pro- 
tection. They did all that undis- 
ciplined and badly-armed men could, 
but were obliged to give up the un- 
equal contest. Their chief, Frigge, 
son of Fridulphe, priest of Odin, the 
Scythian deity in chief, withdrew at 
the head of a large body of his 
countrymen, and directed his steps 
westward, to seek some territory 
where he and his people would be 
out of the reach of molestation by 
the grasping masters of the world. 


Agreeable to a custom of his day, 
he assumed the name of the God 
whose pontifex he was, and this was 
his first step on his ascent to deifica- 
tion. The city which they were 
obliged to abandon was called As- 
gard—God’s Home, or the Home of 
the Gods—and this added to Frigge’s 
future pretensions. In the mytho- 
logy of the Scandinavians, the word 
came to denote the abode of the 
deities in upper air. 

Passing through Russia, he re- 
duced those who opposed his pas- 
sage, and left his son, Suarlami, to 
govern them. He settled East Saxony 
under the rule of his son Segdeg, 
Franconia under Sigge, and West 
Saxony under another son, named 
Baldeg, thus affording to the future 
-Sovereigns of these states an oppor- 
tunity of glorying in their descent 
from the mighty Odin. Even Hen- 
gst and Horsa (horse and mare) 

sted of this distinction. Having 
traversed the Cymbric Chersonesus 
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(Jutland), he passed into Funen, 
spent some time in this pleasant 
island, left his name to the capital, 
Odensee, and appointed his next 
son, Skiold, to sway the entire penin- 
sula and islands which compose what 
we call Denmark. 

The warrior and priest, now pro- 
bably finding his limbs somewhat 
stiff from his long exercise in battle 
and march, passed into Sweden, and 
there he set up his rest. The people, 
apprised of his valour and magic 
powers, did not for a moment enter- 
tain thoughts of resistance. Their 
king, Gylphe, resigned his throue to 
Yngue, the penultimate son of the 
dreaded visitor, who, taking twelve 
of his wisest and most trusted fol- 
lowers into counsel, made Sigtuna 
his capital, and there ruled in uncon- 
tested authority. Not thinking it 
expedient that the long strip of 
western coast, divided from his last- 
made acquisition, should remain 
under untried or unfriendly powers, 
he paid it a visit, and appointed his 
last son (at least the last of whom 
we hear) monarch of its ffields and 
ffiords. Having thus accomplished 
his earthly mission, he returned to 
Sigtuna, and there exercised his 
functions as sovereign lord, spiritual 
and temporal, of all he surveyed. 

Feeling his end approaching, he 
summoned his tried companions in 
arms to his presence, explained that 
he was on the point of returning to 
the celestial Asgard, where he would 
receive their souls into the only bliss 
suitable for warriors to enjoy, i.e., 
provided they died the death which 
befitted warriors—arms in their 
hands, and with wounds on front. 
He then rather deeply pricked his 
body in nine places, the bloody marks 
forming a circle; and when life was 
extinct, his admirers and worshippers 
burned his corpse in the most mag- 
nificent and honourable manner they 
could devise. In time his adherents 
invoked him as a propitious favourer 
of their cruel and remorseless ex- 

loits, the idea of his human nature 

ing completely lost sight of, and 
absorbed in his presiding as a di- 
vinity over the fierce deities of 
Asgard. 

Odin, while living, had promoted 
the belief in his supernatural gifts 
by every means. He carried about 
the embalmed head of Mimer, and 
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consulted it on every needful occa- 
sion. Let it be understood that he 
could convey himself incredible dis- 
tances in a moment, raise tempests, 
bring fine weather, reanimate the 
dead, predict future events, and re- 
move all power from the bodies and 
limbs of his enemies. The Icelandic 
legends attribute to him such musi- 
cal powers as could open the hills, 
and bring round him the ghosts of 
dead men to enjoy the melody. His 
eloquence was such as no minds or 
wills could resist. But it was in the 
strife of heroes that he was super- 
eminent. He appeared to his foemen 
as a furious bear, a raging lion, a 
mighty ravenous wolf; and the dread 
of him removed all strength from 
their arms. His course through the 
battle-field was marked by a wide 
avenue of carnage. 

Curious explorers into the causes 
of past historical events say that 
besides Odin’s natural desire to settle 
his children in high positions, he 
endeavoured to bring about a dar- 
ling object,—that of the destruction 
of the power which had dealt so 
harshly with himself and his people. 
For this purpose he laid it as an 
injunction on each of his sons, when 
investing him with his royalty, to 
do all he could to damage the in- 
fluence of Rome, and to give his 
successor the same charge when 
transferriug his authority. Hence 
the persevering and indefatigable 
efforts of the Gothic races for this 
common purpose, when the fitting 
times and opportunities presented 
themselves. 

If Odin ever traversed Jutland 
and the pleasant isles in its neigh- 
bourhood, and ruled the Swedes, he 
was, in all probability, no more than 
an astute pagan priest, a fearless 
warrior, an able leader in council 
and campaign, and one who pos- 
sessed the peculiar ability to move 
the minds and wills of men at his 
pleasure. 

Any one not cognisant of the 
order in which events among the 
northern nations occurred, would 
naturally place the accession of Odin 
prior to the great irruption of the 
Cimbri and Teutones on the fertile 
plains of Gaul, and their conflicts 
with Marius’s forces. Those fierce- 
looking warriors whose appearance 
was so terrible, and war-cries so 
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fearful, who came in such multitudes, 
and whose aspect and voice so un- 
nerved the bravest Roman soldiers, 
should have been first formed by 
Odin’s teaching to despise danger, 
and jook on death by lance or sword 
as the chief thing to be desired by a 
brave man. But if such mighty 
hordes of fearless men had quitted 
the northern forests and wastes, and 
left their bones bleaching on the 
plains of Provence and Lombardy, 
some time before Odin entered on 
his western expedition, his success 
in reducing the thinned states is 
little to be wondered at. 


THE NORTHERN OLYMPUS. 


Few of our readers require infor- 
mation on the subject of the Nor- 
thern Olympus, its Jupiter (Odin), 
its Mars (Thor), and its Juno and 
Venus in one (Frigga). So but few 
words will be used on the subject. 
Before every great battle the Ama- 
zonian Valkyriur, being sent to the 
scene of strife, selected those who 
were deemed worthy of a place at 
the table of the gods. These spent 
the day in Asgard, hacking and 
hewing each other ; and when even- 
ing came, the horse Sleipnir or the 
Asgard boar furnished all with a 
savoury supper, washed down with 
mighty draughts of beer. Horse or 
boar was as lively next morning as 
if he had never felt the teeth of gods 
and heroes. The cutting and slash- 
ing went on again, and again the 
one useful animal supplied the even- 
ing meal for all the inmates of As- 
gard. Yet Worsae, the first archxo- 
logist of Denmark, informed the in- 
habitants of these islands of ours, 
which he traversed some years since, 
that to the ruthless iron men of 
Scandinavia they were indebted 
for the first rudiments of civilisa- 
tion. 

No system of mythology is found 
ordinarily well planned and consis- 
tent with itself. It would be too 
much to expect that a corruption of 
the truth should be so. Scandina- 
vian mythology is peculiarly extra- 
vagant, grotesque, and devoid of 
coherence, still not destitute of sub- 
lime traits, such as may be met in 
the description of the primal chaos 
in the Edda. 

“In the dawn of ages there was 
neither sea, nor shore, nor refreshing 
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breezes. No earth was visible below, 
no sky above. All was a vast abyss, 
without herbage, without seed. ‘The 
sun possessed no palace, the stars 
knew not their home, nor the moon 
her power. But there was a world 
in the south, shining, sparkling, burn- 
ing, and it poured floods of flame 
into the great northern abyss which, 
losing their heat as they fell, became 
cinders and icicles. Thus was the 
immense void gradually filled, but 
over it floated an icy air without 
motion, whichat last being pervaded 
by the warm current of the south, 
became living moisture, and the 
giant Ymer was formed.” 

But we set slight value on the 
construction of the world from the 
body of the giant slain by the sons 
of Bor, ancestor of Odin, and how 
his bones furnished substance to the 
rocks, his flesh to the arable land, 
and his blood to the sea. There is 
as much invention and more beauty 
in the story of Jack the Giant Killer. 
The circumstances of the Same 


Children of Bor walking on the sea- 
shore, picking up a couple of bits of 
stick, and forming from them Aske 
and Embla, the first man and woman, 
es nothing of the sublime or 


utiful, or even of the interesting. 
Midgard, the habitation of man, with 
the mighty ash-tree Igdrassel, 
soaring up to Asgard through its 
centre, the cireumambient sea, and 
this again girt by the Jotunheim 
rocks, the abode of the Giants,—have 
something pretty about them. We 
do not object to the eagle perched on 
a branch of the ash-tree, and keeping 
an eye on the proceedings of the 
turbulent rock dwellers; but there is 
something mean about the squirrel 
running ceaselessly up and down the 
tree-stem, and carrying messages 
from earth to heaven. gain, there 
was a great mistake about the bridge, 
which conducted from the lower to 
the upper world, though the rainbow, 
as the bridge of heaven, presents a 
sublime and poetic image. Still the 
giants in Jotunheim could make no 
use of itin their desigus on Asgard, 
as both ends rested on the earth. 

Odin is in some portions of the 
mythology looked on as the creator 
of the earth and wen; but he, and 
Thor, and the rest, were to perish 
when the twilight of the gods over- 
spread the world. Then a new and 
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happy universe would succeed, created 
by the ALFADER, who is not to be 
confounded with Odin. 

The account of the destruction of 
the gods of Asgard and their impla- 
cable enemies, the monsters of Jotun- 
heim, should be studied by the spas- 
modic writers of our day. Three 
years of intense cold and misery 
would precede the dire catastrophe, 
and then“‘the monsters shall break 
their chains and escape. The great 
serpent will turn himself in the sea, 
and all the land will be inundated. 
The earth will beshaken, the mighty 
trees uprooted, and the rocks be 
dashed against each other. The 
wolf Fenris will open his bloody jaws, 
which reach from earth to heaven, 
fire flashing from his eyes and his nos- 
trils. He will swallow down the 
sun, and the great serpent following 
him will pour from his mouth torrents 
of venom on the air and the water. 
In this confusion the stars will dis- 
appear, the heavens be rent asunder, 
and the army of the evil spirits and 
the giants will enter therein to assail 
the gods. But Heimdall, the warder 
of Asgard, will arise and blow his 
resounding trumpet, the gods will 
awake, Igdrassil shake its boughs, 
and heaven and earth be full of 
terror. 

“The gods arm themselves, the 
heroes place themselves in battle 
line. Odin appears, armed with his 
golden casque and his glittering 
cuirass. His mighty glaive is in his 
hand; he assails the wolf Fenris, and 
is devoured ; but the savage monster 
falls dead at the moment. Thor 
slays the serpent, but is suffocated in 
the sea of venom which it has 
belched forth. Fire seizes on all, and 
the flames ascend to heaven.” 

There was in the northern my- 
thology a place of stern punishment 
for the forsworn, for murderers, 
and the seducers of married women. 
It was far removed from the sun, 
and its doors faced the north. 
Poison fell on the inmates through 
a thousand apertures; the floor 
consisted of the bodies of serpents, 
and a black dragon was ever on the 
wing, catching and devouring the 
guilty wretches. 

Those who died of old age or ill- 
ness were not so very badly off as 
the perjured and the other offenders 
just spoken of; but still their lot 
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was severe enough. Hela, or death, 
ruled in their sojourn. Her palace 
was Anguish; her table, Famine; 
her attendants, Expectation and 
Delay; her threshold, the Preci- 
pice ; her bed, Leanness. Her own 
tint was livid, and her look chilled 
with terror. 

This mythic scheme was well 
adapted to the condition of men 
who could not, or at least con- 
sidered they could not, sustain life 
except by rapine and the slaughter 
of those whom they despoiled. 
These crimes in the eyes of civilised 
people were virtues looked on from 
their point of view. Loyalty and 
sincerity towards their own people, 
hospitality, good faith in their 
engagements, conjugal fidelity, and 
contempt of pain and peril, were 
their characteristic virtues. 

The mythology of these northern 
peoples was partly composed of 
opinions entertained by their fore- 
fathers before their immigration 
into the N.W. of Europe, and partly 
of notions adopted afterwards. The 
dwarfs who occupy a place in their 
myths probably represent the na- 
tive Finns whom they dispossessed. 


GODS AND WORSHIP WELL MATCHED. 


The religious practices of such 
— as we are occupied with 
could not be marked by an ascetic 
or contemplative character. In- 
deed, they were mostly confined to 
sacrifices, which were concluded by 
riotous feasting. They did not 
offer human victims in the profu- 
sion which might be supposed from 
what has been already said ; but if 
any special favuurs were to be ob- 
tained from the gods, they did not 
hesitate to immolate slaves, crimi- 
nals, and prisoners on the sacrificial 
stone, before the images of Odin, 
Thor, and Frigga. There, life was 
literally crushed out of the poor 
victims, but occasionally an indi- 
vidual was precipitated into a pit 
filled with water. If he remained 
quiet underneath he received no 
worse treatment. If he endeavoured 
to keep himself on the ecurface, he 
was taken out and hanged. Occa- 
sionally a patriot would offer him- 
self as a host to avert some national 
or local calamity, and if a priest 
made the suggestion, neither the 
king’s son nor the king himself was 





safe. Victims like these were not 
disgraced by such deaths as have 
been mentioned. The sacrificial 
knife of the relentless priest sped 
them to the banquet of Odin, and 
the manner of the gushing forth of 
their blood, and the disposition of 
their interiors after the operation, 
were as closely watched as if the 
thing happened in pagan Rome. 

The Scandinavians were as ob- 
servant of omens, dreams, and such 
blind indicia of the future, as any 
other heathen people ; but many of 
their noted warriors looked on 
themselves as superior to every- 
thing corporeal or spiritual, the 
“Creator of the Sun,” perhaps, 
excepted. They confided in their 
skill, their strong arms, and their 
destiny ; and if one of this class 
was told of a sepulchral cavern, 
where a charmed sword was 
guarded by a terrible spirit, he felt 
not the slightest hesitation about 
forcing in his way, and trying the 
dreadful fight with this guardian 
fiend. 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE MYTHS. 


We would know little of the wild 
mythology of the Scandinavians, or 
the many curious legends mixed 
with it, but for the diligence of the 
Icelandic priest, Semund Sigfusson 
(1056—1133), who collected and 
copied the heroic lays extant in his 


ay. 

These old lays are supposed to 
have been composed between the 
sixth and eighth centuries. They 
were brought before the notice of 
European scholars by Brynjolf 
Svendson, Bishop of Skalholt, in 
1643, under the title of Eppa 
(Grandmother), and in a more com- 
plete form at Stockholm in 1818, 
and in Copenhagen 1787, 1848. 
Snorro Sturleson’s prose “ Kada,” 
before mentioned, was arranged by 
Arngrim Johnson, an Icelandic 
Bishop, in 1628, and published in 
1665. The best edition is that 
issued at Stockholm in 1818, under 
the superintendenee of the great 
scholar, Rask. The preservation of 
these remarkable literary relics is 
due to the emigration of a body of 
Norwegians to Iceland in the ninth 
century. In that remote and se- 
cluded country the old Norse 
speech and the old Norse literature 
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have been carefully preserved even 
to our times, notwithstanding the 
subjection of the country to Den- 
mark since 1380. The ancient 
Norse differed from the dialect 
spoken in Sweden and Denmark, 
which last becoming modified by 
the introduction of words from the 
Latin and from the languages 
spoken in the neighbouring coun- 
tries, came still more to differ from 
the old Western tongue. 

In the year above mentioned 
Norway came under the Danish 
Crown, and its native speech was 
obliged to give place to that of the 
new masters of the country. In 
varied forms it still survived among 
the remote dales, but was heard no 
more in the cities, the pulpits, nor 
the law courts, nor used in an 
literary productions. It continued, 
however, to be spoken and writ- 
ten in Iceland, and there it has 
still been preserved, and a living 
Icelandic scholar has no difficulty 
in reading a MS. of the age of 
Semund Froda (the Wise). 

Thus do we know more about the 
myths and the early condition of 
the Scandinaviang than of those of 
any other European people. Had 


Semund and Snorro not been pos- 
sessed by such a conservative spirit 
in respeet to the pagan literature 
of their country, we would probably 
be as much in the dark about 
Scandinavian mythology as we are 


about that which prevailed among 
the Celtz of Gaul or the British 
Islands. We omit that of the 
Teutonic races of the middle of 
Europe east and west, as it was in 
all probability a variety of the 
Scandinavian belief. The introduc- 
tion of Christianity into the north 
at a comparatively late period (in 
Iceland its legal establishment 
dates a.p. 1000) contributed to the 
preservation of the pagan lore. 
The early missionaries did all in 
their power to obliterate all heathen 
memorials for reasons suggested 
by Christian zeal; and after the 
lapse of a century or two, when 
their preservation could do no pos- 
sible harm, the poetic legends had in 
a great measure vanished from the 
memories of the people, and the writ- 
ten matter, wherever such had been 
in existence, had perished, through 
neglect or wilful destruction. 
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THE EXPEDITION OF ROLTO. 


The independent chiefs of Norwa 
found themselves much aggrieved, 
when coming under the domination 
of Harald Fairhair, about A.D. 
870. He positively forbad any 
of them to make a descent on the 
territory of another. Roll or Rolf, 
disregarding the order, ravaged the 
property of Viken, and drove off a 
large prey of cattle. Harald, being in 
the neighbourhood, was exasperated 
to the last degree, and pronounced 
a decree of perpetual banishment 
against Rollo. e was not to be 
moved by his descent from the 
ancient kings of the country, nor the 
prayers of his mother; and the ba- 
nished noble took refuge in the 
Hebrides with other discontented 
nobles, who had betaken themselves 
thither in disgust at Harald’s system 
of peace-making. Feeling them- 
selves in condition to win some fer- 
tile possessions for themselves, they 
sailed under his command towards 
England; but Alfred had so well 
provided for the reception of such 
visitors, that they hesitated to make 
a landing. In this predicament 
Rollo was favoured with a golden 
dream, by which he was encouraged 
to enter the Seine. Having captured 
Rouen, he thought it advisable to 
move on to Paris, and get authorised 
possession of Neustria (afterwards 
called Normandy), from the king 
himself. Poor Charles the Simple 
was obliged to yield to the request, 
butinsisted that his new vassal should 
kiss his foot-covering at his invest- 
ment. This Rollo would not do. He 
would put his joined hands between 
the king’s palms, but not for Gaul 
entire would he salute any of the 
lower regions of royalty. A com- 
promise wasfound. One of Rollo’s 
men-at-arms offered to perform the 
ceremony, but whether he adminis- 
tered the caress too fervently, or 
lifted the rcyal limb too high, in 
consequence of a stiffness in his back, 
the head of the simple king came in 
disagreeable contact with the flag 
behind his throne. 

Normandy being almost waste 
from late ravages, it needed care and 
time to bring it into a habitable con- 
dition for the northern men. But 
Rollo was a wise, generous, and able 
ruler, as well as a tried warrior. He 
allowed not the folk found in the 
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country to be disturbed, and being 
baptised at Rouen shortly after his 
accession, he became as remarkable 
by the exhibition of Christian vir- 
tues as he had erewhile been by the 
fierce ones of Paganism. The per- 
sonal appearance of this great chief 
corresponded to the fine quelities of 
his head and heart. Among the 
ood and eminent rulers of his time 
e ranks next to Alfred. 


ICELAND COLONISED. 


Another important result of Harald 
Fairhair’s determination to make the 
*rush-bush sufficient to secure the 
cow” in Norway, was the before-men- 
tioned emigration of some indignant 
chiefs and their people to Iceland 
under the conduct of Ingulphus. The 
isle had been already known to the 
Norwegians, but till the present pres- 
sure of affairs they had not dreamed of 
inhabiting it. When they approached 
the coast on the south side, Ingul- 
phus got a wooden door flung into 
the sea, with the intention of settling 
his colony in the neighbourhood of the 
spot it would select for its landing, 
But they lost sight of it, and the 
earliest settlement was made on the 
edge of a bay which still bears the 
name of Ingulph. Wooden crosses 
and books, filled with Irish characters, 
were found near the shore, a proof 
that Irish missionaries or Irish people 
had made a temporary abode there. 
A thousand years ago, the date of the 
landing, Iceland was covered with 
birch-trees, and now all the trees 
in the island might be easily counted. 

So well were both Celts and Teutons 
accustomed to the framework and 
spirit of their free governments, in 
whiclt the king was a mere president, 
and so well did every class know its 
own place and its relation to the rest 
of the tribe, that when a body of 
pioneers entered into possession of 
a fresh territory, they improvised a 
government, and fell to labour, and 
plan, and enjoy life, as if their fore- 
fathers had cultivated the district for 
years, and dying had bequeathed it 
to them. 

The noiseless and long-enduring 
government of Iceland exemplifies 
this characteristic of the Teutonic 

eople. Mons. P. H. Mallett, once 

yal Professor at Copenhagen, and 
‘ member of the learned societies of 
Upsal, Lyons, Cassel, and Geneva, 
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who has written on the subject of 
Northern antiquities, has made a 
few mistakes, such as confounding 
the Celts with the Gothic races. 
From his“ Histoirede Dannemare” we 
select a few sentences to the credit of 
the quiet-lived and studious Icelan- 
ders. Their ancestors, as mentioned 
above, not willing to endure the 
tyranny of their king, set sail from 
Norway in the end of the ninth cen- 
tury, and took up their abode in the 
bleak island. 

“They were not long in selecting 
magistrates,in making laws, in giving 
to their government a regular form, 
to assure at the same time their re- 
pose and their independence. The 
genius of the people, their natural 
good sense, and their love of liberty, 
were manifest in their scheme of 
political economy. Every arrange- 
ment seemed, as it were, to be made 
without effort. As bees from their 
cells, the Icelanders, guided by a 
happy instinct, found on landing on 
this desert isle, this fine constitution, 
wherein Liberty is seated on her pro- 
per foundation—a wise distribution 
of differing powers, worthy of deep 
political study, but here the result 
of the agreeing councils of ordinary 
men.” 

The island being naturally divi- 
ded into four parts, over each was 
appointed a provincial judge. A 
province included three prefectures, 
each having its legal ruler, and every 
prefecture consisted of ten bailiwicks, 
or magistracies, the social and legal 
business of each being done by five 
functionaries. Every resolution passed 
at the meetings of these bailiwicks 
was subject to the approval or dis- 
approval of the pretect, from whose 
decision an appeal might be made to 
the provincial chief and his council. 

The prefect of the third of a 
province was a man of considerable 
influence. He had the care of the 
public worship on his hands, and 
received the taxes which defrayed 
the expenses incurred by the sacri- 
fices and the keeping of the temples 
in good order. He held a general 
council once a year, in which the 
affairs of his district, including 
any disagreements between the 
bailiwicks, were regulated. The 
provincial chief called the whole 
province together when a matter of 
public moment was to be decided. 
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Offences against ‘social or political 
order were punished by fines, which 
went to the common fund for execu- 
ting public works, defraying the 
expenses of public worship, and 
supporting the poor. 

All these magistrates, prefects, 
and provincial judges, were under 
the control of the supreme Law- 
MAN of the island, who convoked 
the States-General to the AL-THING 
once a year. He presided over this 
general assembly, and if any judge 
was accused of having wrongly 
decided any matter, he was obliged 
to try the cause again before the 
assembly, and submit to have his 
decision annulled if he had made a 
wrong one. The supreme judge 
could propose changes in the laws, 
or the adoption of new ones, and it 
was his duty to see that they were 
properly administered by all the 
magistrates. When a law affecting 
the general welfare of the island 
was passed, and committed to 
writing, he retained the original 
document, to which all copies 
should be conformable. 

The Laa-man held the office for 
life. It was conferred on him at 
an ‘Al-thing (General Council), and 
of course he enjoyed the highest 
consideration, having been elected 
from his known superiority in legal 
science. We hear little of him 
except at the annual parliament, 
and probably he had little active 
duty at any other time. 

Compared with other peoples, 
the Icelanders, ancient or modern, 
gave but little trouble to their 
magistrates or constables. A late 
visitor found the little prison at 
Reykjavik (the capital) with its 
doors wide open, and the woman 
who had charge, sitting outside in 
the sun, and knitting a stocking. 
If our memory is correct, the whole 
community was at the charge of 
mpeg a solitary policeman. 

e quiet-dispositioned inhabit- 
ants are not faultless, however. If 
a foreigner hires a guide, and is 
met on his journey by a stranger 
unbeknown to his man, they will 
salute, and begin a series of ques- 
tions and answers concerning their 
respective genealogies, till by dint 
of jearnestness they probably dis- 
cover that the great-grandfather of 
one kept the school at which the 
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grandfather of the other learned 
the Icelandic A, B, C. Then con- 
gratulations and friendly protesta- 
tions ensue, while the impatient 
tourist mentally ‘‘ curses their fa- 
mily reminiscences by all his gods.” 
When obliged to part by his objur- 
gations, they turn about at inter- 
vals, and shout out their good 
wishes. The neighbourhood of two 
eminences on the way affords an 
opportunity, never neglected, of 
saying more last words. 

But these traits of the now mild 
and social race who occupy Iceland 
have led us aside from our study of 
their ancestors, whose occupation 
and sole business at certain seasons 
consisted of mortal strife with their 
fellow-creatures, to get forcible 
possession of their goods and chat- 
tels. 


GREENLAND DISCOVERED. 


About a century after the dis- 
covery of Iceland, one of its sons, 
Eric the Red, being exiled on ac- 
count of a duel in which he had 
been engaged, discovered Green- 
land. He made his residence on a 
little isle, to which he gave the 
name of Eric-sund. To us stay-at- 
home people, to whom the name 
conveys no idea but of frost and 
snow and wretched little folk 
dressed in skins, the name seems a 
misnomer. But they have four 
months of summer, during two of 
which the sun is never below the 
horizon ; and Eric, when the fine 
weather arrived, was delighted 
with the abundant verdure, and 
called the country Greenlande, and 
such has since been its name. He 
sailed again to Iceland, and con- 
ducted a little colony to the new- 
found territory. 

Leif, son of Eric, made a voyage 
to Norway, and abode a winter 
with King Olaf Tryggeson, a recent 
and zealous convert to Christianity, 
who exerted himself to such pur- 

ose that he turned his visitor from 
fis pagan ways, and sent him back 
to his father, attended by a zealous 

riest, to convert the new colony. 
Brie was chagrined enough at the 
change made in the religious senti- 
ments of his son, but in the end he 
and the whole colony were bap- 
t 


ised. 
Before the end of the tenth cen- 
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tury there were some churches in 
Greenland, and even the colony 
was placed under the charge of a 
bishop, who held his episcopal seat 
at Garde. Another town, called 
Albe, and a monastery, dedicated 
to St. Thomas, were also built. 
The bishopric belonged to the arch- 
diocese of Drontheiim, and the colo- 
nists acknowledged the King of 
Norway as their sovereign. 

In 1348 the pestilence of the 
Black Death ravaged the northern 
countries, and the poor colonists of 
Greenland did not escape. No 
descendants of these early inhabit- 
ants have remained to modern 
times. The country is now subject 
to Denmark, and missionaries have 
discovered the remains of the 
ancient buildings. No remains 
have been discovered on the east- 
ern coast, which presents high 
walls of ice and rock to the sea, 
and is entirely unsuited for a settle- 
ment. 


ALLEGED DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


That America was discovered by 
men of the North has been affirmed 
by many early Icelandic chroniclers, 
and their statements are supported 
by the estimable writers Torfus 
and Arngrim, already quoted. This 
is the substance of their narra- 
tives :— 

There were in Iceland, in the 
year 1001, two traders, viz., Heriol 
and his son Biarn, who were con- 
stantly sailing from place to place. 
They commonly passed the winter 
in Norway; and in the above- 
named year, having been separated 
by chance, Biarn proceeded thither 
in quest’ of his father. Hearing 
there that he had proceeded to 
Greenland, he set sail for that 
little-known country, with no guide 
but the stars. The winds carried 
him favourably westwards, but a 
fierce northern gale springing up, 
he was blown southwards entirely 
out of his course. The storm ceas- 
ing at the expiration of twenty-four 
hours, he found himself near a low 
wooded coast, and on his backward 
trip he came near an island abound- 
ing in herbage and shrubs. 

Arriving at the Greenland colony 
he found his father, and there they 
both stopped for the winter. He 
sailed to Norway when the sea 
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opened, and related to a patron of 
his the discovery he had made. 
He was blamed for not having 
made further researches, and in 
consequence he induced, on _ his 
return to Greenland, Eric and Leif 
to join him in another attempt to 
explore the new territory. They 
got ready a barque, manned by 
thirty-five sailors, and set sail, all 
but Eric, who had been discouraged 
by the omen of a fall under his 
horse. His son Leif was only too 
eager to set out. His father had 
discovered Greenland; he would 
make his name famous by the dis- 
covery of some other land. 

This new voyage was a most 
pleasant and prosperous one. The 
first discovery was indeed only an 
island covered with flags, but they 
soon reached one bearing shrubs 
and herbage, and having a fine 
shore of white sand; and in the 
next land on which they touched 
plants whose seeds were as sweet 
as honey. They were probably now 
in the bay of Ungava, adjoining 
Hudson's Straits ; or if not, more 
southwardly, on the coast of Labra- 
dor. Approaching the west side of 
the bay, they were conveyed by the 
tide some distance up a river, and 
here they secured several large 
salmon. The season being ad- 
vanced, they put up huts for them- 
selves, and lived there through the 
winter. 

Before the fine weather left them 
they were once employed searching 
for a strayed comrade, one Tyrker, 
a German. When they discovered 
him he was performing mad antics, 
and uttering exclamations of joy, 
for he had discovered some wild 
vines, and the grapes tolerably 
ripened. To the territory they 
consequently gave the name of 
Vin-land. 

On the return of the party to 
Greenland a brother of Leif, named 
Thorwald, was so fired with their 
report of the agreeabilities of the 
newly-discovered land, that he 
sailed thither next season, and 
stopped there a couple of years, 
making use of the huts built by his 
brother's party. Landing from his 
boat one day on a pleasant coast, 
he found three skin-covered canoes 
drawn up, with three small people 
asleep in each. His party need- 
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lessly and cruelly killed these poor 
Esquimaux, but punishment soon 
fell on their leader. They were 
lying in all security on the shore, 
when they found themselves sur- 
rounded by a large number of na- 
tives, who, keeping at a safe dis- 
tance, poured a shower of darts on 
them. They guarded themselves 
as well as they could with boards 
and other conveniences, but Thor- 
wald was mortally wounded. They 
buried him at the foot of a pole 
which they had set up on a neigh- 
bouring promontory, and this spot 
was afterwards called Krossnes 
(Cape of the Cross), as the sign of 
redemption had been set up at the 
head of the corpse. 

The next voyage was made by 
Thorstein, the third son of Eric. 
His object was to bring the body of 
his brother to be interred at home. 
But the weather was against him. 
He and his wife Gudride, and 
twenty men, were tossed about, and 
towards the close of the fine 
weather were driven on a point of 
Greenland, at a great distance from 
the colony. A sickness visited the 
party during the winter, and ‘Thor- 
stein and several others died. The 
courageous woman was spared, and 
as soon as weather permitted she 
conveyed the corpse of her husband 
home to his relatives. 

But the next expedition was most 
satisfactory in its results. A rich 
Icelander named Thorfin, arriving 
in Greenland with a numerous 
suite, induced Leif, who had suc- 
ceeded his father in the government 
of the colony, to give him the 
widow of Thorstein in marriage. 
Succeeding thus to her dead hus- 
band’s rights, he prepared for a 
new expedition. He and Gudride 
his wife, and five other women, and 
twenty marines, sailed to Vin-land, 
bringing with them cattle, tools, 
and provisions, and found the pas- 
ture so rich and abundant that their 
bull came to be an object of terror. 
Fortunately they found a stranded 
whale on their arrival, and turned 
him to good use. 

The new-comers were far from 
treating the Skrelingues (the na- 
tives) as Thorwald had done. They 
traded with them, the poor little 
“2 being delighted with the 

utter and milk, of which they 
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were spared some small rations. 
Thorfin would not, under any cir- 
cumstances, exchange arms with 
them, though they coveted them 
beyond anything; so one of them 
stole an axe, and brought it to his 
company with much pride. Being 
as thoughtless and careless as a 
child, he continued to wield it with 
all his strength; and desirous to 
try its powers, he struck a comrade 
and killed him. The spectators 
looked on with amazement and 
horror, till the chief among them 
took the fatal weapon out of the 
hands of the terrified operator. He 
examined it, ran his fingers along 
the edge, and finally swinging it 
round this head, launched it into 
the sea. 


The bellowing of the bull nearly 
frighted the lives out of a party of 
them at another time. They rushed 
into one of the strangers’ houses, 
closed the door, and were with great 
difficulty persuaded to open it. 

After a pleasant and profitable so- 
journ in Vin-land, and being pre- 
sented with a son by his estimable 
wife, Thorfin returned to Iceland, 
and lived there in comfort and con- 
sideration till his death. His son, 
Snorro, succeeded him, and his 
widow, after performing a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, spent the rest of her 
days in a convent, near a church 
which had been raised by her son. 

This account is taken from a 
chronicle called the ‘* Manuscript of 
Flatey,” the author of which asserted 
that he had written it from the 
mouth of Thorfin himself. Another 
ancient MSS. gives the same circum- 
stances, with some trifling differ- 
ences. 

The northern writers have taken 
some trouble to ascertain the locality 
of the famous Vin-land. Some give 
preference to Newfoundland, others 
to a portion of the Labrador coast, 
to neither of which are southerners 
inclined to attach ideas of fertile 
ground, fine pastures, or genial situ- 
ation for vineyards. Travellers, how- 
ever, have reported clusters of small- 
sized grapes south of Hudson s Bay, 
and there is nothing at all improbable: 
in the fact of these energetic men 
from Greenland discovering the 
neighbouring coast of America in 
their varied and numerous courses. 
But if the Icelanders and Norwegians. 
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made a settlement on this compara- 
tively mild clime, why did they not 
keep itup? There are many reasons 
which might be alleged for the pro 
and con of this vexed question, Cut 
our space will not allow the dis- 
cussion. 


A GLANCE AT NORTHERN HOME 
LIFE. 


There is a great similarity between 
many of the institutions and cus- 
toms found among the Teutonic 
and Celtic tribes. At the death of 
a king he was succeeded, not neces- 
sarily by his eldest son, but by what- 
ever near relative was judged fittest 
by counsel and valour to fill his 
place. The monarch was installed 
in his arduous office, and declared 
his obligations to his people on a 
stone chair, under the free heaven. 
The taking of life, unless under 
treacherous and detestable circum- 
stances, was condoned by fines or 
erics proportioned to the dignity or 
worth of the slain man. anes 
were treated with tenderness and 
respect, and chastity and conjugal 
fidelity were held in deserved esteem. 
If the Celtze of Gaul and the British 
Isles had had the good fortune to 
attract the notice of another Tacitus, 
we would now be in possession of 
many Celtic doubles of the customs, 
circumstances, and characteristics 
to be found in the Germania. 

We have no such graphic and 
interesting accounts of the ancient 
housekeeping and hospitable habits 
of the Celtic chiefs as are extant 
concerning the household economy 
of the old Norse pirates when re- 
turned from their expeditions, and 
enjoying their evening’s repast, with 
fires burning on the row of stone 
hearths down the middle of the great 
hall, the tables arranged on each 
side, the profuse hospitality, and 
the sleeping conveniences arranged 
in the aisle of the t nave. For 
details of this interesting subject, 
see the Dusiin University Maca- 
ZINE, April 1869. . 

A landed proprietor in Norway or 
Sweden did not think it beneath hi 
to superintend field-labourers, but 
in most other cases the northern 
man’s whole time was occupied in 
battles, in piratical expeditions, in 
the chase, in eating, drinking, and 
sleeping. One of Cooper's Indian 
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Braves or chiefs observes the same 
division of time. There were no 
hours set apart for study, no resource 
in literature. Unlike the Laird, 
whom Jock described as sitting on 
the louping-on stane, and thinkin’ 
o’ nothin’, Magnus or Sigurd, if 
left to entertain himself, with no 
prospect of fight, or feast, or drink- 
carouse at hand, would fall asleep. 
He had not learned to commune 
with his thoughts. The expectation 
of the daily fight, and the nightly ca- 
rouse in the after life, made him in- 
different to death. Out of the fight- 
ing field, the next desirable place 
was the long hall, the tables bending 
under the good things, and the 
guests eager to fall on. 

** Among the Celts,” said Pellou- 
tier, who, as well as some other 
writers, confounded these people 
with the Teutons, ‘‘there is no 
assembly of a people, or of a canton, 
no civil or religious festival, no birth- 
day, no marriage, no obsequies, no 
friendly alliance, without a feast.” 
The Germans deliberated at table 
on important matters, such as the 
election of princes, the choice of 
making peace, or going to war, and 
the next day they came to a decision. 
They alleged that people should 
consult when disguise and pretence 
were laid aside, and form their reso- 
lution in cold blood.” 


A WARBIOR’S BOYHOOD, MANHOOD, 
AND OLD AGE. 


One of the most disagreeable 
things which we read concerning 
Dane, Swede, or Norway-man, was 
the examination of a new-born babe 
by its father, and its occasional 
exposure if it did not give promise 
of bodily vigour. Why the women, 
who were treated as men’s bosom 
companions, should be submitted 
to this domestic tyranny, we can- 
not explain. If or sympathised 
with the fierce spirit of their hus- 
bands, still they could not have 
been exempt from the blessed 

earnings of mothers for their 
hel less offspring. 

he childish amusements of the 
future ravagers were blended with 
ain and labour, and trained the 

y to brave danger. He took 
hazardous leaps, climbed  stee 
rocks, combatted his fellows wit 
body and limbs naked, endured 
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cold and hunger, hunted, swam wide 
rivers; and if he reached fifteen 
years of age, was considered worthy 
of being presented in a public 
assembly with shield, sword, and 
lance. 

The Russian peasant woman, 
going to her daily business, used to 
suspend the cradle in which her 
child was secured to atree, and leave 
it there till her return. If the babe 
outlived the early discipline, it 
needed to fear no “future ills 
which flesh is heir to.” If the 
young Scandinavian retained fall 
use of his much-exercised members 
at the age above specified, he 
was ill-advised who causelessly 
met him in mortal strife. He was 
not allowed to marry at an early 
age, and if he had not distinguished 
himself in exercises and combats, 
he did not find it easy to persuade 
a desirable damsel to share his for- 
tunes. In fact, proficiency in mar- 
tial gymnastics was so necessary to 
a lover’s succeasful suit, that in an 
ancieat ballad a King of Norway 
bitterly complains of being rejected 
by a lady after proving his skill in 
the “‘ eight exercises.” 

Against men of blood so trained, 
—men who considered a death in 
battle the only one desirable,—it 
could scarcely be expected that the 
more gently nurtured Celts of Ire- 
land and Scotland, and the early 
English under Alfred, could make 
any effective resistance. Yet we of 
the British Isles boast of hard- 
contested victories wrung from the 
iron men of the North, men of 
whom a single individual dared not 
avoid a fight against two, nor retire 
beyond one step before three, nor 
seek safety by flight till assailed by 
four. To make the matter more 
honourable to our own ancestors, 
they were not so well armed for 
offence or defence as the “‘ heathen 
Dane.” 

What a citadel is to a fortified 
town, such were the dwellers in the 
city of Jomsbourg, on the coast of 
Pomerania, to the Scandinavian 
warriors in general. The city was 
built, and the colony sent to inhabit 
it, by the King of Denmark, Harald 
Biue-Tooth, in the tenth century. 
The Lycurgus of this Northern 
Sparta was named Palnatoko. He 
rescinded the law which allowed a 
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warrior to retire before four oppo- 
nents. One of his training should 
not retire before any number, and 
the word ‘‘fear” was never to be 
pronounced. Of course, death in 
battle was in every way preferable 
to life as prisoners. Still, a few 
were secured when marauding the 
lands of Hacon, a Norwegian chief, 
and these were brought out one by 
one to lose their heads by the 
glaive of a stern warrior, named 
Torquil, who heid a philosophical 
discussion with his customers be- 
fore sending them on their last 


journey. Thus passed the consul- 
tation :— 


Torquil: What do you think of 
death P 

Victim (No. 1): Why should not 
the same fate attend me as 
attended my father? He 
died—I must die. 

Torquil: What do you think of 
death ? 

Victim (No. 2): I remember the 
laws of Jomsbourg too well 
to infringe them. 

Torquil : What do you think of 
death ? 

Victim (No. 3): I prefer a death 
of glory to the infamous life 
of Torquil. 

Forquil : What do you think of 
death P 

Victim (No. 4): We have often 
argued in Jomsbourg whether 
will or power remains in the 
body after decapitation. I 
am about solving the pro- 
blem. Cut off my head as 
quickly as possible ; and, if 
in my power, I will, when 
falling, strike at you with 
this knife. 

Torquil: What do you think of 
death ? 

Victim (No. 5): First strike at 
my tace, and if I go back a 
hair’s breadth, or wink my 
eye, then say a man of Joms- 
boury is capable of fear. 

Torquil: What do you think of 
death P 

Victim (No. 6—a very young 
man): I voluntarily meet 
death, I have done my 
duty, and could not outlive 
my brothers in arms. 


Here is a trait of heroic indif- 
ference worthy of any companion 
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of these sufferers. A warrior had 
in a deadly tussle flung his antago- 
nist on the ground; but, though 
most ready to give him a hero's 
death, found himself without dag- 
ger orsword. “Crush not my life 
out as if I was a coward,” said the 
prostrate man. ‘‘Go, and bring 
your sword. I will not change my 
posture till you return.” His re- 

uest was granted without the 
slightest hesitation. 

Among a people so disposed, 
duels were frequent, and they 
nearly always ended with the death 
of one of the combatants. How- 
ever, if the deféated man was not 
done to death, and had shown 
great skill and fearlessness, the 
conqueror would sometimes request 
him to be his brother in arms for 
the remainder of their career, and 
thus any impression of his defeat 
be forgotten. If the offer was 
accepted, they would prick their 
arms with their lance-points, stain 
their armour with the blood, or 
pour the fluid from both wouuds 
into a cup, and drink it. The 
would then cover their heads wit 
thin sods, and swear enduring 
brotherhood, and vengeance by the 
survivor on the slayer of his sworn 
brother. Frequently the captains 
of two independent pirate equip- 
ments would fight such a duel on 
the neighbouring shore, and the 
party of the defeated submit to the 
terms imposed by the other. 

A people who knew no profession 
but that of war could not but take 
great interest in the temper and 
the appearance of their weapons. 
These deserve no particular descrip- 
tion, the shield excepted, of which, 
among other varieties, some were 
»so large that they defended the 
whole man from missiles. They 
must have been very cumbersome 
in a hand-to-hand fight, but were 
excellent in the composition of 
target fences, in screening the 
casters of missiles from walls, in 
guarding a crew, and occasionally 
in saving a warrior when flung into 
the sea. A well-tempered ‘sword, 
especially it charmed, was invalu- 
able. A warrior would brave all 
the terrors which could be thrown 
in his way, by man or demon, to 
get possession of one of these, 
though they frequently brought 
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evil fortune to their acquirer. 
Many of the old heroic lays are 
occupied with sword-quests. 

It is not difficult to suppose what 
an old or infirm warrior’s feelings 
must be at the slow approach of 
dissolution by old age or illness—a 
death which would be followed by a 
wretched existence in the famished 
and cold regions of Hela. To es- 
cape this undesirable consumma- 
tion he would cause himself to be 
placed in the thick of a melée, or, 
for want of such an opportunity, 
wound himself to death, or get 
some friend to execute that kind 
office. A steep rock in Iceland 
afforded convenience for self- 
slaughter to the dwellers in its 
neighbourhood. So did another in 
Sweden, which bore the name of 
the “ Hall of Odin,” as it was con- 
sidered the vestibule of his palace. 
This terrible superstition preserved 
some of its old power after the 
introduction of Christianity. Not 
being allowed to seek death of their 
own wills, the heroes would put on 
their armour at the approach of 
death, and order themselves to be 
thus interred. 

Frotho, King of Denmark, fur- 
nished an example of the ordinary 
preference of death to a state of 
slavery or other subjection to an 
enemy. He was taken prisoner in 
battle, and his captor offered him 
his life, which he at once refused, 
with the observation: ‘“ Wh 
should I reserve myself for suc 
disgrace? What could the future 
bring me to counterbalance the 
memory of my misfortunes? Even 
if you give up my lands, bring me 
back my sister, make up for the 
loss of my treasure, will all this 
restore my glory? All these bene- 
fits would not render me what I 
was, and in the time to come they 
would still say, ‘Frotho was taken 
captive by his enemy.’ ” 

Tt was natural for folk, who sup- 
posed that the employments in the 
next life were to be merely the con- 
tinuations of those of the present, 
to carry away with them — 
necessary for their future well- 
being. Modern burrowers conse- 
quently find bones of horses, rem- 
nants of arms, and. ornaments, in 
the tombs wliere the corpses of the 
heroes, in their natural or burned 
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condition, were laid. Taking their 
belief into consideration, no fault 
can be found with this custom of 
theirs. The son of one of Cooper’s 
Pawnee or Delaware chiefs, who is 
enduring existence in this nine- 
teenth century, would wish for the 
same conveniences for his spirit, 
when going on its western journey. 
However mythologies may differ in 
some respects, the belief of an 
universal spirit pervading matter 
underlies all. Of course neither 
the ancient Dane nor the modern 
Indian supposes that the material 
axe or arrow will go with its mas- 
ter’s soul on the final journey, but 
its spirit will. 

The Chinaman now working like 
a slave in Oregon does not offer 
material food to the hungry soul of 
his deceased father: he makes a 
model of it in paper, and spiritual- 
izes it by fire for the use of the 
famished spirit. 

All these soul conveniences were 
put directly under the care of Odin, 
and consequently to rifle a sepul- 
chral mound was considered a sacri- 
lege ot no common order. 

The sacrificing of the wives and 
slaves of the departed chief did 
occasionally take place, but was not 
established as a strict custom. The 
early introducers into Kurope 
brought that detestable usage with 
them from the East. It was not 
approved by Legride, wife of Eric, 
hing of Sweden, who had vowed 
to Odin that he would voluntarily 
take the road to Asgard in ten 
years if not killed in the interim. 
She prudently effected a divorce 
when she was made aware of his 
vow. 


THE NORTH-WOMANS PLACE IN THE 
HOUSEHOLD. 


The estimation in which woman, 
whether virgin or matron, was held 
by the Scandinavians, presents one 
of the brightest phases of their 
social condition. 

To the women were entirely left 
all household concerns, which were 
generally weighty and troublesome. 
lf the household was on a respect- 
able footing, hospitality was an 
imperative duty. Visits of whole 
families were frequent, and these 
had to be welcomed, entertained, 
comfortably lodged, and conducted 
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for some distance on their way 
home after their three or four days’ 
stay. Ifawife forgot her duty, her 
husband might slay her with im- 
punity. In the rare instances which 
occurred, he generally sent for her 
near relatives, made his complaint, 
cut off her hair, and turned her, 
nearly naked, from his door. 

Among the customs of the chival- 
ric era derived from the rugging and 
reiving times of Scandinavia was 
the preparation of simples by the 
women, and the dressing of the 
wounds of their lovers, and hus- 
bands, and brothers, by their soft 
and skilful fingers. Students of the 
history of the middle ages are aware 
of the spirit and outward form of 
chivalry, with all the good and evil 
circumstances attending on the in- 
stitution, being found in their germ 
among the Teutons of middle and 
northern Europe. 

To the amiable deference to the 
female sex the Northern men joined, 
as already remarked, the good quali- 
ties of fearlessness, fidelity to friends, 
hospitality, and a degree of conti- 
nence unknown amongst other hea- 
then peoples. In consequence of 
their belief that the Divine will 
was made known through natural 
phenomena, and the involuntary 
motions of animals, and that every 
object in nature was indued with 
a portion of the Godhead, they 
naturally concluded, that as women 
acted rather from impnise than from 
any process of reasoning, Divine will 
and wisdom was more manifest in 
them than in men. So they were 
considered exponents of the will of 
the gods, and even those not raised 
to the rank of priestess were con- 
sulted on important matters by their 
husbands, brothers, and sons. 

Don Quixotte scarcely found it 
more difficult to win the regards of 
Dulcinea del Toboso than a Danish 
or Norwegian warrior the consent of 
his hardly-pleased fair. After doing 
the duties of a devoted slave and 
champion for years, she at last re- 
lented. He was sure of winning a 
true and chaste bride, and had 
little fears that she would ever be- 
come a faithless wife. 

HOW REGNER LODBROG WON HIS 
WIVES. 

Few that have heard of Regner 

Lodbrok and his death-song would 
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suspect him of having lost ‘‘ much 
time in wooing,” in the days of his 
youth, yet it so happened. A Swe- 
dish king ‘had a daughter, named 
Thora, who was celebrated for her 
beauty through the North. Her 
father being obliged to go on an ex- 
pedition, confided her to the care of 
a faithful officer, in a strong castle, 
lest some young warrior might take 
it into his head to carry her off by 
force. This most unfaithful friend 
found himself in a short time so 
deeply in love with his fair, charge 
that he would not give her up even 
to her father. Circumstances put- 
ting it out of the king’s power at the 
time to rescue his daughter, he 
offered her hand to any one who 
would free her from the false guar- 
dian. Among the many ardent 
youths who tried the adventure 
Regner was the successful one, and 
thus he won the peerl«-ss Thora. 
Regner had the misfortune to lose 
his cherished wife some years after 
his marriage, and spent some time 
very dismally, except when he was 
on a plundering expedition. One 
day, as he was sailing by the coast of 
Norway, some of his people landed 
to obtain fresh water. It happened, 
either by chance or design, that the 
very beautiful shepherdess, Aslauga, 
had just combed herlong golden hair, 
and was washing her hands and face 
at the well as the men approached. 
They were amazed and dazzled at 
her surpassing beauty, and reported 
it to the king, on their return to the 
ship. He sent a little embassy to 
the lady, requesting her to honour 
his barque with a flying visit. She 
was very sorry she could not comply 
till he engaged to treat her as a vir- 
tuous shépherdess should be treated 
by a Danish king, and not bear her 
away on his voyage. He gave the 
guaranty, and was so delighted with 
her appearance and manners, that 
he endeavoured to persuade her to 
accompany him in his voyage, and 
be the ornament of his court. She 
let him see that she understood the 
disguised meaning of his words, 
but that she would not give him her 
company unless as his wife, were he 
King of Sweden and Norway, as 
well as Denmark. Rather than lose 
her charming presence, he consented; 
but, even then, she insisted that 
he should proceed, and bring his 
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present expedition to a happy ter- 
mination before the nuptials were 
celebrated. He obeyed, succeeded 
in his piratical design, returned to 
the same place, and claimed his 
bride. She complied, but insisted 
on the marriage being deferred till 
they would arrive at his court, where 
all his nobles might witness the 
ceremony. The unconquered war- 
rior was weak before the discreet 
and chaste maiden, and so she be- 
came Queen of Denmark. 

Thortzeus accepts this portion of 
Regner’s career from the ancient 
authorities in all good faith. There 
may, perhaps, be mingled a few ro- 
mantic ingredients with it, and even 
if not thoroughly authentic, it gives 
testimony to the general respect 
paid to women during the Pagan 
and early Christian times in Scan- 
dinavia. It says much for the virtue 
of continence in the men and women 
of the North. 


HARALD FAIRHAIR’S BRIDE. 


Another creditable instance of the 
same kind is furnished by the court- 
ship of Harald Fairhair. This prince 
signalised his youth by-many fa- 
mous exploits, and was remarkable 
for his manly beauty and his profu- 
sion of golden hair, and was of 
course looked on by sundry prin- 
cesses a8 a very desirable husband. 
But he had heard of the excelling 
loveliness of Gida, the daughter of 
a powerful Norwegian chief, and he 
fixed his heart on having her for 
wife. He sent trusty friends to her 
father’s castle, and they were not 
sparing of praise towards their 
golden-haired lord. She felt flat- 
tered and honoured by the offer, 
but took care to dissemble her feel- 
ings. ‘Tell the noble Harald,” 
said she, ‘* that I admire his past 
deeds and his noble character, and 
am not insensible to his personal 
qualities; but I am ambitious enough 
to be wife to one who has done still 
greater deeds. Our country is torn by 
the dissensions of the various chiefs. 
Let him bring them all in subjection 
to himself, andthus make one power- 
ful government, and then I shall be 
his true and loving wife. If he 
perishes in the attempt, I will be the 
wife of no other.” 

Another handsome and valiant 
warrior would be disgusted with this 
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roud message. Not so Harald. 
fie set to work, brought the various 
chieftancies under the crown, which 
he wore over his yellow hair, and 
won the proud and beautiful of Gida. 

Generally the body of warriors 
were obliged to secure individual 
distinction before they could obtain 
desirable wives. So early marriages 
were rare. Ifa powerful chief was 
sometimes found to give room in 
his bosom to a second, or even to 
a third wife, it was to strengthen 
his position by family alliances. 
The first wife always maintained 
her superiority. Of course, Christi- 
anity put an end to that insti- 
tution. 


THE RUNES. 


All who have been, as it were, 
imbued with an archeological spirit, 
feel, by a kind of instinct resulting 
from a long-continued and uncon- 
scious process of reasoning, that the 
pagan Celts and Teutons were ac- 
quainted with the use of letters. It 
is not at all likely that they put 
them to more profit than to perpe- 
trate inscriptions on rocks, or on 
the standing stones set up where 
remarkable characters were inter- 
red. They were also available for 
imparting important scraps of infor- 
mation, when cut on the inside of 
bits of bark, or on smoothed slips 
of wood. In the Tain &o Cuailgne, 
a copy of which we have in a MS. 
of the tenth century, a chief in 
Maeve’s army is described as writing 
news on smoothed twigs, and leav- 
ing them behind, to be read a 
friend in the pursuing body of Ul- 
ster men. In the Book of Leinster 
is contained the story of Bailé- and 
Ailvé, the original of which is judged 
by good scholars to be as old as the 
third century, and Ogham writing 
is distinctly involved in the princi- 
pal incident. Venantius Fortuna- 
tus, a Latin poet of the early part 
of the sixth century, has these sig- 
nificant lines in one of his epigrams, 
addressed to Flavius :— 


“Barbara fraxineis pingatur Runa ta- 


bellis ; 
Quodque papyrus agit, Virgula plana 
valet.”"1 
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Bishop Ulphilas, whose lot was cast 
among the Masian Goths, in the 
fourth century, left to the world a 
copy of the Bible written in these 
Runic characters. If he had not 
found them to his hand, would he 
not have selected those found in 
the Latin compositions of the day, 
and used in Irish MSS. since the 
fifth century ? The earliest Jiterar 
remains of Welsh and early English 
scholars are preserved in the same 
characters. Some have fancied that 
the learned bishop invented these 
Runic letters. If so, he achieved 
what never would have entered the 
head of any churchman placed in 
any circumstances. He intended 
that the book should be read by the 
more intelligent of his people. [fall 
were ignorant of letters, he would na- 
turally select the form with which he 
himself wasfamiliar. But he used the 
Gothic letters, as the more advanced 
of his people were familiar with 
them, and their labours in decipher- 
ing would be thereby much light- 
ened. The pastor had no expecta- 
tion that the great body of his flock 
would ever attain to the perusal of 
his Bible. 

The Bards and Skalds, Celtic and 
Teuton, to whom chiefly the art of 
writing was known, did not make 
use of their skill in filling large 
copy-books or parchment skins. 
They were too much engrossed in 
committing to or preserving in their 
memory the historic, or mythic, or 
genealogical poems, on the repeti- 
tion of which to kings and chiefs, 
and their families, their bread and 
their fame depended. These poetic 
narratives supplied the want which 
is now met by printed chronicles 
and poems. A remarkable event, a 
change in a dynasty, was cut on a 
rock near a highway. The name, 
and state, and parentage of a chief 
was incised on his monumental 
stone. 

At last the mild and beneficent 
spirit of Christianity turned away 
the fierce and unfearing people of 
the north from the love and even 
worship of bloodshed and rapine. 
It abated not their courage and 
fearlessness, nor their fidelity and 


1 “ The barbarous rune is painted (inscribed) on ashen tablets, 


And the smooth (wood) slip discharges 


e office of the papyrus.” 
26 
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attachment to their own families, 
friends, and dependents, but it in- 
fused into them a consideration for 
strangers and their rights, and in- 
duced them to look on them as fel- 
low citizens of one great commu- 
nity. It taught them not to take 
life but in self-defence, and never 
to make an attempt against their 
own. It taught iecis not to ex- 
pose the lives of their newly-born 
to death when it presented a weakly 
appearance, not to imperil the lives 
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of themselves or their friends in 
single combats, and many other 
glorious lessons, which they nor 
their descendants to the present 
time fully mastered. A Celtic and 
a Teutonic sovereign of our days 
will, for a punctilio of most slight 
moment, not hesitate to expose 
the lives of myriads of their sub- 
jects to certain destruction, and to 
cause trouble and dismay through 
the length and breadth of Europe. 


LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND. 


FROM A.D. 1189 To 1870. 


(84.) a.p. 1550.—Srr THomas 
Cusacx.—lIn the province of Gui- 
enne, in the south of France, at the 
close of the twelfth century, stood 
the Castle of Cusack, which, sur- 
rounded by vast domains, gave, 
after the custom of the times, its 
name to its proprietor. The first 
of this house, then ancient, who 
came to England, was Geoffry. 
He accompanied King John in his 
expedition against the Welsh, and 
in retarn for the bravery he then 
displayed, received many castles 
and lordships. In Mayo, he was 
granted the lordship of Tyrawley ; 
in Meath, the castles of asmae. 
town, Clonardran, Ross, Brennans- 
town, Folystown, Nowil, and the 
lordship of Killeen, which after- 
wards, in the year 1403, on the 
marriage of Joan, sole heiress of 
Sir Lucas Cusack with Sir Chris- 
topher Plunket, passed into the 
hands of the latter, by whose de- 
scendants, the present Lords of 
Killeen and Earls of Fingal, it is 
still enjoyed.! Geoffry left, on his 
death, two sons, the younger of 
whom was Andrew, father of John 
de Cusack, to whose military prow- 
ess may be attributed, in a great 
measure, the success of the English 
at the battle of Fanghard, near 
Dundalk, in 1318, the particulars 
of which have, in our memoir of 


Richard de Beresford, the 16th 
Lord Chancellor, already been set 
forth. Suffice it here to state, 
that on that blood-stained field, 
the high dignity of Knight Ban- 
neret was bestowed upon John de 
Cusack, as a reward for his heroic 
deeds of valour. He was married 
to a daughter of Fitz-Gerald, Lord 
of Offaly, and was ancestor fifth in 
the ascending line of Thomas Cu- 
sack, the subject of this memoir. 
‘thomas Cusack entered early in life 
ona public career. On the 24th 
May, 1534, he was appointed second 
Justice of the Common Pleas, at 
an annual salary of £20, and the fol- 
lowing year was nominated Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. In 1542, 
he was chosen Speaker of the Touse 
of Commons, and spoke in favour 
of the Act which granted to the 
Kings of England the title of Kings 
of Ireland.® His next appointment 
was that of Master of the Rolls, 
which is thus noticed in Morrin’s 
Patent Rolls, under date of 10th of 
June, 1543 :—** Sir Thomas Cusack, 
of Cushington, knight, was ap- 
ointed to the office of Clerk or 
Master of the Rolls and Records 
of Chancery, to hold for life, with 
a salary of fifty marks (£33) ster- 
ling, to be paid out of the customs, 
cocket, poundage, and subsidy of 
the city of Dublin, with power and 


1 Vid. Lodge’s Peerage, by Archdall, yol. vi, p.174. Sir Bernard Burke’s 


Peerage, tit. Fingal. 


2 Morrin’s Patent Rolls, pp. 12, 14, 16. 


3 State Papers, sup. 8lst Chancellor. 
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authority to keep the rolls, records, 
and other muniments of the court.”! 
Towards the close of the year 1546, 
he was associated with the Lord De- 

uty, Lord Chancellor (Sir Richard 
Read), and others, to receive the 
surrender of the ancient Cathedral 
of St. Patrick. On the 8th of 
January following the commission- 
ers met in the chapter-room, when 
the vestments, chalices, and church 
ornaments were seized for the 
benefit of the Royal Reformer, 
Henry VIII.2 The dean, too, in 
his own name, and in that of the 
chapter, surrendered the patrimony 
of that ancient body to the Crown. 
St. Patrick’s, then closed, was de- 
graded into a place for holding the 
King’s courts. The vicar’s house, 
however, was assigned, in the words 
of the patent, ‘for a grammar 
school, and for the lodgings of the 
pedagogue and hypodidasculum of 
the said school.”* The commis- 
sioners for the suppression of the 
monasteries, amongst whom was Sir 
Thomas Cusack, had now, in 1549, 
nearly finished the destruction of 
the religious houses within the Pale. 
Their work was arduous, driving 
with their own horses, carriages, 
and servants‘ from vhapter-room to 
ehapter-room; they had closed, 
one after another, the abbeys, prior- 
ies, commanderies, nunneries, and 
lesser houses—not even one escaped 
from the general ruin. We have 
already, in our memoir of the 81st 
Chancellor, seen how, according to 
Hallam, the Irish Monks “ were the 
preservers of such learning as had 
survived the downfall of the Roman 
Empire. During the long and the 
dismal night between Attila and 
Charlemagne, and between Charle- 
magne and Henry VIII., the Irish 
monasteries were the beacons of 
civilisation in Europe. Their mis- 
sionaries were zealous—schism was 
unknown, and if we except the 
contemptible question whether Eas- 
ter day should be kept on a week 
day or on a Sunday, no other subject 
of dispute between the Irish monks 
and the Church has come down to 


1 Morrin’s Patent Rolls, p. 93. 
3 Morrin’s Patent Rolls, 146. 
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our times. While Columbanus and 
Furseus laboured on the continent 
of Europe, there were others from 
those monasteries went forth to 
plant the Christian faith in the Fa- 
roe Isles,> and on the distant shores 
of Iceland. Nay, it is even said 
that St. Brendan preached in Ame- 
rica many centuries before the time 
of Christopher Columbus. That 
this latter proposition is true has 
long been a subject of belief by 
some, and denial by others. It 
would be foreign to our purpose 
to advocate either the affirmative or 
the negative ; we shall merely ob- 
serve that whether America was 
first discovered by Columbus, or 
merely re-discovered by him, was 
a subject of lengthened legal in- 
vestigation, which terminated in 
1517.8 

Humbolt, when speaking of the 
discovery of that continent before the 
year 1000, informs us that ‘‘in the 
oldest sagas and in the Icelandic 
Landnama-book the southern coasts 
(of America) lying between Virginia 
and Florida are designated under 
the name of the land of the white 
men,” and that ‘‘ they are expressly 
called Great Ireland (Jrland wu 
mikla), and it is maintained they 
were peopled by the Irish.”” Pass- 
ing on from the dismal subject of 
the suppression of the Irish monas- 
teries, we shall merely observe that 
there is one work on geographical 
science, De Mensura Orbis Terre, 
written by Dicuil, an Irish monk, so 
early as 825,° which, while reflect- 
ing imperishable fame on its author, 
bears out Hallam in the opinion he 
expresses on the civilising effect of 
the Irish monastic orders in Europe 
during those remote ages. 

The surrender of the monasteries 
was immediately followed by the 
granting of those lands to lay pro- 

rietors. Many of the abbeys soon 
fell into shapeless ruins, which are, 
even in their decay, the glory of the 
country. The grey towers still are 
there, but the Angelus bells are 
silent. The columned aisles still 
remain, but the clouds of fragrance 


2 Morrin’s Patent Rolls. 
4 State Papers. 


5 Humbolt’s Cosmos, vol. ii. 608; vid also Letronne, Recherches Geogr. et Crit. 
sur Livre “de Mensura Orbis Terra,” compose en Irelande par Dicuil, pp, 129, 146, 
6 Humbolt’s Cosmos, vol. ii., pp. 607, 608, 612. 
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no longer ascend to the vaulted 
roof. The anthem has ceased to 
shake the choir, but the broken- 
hearted, the wretched, and those 
whose hearts are shaken by sorrow 
to their inmost depths, may still 
find comfort in the lonely gloom of 
the long-deserted cloisters. In the 
division of the plunder of the reli- 
gious houses Sir Thomas Cusack was 
not forgotten. Having been ap- 
pointed Lord Chancellor on the 14th 
January, 1550, a grant was imme- 
diately made to him of the dissolved 
monastery of Cleonarde, in the 
County Meath, together with 2554 
acres of land, at an annual rent of 
£8.1 The Chancellor’s first concern 
was to make an official tour through 
several parts of the country. To 
that of Clanrickarde, then lately 
surrendered to the Crown, he espe- 
cially directed his course. His sug- 
gestions for its pacification were 
valuable, and are acknowledged by 
Richard I1., Earl of Clanricarde, in 
a document of the most extraordi- 
nary nature, in which his lordship 
speaks with as much sang froid of 
having hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered certain gentlemen, and of 
having merely hanged others, as if 
he were informing the Government 
of his haying taken down so many 
head of game. The letter in ques- 
tion is addressed to the Lords of 
Council, and is as follows :— 
**3lst January, 1551. 

**My humble duty unto your 
noble lordshippes—that it may 
please the same to understand that 
since the decease of my father 
hitherto I could not bear up my 
head in Connaught by reason of the 
resistance which mine own kinsmen 
and others of the Burkes made 
against me, whereby the whole 
country of Clanricarde was made 
waste to the gates of Galway, except 
certain castles which were defended. 
But now, thanks be to God, the 
Lord Chancellor (Sir Thomas Cu- 
sack), by his coming hither among 
us, wrought such conclusions where- 
by he hath not only quieted all our 
contentions, taking sufficient pledges 
for performance thereof, but also 
hath established me according to 
the effect of the King’s letters 


1 Patent Rolls. 
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are f granted unto me in that 
half: so all they, being now by 
his order reduced to such proper 
order as they ought of right to 
have; and also come under my 
leading as captain,—I shall hence- 
forth c as well able to serve the 
King’s Majestie with a band of men 
as any gentleman in Ireland, and to 
the intent that his lordship’s [the 
Lord Chancellor’s] conclusions 
might sink the surer into their 
hearts, I caused certain gentlemen 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
and others” only ‘*to be hanged, 
which thing was by so much the 
reater terror to the rest that the 
ike execution was never seen there 
—and I assure your honors that I 
was in dispayor ever to have at- 
tained to that end without putting 
the King’s Majestie to great charge, 
which I would not have done. And 
yet now, thanks be unto the Lorde 
and to his Grace [the King], those 
results are brought to passe entirely 
by my said Lord Chancellor's pru- 
dente pollytyke means, without any 
‘violence,’ force, or putting the 
King to any such charge, who for 
his truth and frank dealing hath 
acquired such trust with them. No 
man hitherto can give the King 
better advice than he [the Lord 
Chancellor can], and both for this 
uiet amonge us and for the notable 
cen he hath achieved in other 
quarters when he came on his jour- 
ney, meriteth to be much made of: 
which I am sure shall appear more 
at large by further decleration to 
your honours. And the moste 
humblye bydding your honour’s 
most hartilie well to fare—From the 
King’s Majestie’s town of Galway, 
the last day of January, 1550. 


** Your lordshippes frende 
** to commande, 
*© RicHarp of CLANRYCARDE.” 


That Sir Thomas Cusack’s con- 
duct in reference to the government 
of the country met with the perfect 
approval of the English authorities 
is manifested from the following 
letter addressed to him by the Lords 
of the Council in England, of date 
the 23rd November, 1551 :— 

“ After our hertie commendations 
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to your goode lordshipe, although 
in our common letter to the Lord 
Deputie and the rest of the Council, 
we have written what we have 
thought meet beside the King’s 
Majestie’s letter touching the estate 
of that realm, yet doth your good 
service, your wisdom and success, 
so much commend you to us that we 
cannot but let you know, by this 
our special letter, not only that the 
King’s Majestie [Edward VI.] hath 
a good and favourable opinion of 
you, but also that we ourselves 
think the same justly conceived and 
well deserved of you, for declaration 
whereof we have obtained of the 
King’s Majestie an encrease of your 
fee to the sum by the year of £100, 
to begin at Christmas next. And 
also in fee farme the site and the 
abbey of Clonarde, with the vicarage 
of Kyllrenie and the parsonage of 
Vyllegan and Tyghenam.” Signed 
by his “loving frendes” the Lords 
of the Council. 

In 1552 Cusack was appointed 
Deputy Viceroy, under the title of 
Lord Justice, an office which, in 
conjunction with the Chancellorship, 
he filled at the death of Edward VL, 
in both of which offices he was con- 
tinued by Queen Mary. 

His appointment as Lord Justice 
is thus noticed in the Annals of the 
Four Masters :—‘‘ The Lord Justice 
James Crofts went this year to Eng- 
land, and Thomas Cusacke, id est of 
Baile Cusen (Cushinstown), became 
Lord Justice in his stead.” The 
Chancellor appears at this time 
(1551) to have been identified with 
the most embittered enemies of the 
Catholic faith, foremost amongst 
whom was Bale, first Protestant 
Bishop of Waterford, whose coarse 
and unmeasured ribaldry in reviling 
the doctrines, the devotions, and the 
believers of the ancient faith was 
unmeasured and unsurpassed. To 
give a specimen thereof, the follow- 
ing may not inaptly be told. Tho- 
mas Howthe, one of the Justices of 
the Superior Courts, attended at 
the cathedral of Ossory, and sought, 
as in the old times before that, to 
receive the Communion on the Feast 
of St. Anne. ‘* Mark,” says Bale, 
when ridiculing him for so doing, 
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“the blasphemous blindness and 
wilful obstinacy of this beastly Pa- 
ist.” Even Brown, Archbishop of 
ublin, Bale held in contempt. He 
speaks of ‘‘ the lewd example of the 
Archbishop, who was always slack 
in things pertaining to God's 
glory ;” but when he comes to 


‘speak of Sir Thomas Cusack, he 


bestows upon him ample praises, 
especially for his conduct in approv- 
ing of the second Prayer-book ‘of 
Edward VI., the first book being but 
little removed from the Roman Mis- 
sal. When describing his own con- 
secration, Bale thus writes :—‘ Upon 
the Purification-day of our Lady, 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Sir 
Thomas Cusack, our special good 
lord and earnest aider in all our pro- 
ceedings, appointed us to be invested 
or consecrated (as they call it) by 
George, Archbishop of Dublin, the 
Bishops of Kildare and Down assist- 
ing him,” a dispute arose as to 
whether the ceremony should be 
performed after the order of the first 
or second book; the Chancellor, 
however, ordered that they should 
proceed according to the new for- 
mulary, which had been just autho- 
rised by Parliament. On that even- 
ing he and the consecrating bishops 
were entertained at a sumptuous 
banquet by Bale, ‘‘ which saved 
them from exceeding great charges.” 

The time had now arrived when 
the sincerity of those who had 
adopted the reformed faith must be 
tested. Edward VI. had died, and 
Queen Mary, a devout Catholic, 
ascended the throne of her ances- 
tors. Immediately there was a re- 
turn of Mary to the Catholic faith, 
Bale fled from his See, and lived 
during the remainder of his life in 
Switzerland. Whether Sir Thomas 
Cusack accommodated himself to 
the change or not it is difficult now 
to say; one thing, however, is cer- 
tain, that he was continued by the 
Queen in the offices of Lord Justice 
and Lord Chancellor. In the year 
1552 he addressed a letter to the 
Duke of Northumberland on the 
then state of Ireland. This work is 
one of great rarity and much curio- 
sity. It tells us of the manners and 
customs of our ancestors, of the 


nee 
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laws of the country, and of how 
those laws were carried out ; and it 
also suggests many improvements. 
The very old English expressions, 
now unintelligible, being altered into 
modern English, it reads as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Stare or Inrtanp.—The copy 
of this book sent from Sir Thomas 
Cusack, Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, to the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s grace, for the present state 
of Ireland :— 

“ Monster.—Under the rule of 
such lords and captains as are there, 
and of the Earl of Desmond, it is 
in good quiet, so that the justices 
of the peace ride their circuit, in 
their counties of Limerick, Cork, 
and Kerry, being the farthest shires 
west in Munster, and the sheriffs 
are obeyed. The lords and cap- 
tains of those counties, as the Earl 
of Desmond, Viscount Barrie, Lord 
Roche, Lord Fitz-Morris, and divers 
others, who within a few years 
would not hear or obey the law, are 
now in the commission, with the 
justices of peace, to hear and de- 
termine causes. The Irish captains 


in those quarters do not stir, but 
live in such quiet that the English 
captains at Cork, with forty horse- 


men, cause the offenders to stand 
to right. M'Cartie More, who is 
the most powerful Irishman in Ire- 
land, and who formerly was always 
at war with the countries under the 
Earl of Desmond’s rule, and did 
not much pass upon the same Earl 
nor his power, but well nigh by war 
on every light occasion, wasted 
the country, is now very conform- 
able to good order, having of late, 
by persuasion of the said English 
captains, obeyed and performed 
certain orders taken betwixt him 
and others of the country. Ifastout 
gentleman, skilful and of estima- 
tion among them, were president 
at Limerick, to see justice indif- 
ferently administered amongst them, 
and the captain appointed to attend 
upon him, to see the orders and 
decrees put in due execution, no 
doubt but the King should not only 
win many good subjects, but also, 
within a short time, have a large 
revenue, where now he has nothing 
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more than obedience in Munster, 
And so between the abbey lands, 
and other possessions which are 
now waste and worth nothing ; and 
the same countries being charged to 
be contributory to subsidies, and 
other charges on the plough lands 
(like as ae shires are) will be no 
small yearly profit to his Highness ; 
and besides the charges of the pre- 
sident and council there, which in 
a short time will be borne upon the 
amercements and fines of the courts, 
without putting his Majesty to 
charge, so as without such device 
it would be hard to make the said 
countries so civil, obedient, and 
profitable to his Majesty as other- 
wise they would be.’ 

*¢ LernsTeER,’ the writer says, “is 
in good stay at this instant, for my 
Lord Deputy, of late repairing into 
those quarters, took order with 
Cayrey McArthe, and the rest of 
the Kavanaghes, and appointed 
every gentleman his territory, and 
placed certain English captains with 
their bands amongst them, some 
of said captains at Leighlin, some 
at Ferns and Enniscorthy, and some 
at Tymolenge, a place wherein the 
Cavanaghs and other malefactors, 
formerly disturbed such as brought 
stuff by water from Rosse or Water- 
ford to Leighlin or Carlow, and 
likewise placed certain of the King’s 
soldiers, so as between them and 
the county of Wexford the Kava- 
naghs must be content with their 

ortions, without disturbance, and 
coins must be at the said cap- 
tain’s commandment, whereby the 
strength of the Irishmen shall de- 
cay, being restrained of the liberty 
to take of the freeholders and 
husbandmen in the countries such 
as will ask or exact upon them; 
and by such liberty they retain their 
men and increase their strength, 
and so restraint thereof decayeth 
the same, as now they be used, 
whereby they never were so weak, 
so as I trust that country within 
short time may be brought to obe- 
dience, to be at the King’s Ma- 
jesty’s commandments with small 
charges. 

“‘ The Byrnes, and such other of 
Irish sorts dwelling in the rest of 
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Leinster, and next to the Kavanaghs 
are of honest conformity, and pay 
no rent to the King’s Majesty, but 
support 120 fakeaunell foot sol- 
diers, paying each of them four- 
pence sterling by the day, and are 
able to have 80 horsemen, with 
many footmen within their country 
being men always ready to stand 
to good order at the appoint- 
ment of my Lord Deputy and 
Council.” 

*“THomonp,” a district compri- 
sing the whole of the county of 
Clare, and part of Tipperary, “is 
beside Limerick, wherein the 
Breanes (O’Briens) do inhabit, and 
since the time that O’Brean was 
created Karl,” [supra 8lst Chan- 
cellor]—‘‘ the same is in good 
order and quiet; but after the de- 
cease of the late Earl of Thomond, 
Sir Donough O’Brien, Baron of 
Ibrackan, being by the King’s grant 
appointed to be the next Karl, for 
fear of his brother, Sir Donald, and 
the rest of the gentlemen of the 
country, did name his said brother 
to be Tanist, after the Irish custom, 
which being repugnant to the King’s 
grant, the Lord Deputy, hearing 
thereof, sent for the same Baron, 
and laid that to his charge, and 
upon his own confession, and of his 
misbehaviour therein, sent also his 
letters to the said Sir Donald, and 
the rest of the gentlemen, to stand 
to the King’s Majesty’s orders, and 
to refuse their Irish custom of 
Tanistry ; whereupon, without war 
or force, they all abjured the said 
Irish custom, and obeyed the Baron 
as Karl of Thomond, according to 
his Majesty’s grant, and abjured 
the named of Tanist, and now there 
are few countries in Ireland in bet- 
ter quiet than Thomond. 

Between Limerick and the county 
of Tipperary, are Irishmen of 

reat power, the M'‘Williams 

Burkes], M‘Brenes, O’Gonnaght, 
McBrien Are, O’Mulryan, with 
divers others, who, a few years 
ago, were all wild, and not con- 
formable to any good order, and 
yet they are now ordered by the 
sheriffs of the shires, so that men 
may quietly pass throughout their 
countries at pleasure, without danger 
of being robbed, or other annoy- 
ance, and every one dwells in their 
Own country quietly, without an- 
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noyance or hindrance from any- 
one. 

** Other Irishmen’s countries, be- 
twixt that and Upper Ossory” (now 
county Kilkenny), “as O'Kennedy 
and O’Dwyre, and the Carrowlles, 
support light armed foot soldiers to 
his Majesty without contradiction, 
and those were formerly mortal 
enemies to the English Pale, so as 
in all the said circuit, containing 
half the realm, which, with small 
charges, will be brought to civil 
obedience; and if all the coun- 
were made counties, that the law 
might have its course, when they 
would prosper, for the sheriff's 
would put down their Lrish laws 
and elections of captains.” 

Connavcut. —“‘ Between Tho- 
mond and Galway lies Clanrickard, 
a plain open country, which was 
governed by M‘William, who was 
created afterwards Earl of Clan- 
ricarde, and during whose time the 
country was in good stay and quiet. 
After his death, as his son Richard 
was but young, and the country 
doubted whether he was mulier born 
or a bastard, Sir Ulick Burke was 
appointed captain during his non- 
age. When he came to his full age 
he began to be at war with the said 
captain, and between them both 
the country was all wasted. Being 
sent with a small company to see 
them ordered, within one fortnight, 
having put certain gentlemen to 
execution for their offences by 
terror thereof, and by other means, 
I left the country, and I placed 
the Earl quietly, and made every 
one of the country willing to an- 
swer and obey him, and took orders 
betwixt them for their contentions 
to the parties’ contentation, and left 
two ploughs manuring the land, 
where at my going, thither there 
were not past 40 ploughs in all the 
country, but all waste through war, 
which ploughing increaseth daily, 
thanks be to God! whereby the 
country is universally inhabited, 
and so brought to quiet that now 
the people leave their ploughs, 
irons, and cattle in the fields with- 
out fear of stealing. Experience 
showeth that there can be nothing 
so good to be used with such savage 
people as good order to be observed 
and kept amongst them, for execu- 
tion of the law is more feared when 
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it is done in order than any other 
punishment. 

** Mac William Bourke,” of Mayo, 
“second captain of most power in 
Connaught, is of honest conformity 
and doth hinder none of the King’s 
Majesty’s subjects, and is ready to 
join with the Earl of Clanricarde 
and every other captain to serve the 
King’s Majesty in every place in 
Connaught ; and if a president, or 
yet a captain, with a competent 
number of men, continuing at 
Athenry or at Galway, will cause 
all that country to be true subjects ; 
and those two, with a captain, will 
be able to rule all Connaught, 
which is the fifth part of Ireland. 

** There is in Connaught, besides 
O’Connour Slyggaghe (Sligo], 
O’Connour Doyne [O’Connor Deol 
O’Connour Roo, and McDermott, 
men of no great power. The same 
Slyggaghe country belongs to the 
King, and it is the best haven town 
in all the country; and the same 
O’Connour and certain his pre- 
decessors keep the same by usurpa- 
tion, and the one of themselves 
continually warreth against the 
other. ‘Connour Doyne and 
O’Connour Roo did strive about 
Roscommon, a fair manor of the 
King’s Majesty,—yea, one of the 
fairest in all Ireland,—lying in the 
plains of Connaught; and in their 
contention this Earl of Clanricarde 
got the house off their hands, and 

ept ward in the same by a policy. 
And now of late upon my repair to 
Athlone for certain conclusions 
there, the same Earl resorted to 
me, and condescended to deliver 
the same castle to my Lord Deputy, 
to be kept to the King’s use, and 
he to be considered otherwise, so as 
between that house and Athlone 
being but 12 miles asunder, all their 
countries would be made obedient. 
O’Rourke’s country is but 14 miles 
from Roscommon. O’Donnell’s 
country is not passing nine miles 
from it, and Sliggaghe is but 14 
miles from him; so as, thanks be 
to God, all those countries be now 
quiet. But when one of themselves 
make warre upon another, and so 
between Athlone, Roscommon, and 
the Earl of Clanricarde, all the rest 
of course might be obtained with 
small charges. 

“ Betwoen 


Athlone and Clan. 
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ricarde is O’Keally’s country. 
O’Kelly is a captain of great power 
of horsemen, gallow glasse and 
kerne ”—heavy-armed and light- 
armed foot-soldiers—“‘ and no men 
in Ireland of wilder nature than 
they are, and many times in times 
of warre they have done much 
harm to the English Pale. And 
now lately my Lord Deputy, being 
at Athlone, I attended upon his 
lordship, at which time O'Kelly, by 
persuasion, was content to hear 
and yield to the house of Athlone, 
as other English in the Pale did. 
Nevertheless, soon after he refused 
to accomplish the same. And my 
Lord Deputy, upon his repair to 
Leinster, having left the oversight 
of those of Connaught and divers 
other Irishmen with me, in the last 
week of Lent I went to O’Kelly’s 
countries, and assembled all the 
gentlemen of the country before 
me; and then perceiving as well 
their untruth and slender keeping 
of promise, and also how gentleness 
could not prevail, I took his [O’Kel- 
ly’s}] son, and put a handlock upon 
him, to have him brought with me 
to Dublin, and appointed a band of 
men to seize in his country such 
kyne and victuals as he promised 
to my Lord Deputy for the victual- 
ling of Athloone; and then he, 
perceiving the same, immediately 
sent his servants to the country to 
levy and take up a hundred beeves 
and other victuals for the furniture 
of Athlone. And after that he 
came into the house of Athlone, 
and made merry there during our 
abode, and desired the. captain to 
use his country as he would the 
English shires; so that it is not 
unlikely that O’Kelly and his coun- 
try will henceforth use honest obe- 
dience, assuring your Grace that he 
durst not come within the same 
castle since it was newly builded 
till he came to my Lord Deputy 
when his lordship was there last. 
The same O’Kelly condescended to 
find a 100 of the King’s Majesty’s 
alloglas fora quarter at my said 
rd Deputy’s being there, and 
also at my being there he was con- 
tented that they should be cessed 
in his country accordingly, which is 
a great charge, paying to every 
gallowglass four pence sterling by 
the day. 
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* O’Connour Roo aforesaid, upon 
eight days before my arrival there, 
was plundered by McDermod of 
4000 kyne and 500 stud mares; 
and perceiving the obedience of 
O'Kelly and the orders which was 
taken between him and others, he 
[O'Connor Roo] came to me to 
complain to Athlone; whereupon, 
to prove their obedience, I con- 
cluded with the Earl of Clanricarde 
and divers other captains and gen- 
tlemen who then were with me, 
that unless he would make restitu- 
tion upon my letters, they should 
meet together the Sunday after 
May-day with 300 horsemen, 400 
galloglas, and 800 kerne, with 
seven days’ victuals, to punish the 
same McDermod, and to see the 
poor men restored, whereupon all 
they condescended; and after the 
same conclusion I determined with 
them that they should in no wise 
get forward till they should hear 
from my Lord Deputy and have his 
consent; so as it is good obedience 
that gentlemen in such countries 
would be so willing to punish such 
offences upon a sudden, without 
putting his Majesty to charge, 
whereby it appeareth that if there 
be a president amongst them to 
see them kept in good order, their 
country woul be brought to good 
uiet. 

** Between Athlone and Offaly are 
the countries of O’Brynne, McCogh- 
lan, the Fox, O’Molmay, and O’Gog- 
hecan—very strong countries for 
woods, moors, and hems by means 
whereof much cattle are stolen out 
of the English Pale ; all of them con- 
descended to cut passes in their 
fastnesses. I sent for the same Irish 
captains to answer complaints, and 
for as many thereof as were duly 
proved, I caused the sheriff of West- 
meath, with ten horsemen, to de- 
strain the value of all the goods 
stolen. I caused them, within four 
days, to restore to the poor people 
£300, and besides to pay as much 
more to the King asa fine. Before 
this time, no Irishman was to pay 
more than to restore the goods 
stolen, and for that the countries be 
no shire lands, no thief can be 
punished by the law. The sheriff, 
with a few, will be so regarded as 
to put such order in execution, in 
those strong countries, which, with- 
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in seven years, 800 men, nor yet a 
1000, were not able to bring to pass 
in any of these places. 

‘**Between the Shannon and O’Ray- 
lie’s country” [now the eastern 
portion of the county Cavan], “ is 
the Annalg” [now the county Long- 
ford], ‘‘ a strong country when the 
Farrell’s durll men, of good obedi- 
dience, who pay yearly to the King, 
100 marks rent, and find 240 gallow 
glass fora quarter of a year after 
the rate of 4 pence sterling, the spear 
by the day. Lately, in the absence 
of my Lord Deputy, [ being there 
for the settlement of their conten- 
tions, they obeyed my letters. 

** Next to the Analee isa large 
country, well inhabited, called the 
Breany”’ [Breany or Breffny, com- 
prehended in what is now known as 
the whole of the county Leitrim and 
county Cavan], ‘‘ wherein O’ Raile 
is chief captain, who has seven sons. 
He and they make 400 horsemen, 
all of the same name, and 1000 
kerne, and 200 gallowglas. The 
county is divided between them, 
which joineth to the English Pale, 
upon a country called Plunkett’s 
country, betwixt which country 
there hath been divers murders 
stealths and robberies, by night and 
day committed. On the complaint of 
the inhabitants of both ties, in 
the absence of my Lord. Deputy, 
I repaired to the borders, O’Reily 
was accompanied by 400 horsemen 
and 300 footmen, whilst I had not 
more than 100 horsemen, and as 
many footmen. I required him to 
come to me with a few horsemen, 
and accordingly he did. I com- 
manded him to deliver such pledge 
into my hand as I would name, and 
though he was loth so to do, yet at 
length he condescended. Upon re- 
ceipt of his pledge, I made procla- 
mation that every complainant, at a 
certain day, should meet to receive 
his due. On the next day of meet- 
ting, I caused him to restore as 
much goods as were stolen and 
taken from the English Pale in six 
years before, which came to £400. 
T also caused him to pay £200 asa 
fine to them for maintenance of such 
stealth. The like hath not been 
that a man of such power as he is of 
would redeliver without greater cir- 
cumstances ; whereby it appeareth 
that the poor simple people be as 
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soon brought to good as to evil, if 
they were taught ; for hard it is for 
such men to know their duties to 
God and to the King, when they 
shall not hear preaching or teaching 
throughout all the year to instruct 
them in their duty.” Many of the 
monasteries were suppressed in this 
part of the country at the time. 

“If the countries of Leix ” [after- 
wards constituted a county by Queen 
Mary, with the appellation of the 
Queen’s County], ‘“‘ and Offally” 
[King’s County], “ were made shire- 
land, that men might have estates 
of inheritance thereby copyhold or 
fee-farm, and both the forts were 
made market towns” [the fort of 
Daingean was afterwards called 
Philipstown, and that of Campa 
called Maryborough] ; ‘‘ and if other 
former devices were put in execu- 
tion, the King’s profit would much 
increase, the countries would be well 
inhabited and manured, and his 

ce’s charges would be diminished. 

uch manurance will bring good 
cheap corn and cattle, and the En- 
glish Pale will be thereby discharged 
of exceeding yearly charges, for now 
their lieth between the forts 600 or 
700 soldiers, daily in effect, and can 
do service out of the same countries 
which standeth the King’s Majesty 
[Edw. VL. as though they were ex- 
traordinary, assuring yourgrace that 
the countries be now greatly charged 
with the finding of them; for the 
countries supply the soldiers with 
the peck of wheat for 5 shillings, 
we is = ne market for 20 
shillings ; they also give them the 
beef for 12 ile ahih is sold 
in the market for £4, yet the 
country do not grudge or gainsay 
the same, but, like obedient sub- 
jects, pay the same without excla- 
mation, which by alteration of the 
forts would be redressed, and a 
great yearly saving to his Ma- 
Jesty. 

** Next to the Breany is McMa- 
hon’s country, called Orryel”’ [now 
the countiesof Louth, Monaghan, and 
Armagh], ‘‘ wherein lieth three cap- 
tains, the one in Dartarie,” [near 
Clones], and other and McMahone 
in Loghtye, of which three coun- 
tries McMahone ischieftain. These 
countries, both large, fast, and 
strong, among whom there were 
continuous intestine wars formerly, 
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whereby the most part of the coun- 
try was made waste. Nevertheless 
they be tall men, to the number of 
80 horsemen, 200 kerne, and 120 
galloglas, and all them for the most 
part doth occupy husbandry, except 
the kerne, and yet some of them 
occupy likewise.” [By the next 
following, it would appear that the 
Chancellor was pushing the autho- 
rity of the King’s courts into Ulster, 
as well as in the southern countries. | 
** Of late, before Easter, by appoint- 
ment of my Lord Deputy, I resorted 
to them to see the countries’ order. 
They all assembled before me, and 
I caused them to find, at their own 
charge, 120 galloglas yearly, to serve 
the King, and to attend upon an En- 
glish captain of the English Pale, who 
has the order of the county congmit- 
ted to him for the keeping of the 
King’s peace. I also caused them to 
put their pledgesintomy hands for the 
finding of the galloglas, and for the 
due performance of the orders, which 
I took between them. This was done 
without force or rigour. Besides 
this, they pay for all cesses to the 
soldiers of Monaghan, and in other 
places, beeves and carriages, like as 
others in the English Pale do. 

** The next county between that ” 
[Oxryell} ‘Sand MacGynnose’scounty, 
called Iveaghe” [county ss 
*¢is O’Hanlan’s country, called Or- 
rer. The same O’Hanlon is an 
honest man, and he and his country 
are ready to obey all command- 
ments. The next to O'Hanlon is 
McGinnesses’ country aforesaid, 
where, in the Nivorye, McMarshals’ 
farm is situated. The same McGin- 
ness is a civil gentleman, and useth 
as good order and fashion in his 
house as any man in his vocation in 
Ireland, and doeth the same English 
like. His country is obedient to 
all cesses and orders. The same 
Iveaghe hath been parcel of the 
country of Downe, and he being made 
sheriff thereof, hath exercised his 
office there as well as any other 
sheriffs doth. 

“The next to that country is 
MacCartan’s country, a man 0 
small power, wherein are no horse- 
men but kerne, which country 1s 
full of bogs, and beareth the captain 
of Lecaill. The next to that coun- 


try is the Doufrey, whereof one 
John White was landlord, who was 
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deceitfully murdered by McRanyl 
Boy’s son, a Scot. 

“The next country to the same 
is Lecaill [country about Down- 
Patrick], where Mr. Brereton is 
farmer and captain, which is a 
handsome plain and champion 
country, ten miles long and five 
broad, without any good wood 
growing there. The sea doth ebb 
and flow round about that country, 
so as in full water no man may 
enter in upon dry land but in one 
way, which is less than two miles 
in length. The same country for 
English freeholders and good in- 
heritance is as civil as few places in 
the English Pale. 

**The next country to that and 
the water of Strangford is Arde 
Savage’s country. 

**The next country to Arde is 
Clanneboy [south portion of the 
County Antrim], wherein is one 
Moriarthagh Dulenaghe, one of the 
Neyles; but he is not able to 
maintain himself. He hath 8 tall 
gentlemen to his sons, and they 
cannot make past 24 horsemen. 
There is another sept in that coun- 
try of Phelim Backagh’s sons, tall 
men, who take part with Hugh 
MeNeil Oge. the same Hugh 


McNeil was plundered by Mr. 


Marshal. McNeil sought to have 
the matter heard by my Lord 
Deputy and counsel, and a day 
named in May; and now lately [ 
repaired to his country to talk 
further with him, to delay the time 
till the grain grow, for before then 
the country is barren of victuals.” 
The Chancellor next describes 
the country of Claneboy. He 
speaks of the castles of Teen h 
and Bealfarst, of the country of the 
Glynnes, of O’Cahan’s country on 
the Bann, of the country of Tyrone, 
‘‘where the Earl of Tyrone hath 
rule,” of Armagh, of “ O’Donnell’s 
country, named Tyrconnel.” He 
then approves of the policy of the 
Government in sending to England 
the Earls of Desmond, Thomond, 
Clanricarde, Tyrone, and others, 
which sending, it is presumed, 
means the invitation issued to them 
by the King to confer upon them 
their titles of honour. He then 
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suggests the appointment of Presi- 
dents of the provinces of Ulster, 
Munster, and Connaught, and the 
division of the whole country into 
counties, which involved the ap- 
ointment of sheriffs to execute the 
ing’s writs. He next informs 
the Duke of Northumberland that 
“many hold to the opinion that 
the realme of Ireland should re- 
main uuder the Government of the 
lords of the same,” as in times past, 
while others are of opinion “ that it 
were good with the sword to destro 
all the inhabitants of that country.” 
Having thus given at great 
length the Lord Chancellor’s obser- 
vations on Ireland in his time, let 
us return to the subject-matter of 
our narrative. We have alread 
informed our readers that Cusac 
retained his offices on the restora- 
tion of the Catholic faith under 
Queen Mary, who immediately 
conferred upon him the dissolved 
abbey of Ferns, ‘‘ which was situ- 
ated amongst the Irishry.1_ He was 
also presented by the Lord Deputy 
St. Leger and the Lords of the 
Council with a sum of £1076, as a 
reward for his many services,? 
which grant appears to have been 
made for the purpose of carrying 
the following Queen’s letter, of the 
14th December, 1553, into effect 3 


*¢ From the Queen to Sir Thomas 
Cusack, Lord Chancellor. 


‘We have received advertise- 
ment and good report from our 
Deputy and Council of your good 
behaviour, industry, and diligent 
service exhibited unto us and our 
dear brother [Edward VI.], whose 
soul God pardon, as well in your 
own office, as supplying the room 
of our Deputy during his absence, 
for which we yield unto you our 
right hearty thanks; and as we 
havo argument sufficient of your 
good perseverance and continuance, 
so shall you find us your good Lady, 
mindful and inclined to regard you 
and your services to your comfort, 
letting you know that at this pre- 
sent, by our letters addressed to 
our Deputy, we have given order 
that by his discretion you shall be 
reasonably considered for your en- 


1 Carew’s Manuscripts, A.D. 1553, p. 246. 


2 Morrin’s Patent Rolls, p. 319. 


3 Ib. 324. 
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tertainment, in respect of your tra- 
vail and charges sustained in our 
service, not doubting but our De- 
puty shall ensure our pleasure as 
therein appertaineth.”! 

The Queen, bent on re-establish- 
ing the Catholic religion in Ireland, 
now resolved to restore St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. She accordingly, on the 
23rd of February, 1553-54, wrote 
to the Lord Deputy, Lord Chan- 
cellor, and Council, on that subject. 
**We caused our council to peruse 
and examine the ancient foundation 
and pristine state of our metropoli- 
tan church of St. Patrick, in Ire- 
land, and that it appeareth that its 
foundation and pristine state is 
godly and right honourable; our 
pleasure therefore is, for the glory 
of God and advancement of His 
service and holy worde, that the 
said church and chapter shall be 
revived and restored to its pristine 
state.” Accordingly the patent, 
restoring St. Patrick’s, was made 
out on the 15th of June following, 
and sealed with the Great Seal by 
the very Sir Thomas Cusack who 
had, a few short years previously, 
been one of the commissioners for 
receiving the surrender of that 
ancient corporate body.® 

In the same year George Browne, 
first Protestant Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, and intimate friend of the 
Chancellor, was expelled from his 
See, which was then declared 
vacant; whereupon Hugh Curwen 
was preferred thereto by the Pope, 
for the Queen, though styled i 
the Lords of the Council as “ su- 

reme head of the Churches of 

ngland and Ireland,” entirel 
repudiated all claim to any suc 
title, as appears by the 8th and 9th 
sections a the 3rd and 4th Philip 
and Mary (Irish), chapter viii. 
eaten By the 8th it is said 
that the title of supreme head of 


the Church could never be justly 
attributed to any king or governor ; 
and by the 9th it was recited that 
** whereas your Highness Soverei 

Ladye, since your coming to the 
Crowne of these realmes of Eng- 
land and Ireland, of a good and 


1 Morrin’s Patent Rolls, p. 316. 
3 Vid. Mason’s Histo 
# Morrin’s Patent Rolls, p. 339. 
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Christian conscience omitted to 
write the said style of supremacie.” 
On the 13th September, 1554, their 
Majesties thus addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to Sir Thomas Cu- 
sack :— 
“The King and Queen to the 
Lord Chancellor:— Whereas we 
have received from our Holy Father 
the Pope a Bull, herein enclosed, 
by which you shall clearly under- 
stand that his Holiness, upon our 
recommendation, hath preferred 
unto the Archbishoprie of Dublin 
our trusty and well-beloved chap- 
lain, Hugh Curwen ; whereupon he 
hath done unto us his homage and 
fealty, and hath expressly re- 
nounced all things contained in the 
said Bull, or any other which may 
be prejudicial to us or our crown, 
We therefore will and command 
you, that under our Great Seal you 
make out such, and as many writs 
as shall be requisite and necessa 
for the restitution of the temporali- 
ties of the Archbishopric to our 
said chaplain accordingly.”4 

This was the last communication 
with the Crown Sir Thomas had in 
his capacity of Chancellor. On the 
same day the new Archbishop of 
Dublin was appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. In the succeed- 
ing reign Sir Thomas was continued 
in the rank of Privy Councillor, 
and afterwards, in 1563, was asso- 
ciated with Gerald, Earl of Kildare, 
on a Royal Commission to treat 
with O’Neil, Earl of Tyrone, and 
to frame articles of peace between 
that haughty chieftain and Queen 
Elizabeth. He was also commis- 
sioned to settle the disputes that 
had long existed between the Karl 
ot Desmond and Earl of Ormond. 
But these are subjects of too great 
interest to compress within the 
space usually allowed for the his- 
tory of the lrish Chancellors ; it is 
therefore thought better to reserve 
their consideration until the No- 
vember number, when the histo 
of the life of Sir Thomas Cusac 
shall be resumed. 

O1niver J. Burke. 


2 Ib. 307. 


of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
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WE live in a restless century. Time 
has a different relative value to 
what it had in the days of our fore- 
fathers, prior to railways, telegraphs, 
photographs, and gas. To-day many 
of us pass our time im a constant 
hurry. It is a fight with time. Com- 
petition andan over-crowded kingdom 
cause us to jostle one another in the 
conflict of life, and with many it 
needs no small energy to keep pace 
with the times. Our physicians 
assure us that brain and nervous 
diseases are more numerous now 
than in the times of our ancestors ; 
caused mainly by the high-pressure 
speed at which we live. e are 
like express trains, and scarcely keep 
our time. So over crowded are most 
professions and trades in many of our 
towns, it demands no small stir in an 
individual to hold his own place, 
much more to make his place, among 
his fellows. Thus most of us are 
subject to great stress and tension of 
mind. Things go faster now than in 
days of yore, and we with them. 
Such speed makes one long occasion- 
ally for quiet life among the old tree 
shadows, round the country manse of 
days gone by: when the t came 
but twice a week, and railway- 
whistles were not heard among the 
copses, and life moved leisurely for- 
ward with its regular round of work 
and ease. The contrast makes that 
old time alluring: but all was not 
smooth sailing then, anymore than 
it ever will be, and for that quiet time 
there were many drawbacks: no good 
roads lined the country; highway 
robbers were plentiful; towns were 
dark ; things common now for daily 
use were then unknown. It were 
profitless to seek to measure the 
merits of those two conditions of 
life, but we very much question if 
the advantage was not on the side of 
the old condition. Human life and 
human sorrow and human error are 
ever the same essentially ; but this 
_ age of haste tends to wear us out the 
faster, just as arapidly moving engine 
wears its parts the more by its speed. 

In some measure to compensate for 
this rapidity of life, there has sprung 
up a growing system of holidays, 


taken at the autumn season, to bring 
back into its normal position the over- 
wrought mind, to relax the strain 
and let in the sunshine, to clear the 
brow and ease the back, to open the 
imagination and expand the heart. 
A century or so back, we venture to 
say that not one person in a hundred 
thought of running down to the sea- 
side or away to the mountains, as 
compared with those now yearl 
seen taking thus their annual holi- 
day. True it is, travelling is now 
much cheaper, and distance practi- 
cally lessened, to what they formerly 
were. But itis also true that trades 
are carried on now on a scale far 
beyond that of a century ago, vaster, 
more rapid, more full of risk, more 
laden with anxiety to those con- 
cerned. A week’s or fortnight’s 
holiday in autumn scarcely suffices 
to restore the balance ; yet it must 
be admitted the effect is good, as 
a change to mind and body, when 
we move in another atmosphere 
mental and physical, with other 
scenes and other thoughts. 

So let us hail with deiight the times 
when Jones may again don his suit 
of grey, and be off to Wales, leaving 
as many of his cares as possible in 
his counting-house, locked up in his 
iron safe. Well for him if only a few 
cross his path in the fortnight that is 
before him. He will do well to order 
his letters to be left at home, lest the 
daily post should bring daily care and 
thought. The time is no less cheery 
when the hard-working town or 
rural clergyman can relinquish the 
severe black cloth deemed essential 
in his daily walks among his parish- 
ioners, and take the fast train for Scot- 
land. Probably he has well earned a 
month’s relief. The breath of moor- 
land air borne across some wide Loch, 
will be refreshing after the study 
chair or heated atmosphere of a large 
town ; and the eye can take in scenes 
of beauty duly appreciated by his 
scholarly discrimination. Even the 
statesman disclaims not the annual 
holiday and relief, but moves north 
of the Tweed on or about the 12th of 
August; and greatly must he need 
the change, though in trying times 
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of political energy, such as have 
lately — over Europe, his holi- 
days can anything but a rest. 
How the over-taxed man, in whatever 
calling, will feel a quietude and rest 
stealing over heart and brain, as 
he gazes for long on some brown 
slope of meek springing from a 
lake in some far corner of Wales or 
Scotland, and lets the placidity of 
the scene settle on him as he falls into 
a dreamy tranquillity, until his 
mind resembles the smooth surface of 
the lake, fitted to reflect some hea- 
venly imagery ! Restoration in some 
sort will come to the jaded senses, 
and firmness replace a tremulous 
nerve, and a more hopeful view be 
taken of life, as such spots of beauty 
or sublimity pass as possessions into 
the recesses of memory. 

It is wonderful, the power of 
beautiful scenery to cheer the heart. 
If no sense of wrong weighs upon us, 
but only a weight of care and a feel- 
ing of oppression, it is marvellous how 
some lovely view of wood, rock, and 

- stream, or sight of a grand moun- 
tain, or the far expanse of sea, can 
lift us into Reies beertedoenn, and 
tend to make us think lightly of that 
matter which worried us before. We 
become glad in spite of ourselves. 
There is the generosity set before us ; 
why should we be sad? Are not 
these gifts of earth open to all who 
see them ? let us embrace their love- 
liness and rejoice. The thing which 
troubled us has already grown less. 
Let’s hie to the mountains. 

There is a sort of mute companion- 
ship about the soaring hills ; they 
ever wait to welcome our feet on the 
mossy herbage. No tell-tales they, 
but grave friends, into whose ear our 
choicest secrets and most daring 
aspirations may be told without fear 
of disclosure. Ever ready they, with 
solitary recesses for times of serious 
retirement; with open heights for 
soaring desires; with prattling streams 
and mass of heather for our sport ir 
days of careless enjoyment ; with 
easy slops for quiet rambles; with 
stiff rocks for an adventurous climb ; 
with glorious broad backs whereon 
to lie by the hour, gazing on the 
beauty of earth or heaven. How 
changeful the aspects of mountains ! 
now gaiety, now gloom ; now lit up 
with wondrous colouring of gold and 
purple, now cast into severe shades of 
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y and brown; at one time all 
light and life, at another grim unto 
death ; one hour shrouded with cloud, 
another glistening into bright relief 
against the sky. Between a flat 
landscape and a mountainous one 
there is all the difference between 
a plain window and one of stained 
glass. Hence the change is very 
great to the man of work, either 
drawn out of some dull brick city, or 
taken from a plain landscape. And 
the greater the contrast of scene, the 
_— the good likely to be gained. 

lasses of heather in bloom on a 
wide mountain side are refreshing to 
the eye after seeing too much dull 
brickwork ; and the purple hue of 
distants rocks is a pleasant variety 
after months of red tape. 

Many a sportsman feels his gun 
less necessary for killing the grouse, 
than for destroying the languor and 
weariness of town life, after three 
months of it in London. He becomes 
@ new man as soon as he sets foot on 
heather, and stalks for miles over 
a rugged country ; whereas five 
miles before were sadly too much for 
him. The very air gives strength 
to appetite, and a grand sense of 
freedom among the wilds. Care 
slips off him as he bags the birds. 
Long mornings on moor and moun- 
tain make him acquainted with many 
signs of sky and earth, many tokens 
of the weather, many habits of shy 
animals, many of the most fugitive 
aspects of lake and cloud, which 
otherwise he could know in no way 
whatever. Watchfulness and pa- 
tience must be his, and these are the 
surest accompaninents of intimacy 
with the secrets of nature. Many a 
curious fact in national history has 
thus been observed, and occasionally 
recorded for the first time, when the 

rimary pursuit has been something 
ar different. 

We do well to let the element of 
leisure enter as largely as possible 
into our holiday times, as the surest 
means of winning the first end of a 
holiday, namely, health of mind and 
body. This we may not always do 
to our own satisfaction, on ashort 
holiday, which is all that many of us 
can get. Still even then, by watch- 
ing our opportunities, we may secure 
each day some intervals of entire 
rest, if oply a few moments by 
stream, or lake, before retiring for 
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the night. A little scheming can 
often do this. The moment you 
leaned over that bridge, gazing on 
the hills shadowed in the lake, or 
when you stood awhile in the light 
of a moon that touched that river 
with silver, will linger in your me- 
mory as long as any part of your 
holiday, and perhaps furnish me- 
mory with some of its happiest 
pictures. 

To the overwrought man of busi- 
ness there is more strength gained 
bya lonely hour on moor or loch than 
by the same time spent amid the 
fashionable life at such a spot as 
Scarborough. The question is what 
sort of change do we need most 
when taking a holiday. We may 
possibly find the contrast we need 
on the promenade of a fashionable 
watering place. But if work has 
pressed heavily on us for many 
months, the probability is, that we 
shall soon grow wearied of the 
gaiety and life there abounding, 
and long for nothing so much as 
rest to mind and body. Conse- 
quently, some quiet spot by the sea, 
or a leisurely tour among the 
mountains, is what brings with it 
the greatest sense of relief, and 


lifts away most thoroughly the bur- 
den of the mind, 

And how many are the spots cal- 
culated for this end in these islands 
of ours! We have our Wild Wales 
and beautiful land of Knglish Lakes, 
besides rugged Scotland with her 


countless hills; not to mention 
Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Devonshire, 
and other counties renowned for 
picturesque scenery ; or the green 
sister Isle. How charming to tread 
fresh paths on the banks of some 
sweet lake at early morning, while 
dew lies wet on leaf and spray, and 
mists yet wreathe themselves round 
the summits of mountains around, 
as we take our stand on some emi- 
nence commanding the far land- 
scape and watch the morning 
change, as clouds slowly lift them- 
selves off one and another mountain, 
until at length the whole grand 
array of lake, wood, stream, and 
height stands forth in the sun! 
How we love to expatiate over the 
whole beauteous prospect, and bit 
by bit take to ourselves its several 
features of loveliness and grandeur, 
- until we are fain -to confess how 
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goodly is this earth of ours! At one 
time the peculiar form of a single 
hill may arrest our eye for long, as 
we follow its sharp outline cleaving 
the sky. And how nobly some 
mountains sustain themselves in 
air! for they verily seem aerial, 
visionary, when vested, as they so 
often are, with a faint veil of atmo- 
sphere, which imparts to their 
rugged surface a soft and delicate 
tinting. How delightful it is to sit 
on the silent shore of a loch, gaz- 
ing by the hour at reflections of is- 
land or hill, wondering if any in- 
telligences behold to admire such 
beauty, when man is far removed 
from such wild places, and naught 
but the lonely heron or gloomy 
raven scans the wildness of the 
spot ! 

It is a favourite fancy of ours 
that there are intelligences—spirits, 
if you like—who enjoy the beauty 
of earth where man is not, and ad- 
mire the good works of God where 
man seldom or never comes, no 
less than in spots where he is fre- 
quently seen. Not for us men 
only was this earth clothed with 
beauty and grandeur. 

Imagine a holiday taken among 
the secrets of nature, traversing 
her inner working, and following 
up her closest processes, without our 
being answerable to heat or cold, 
lightning or storm, rock or flood. 
This may be the case with spirit- 
ual beings now at hand beside us, 
though we know it not; and may 
be our happy lot, among other 
great gifts reserved for us in a fu- 
ture state of existence. How we 
should love to plant ourselves in 
the very heart of some wild storm, 
and watch the working of the ele- 
ments, and follow up that strange 
essence known to us as lightning, 
electricity, and magnetism! How 
it would delight us to know exactly 
how plants grow, and enter into the 
secrets of the cedar afd the minu- 
test lichen! How we should be 
charmed with the treasures of the 
snow, and wing our way on the 
verge of some white towering cloud ! 
There would be some work for us 
if we followed the changes of a 
single drop of water—now in the 
ocean, now in the air, now on the 
earth—again and again undergoing 
strange and rapid change. How 
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the mysterious depths of ocean 
would fill us with food for study ! 
how the strong mountains reveal 
marvellous formations in their inner 
recesses ! 

But this is dreaming: suggested 
by the notion of other intelligent 
beings, besides man, seeing and 
admiring the beauties of the earth. 
We may, however, be sure, it is so : 
and similar contemplation of the 
strange wonders of other worlds 
may be among the happy occupa- 
tions reserved for us hereafter. 

Holidays afford the occupied 
man more leisure for study of 
botany, geology, or any other 
branch of natural science. Away 
among the hills, or by the sounding 
sea, he may gather fresh facts in 
the history of the world. Fresh in- 
terests arouse themselves, and the 
man feels himself expanding in 
heart and intellect. The petty de- 
tails of his common calling—if such 
they are, as they often must be— 
take less prominence in his thoughts, 
and a large field of sympathy opens 
out as he garners a few treasures 
into the storehouse of memory. He 
will probably do his own common 
work the better for an enlarged ex- 
perience and deeper insight of 
things. More food for thought will 
be his, and the rising up of some 
pleasant memory may now and 
then lessen the weariness if his 
work grows heavy. Some bright 
bit of scenery, some sunny me- 
mory, will surely at times help 
to cheer him on, when days are 
gloomy and the sky overcast with 
clouds. 

We look up during a pause in 
this writing, and our eyes rest satis- 
factorily on a clear photograph 
hanging on the wall opposite. It is 
a sun-picture of Thirlmere, with 
the light of evening flashing off its 
fair expanse of water, the near sur- 
face of which is broken by the 
translucent heads of severals firs 
growing on the shore. Beyond 
rises a bank well-clothed with wood, 
varied by open fields; and awa 
above these soars the mighty Hel- 
vellyn, towering grandly in the dis- 
tance. At the far end of the lake 
are seen other heights about Dun- 
mail Raise and the Grasmere Hills, 
shewing faintly in the far distance. 
It is a lovely view, and well do we 
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remember traversing the road pass- 
ing along the shores of the lake one 
evening in May, a few years ago, 
when our party was full of fun, 
making the quiet places echo with 
laughter, or else passing a few 
minutes in silent admiration of some 
bit prettier than usual. We kept 
our driver in a state of ape 
merriment, which at times his good 
behaviour could not restrain, and 
he was forced to a hearty laugh out- 
right. This picture recalls the even- 
ing,—the flashing lake, the shadowy 
woods, the noble Helvellyn then 
touched with snow. 

Many a man, engrossed in his 
profession or business, has little or 
no time for observing carefully the 
aspects of nature. During the lei- 
sure of his holiday, these assert 
their claim. He may then, undis- 
turbed, gaze on the deepening 
colours of the sunset, or stay to ad- 
mire some effective combination of 
cloud, or watch the shadows flying 
across the moors, or look at playing 
fish beneath some bridge, or admire 
the stately flight of a heron, with- 
out a sense of leaving anything 
neglected. 

Proper enjoyment of a holiday 
presupposes work: consequently 
we speak of those who but rarely 
know what entire leisure means, 
and not of those whose time hangs 
heavily on their hands, having no 
work, or the need of it. Such can 
scarcely know what leisure is, from 
knowing nothing of hurry and fa- 
tigue among accumulating details 
of needful work. Such can never 
know what a holiday really is. A 
system of compensation is here kept 
up, as in most other human rela- 
tions: we appreciate things most 
by antithesis. Contrast brings out 
things in their true colours. If Sir 
William Mac Donothing lies back 
listlessly as his carriage rolls along 
some striking pass, or by the shore 
of some fine Scottish loch, and 
‘* sees nothing in it,” it is because 
he has contributed nothing ¢o it: 
nothing in the way of hard work as 
a set-off against present ease. The 
dusty pedestrian, who steps aside 
as the wheels roll by, gathers more 
of the spirit of the wilds: takes a 
refreshment of heart from the pure 
air and elevating prospects, to which 
Sir William is quite a stranger. 
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This because previous hard work at 
study table, or office desk, or by 
sick-bed side, or behing a shop 
counter, has set the mind into an 
attitude of reception: the man is 
open to the influence of the place. 
So possibly, if you took the mea- 
sure of the life-enjoyment of each, 
there would be a small margin on 
the side of the pedestrian. 

Here we will take the opportunity 
to remark, that in respect of the 
thorough enjoyment of any holida 
there must of necessity be a mind 
but exempt from care: not guwite so, 
necessarily, but free from any great 
weight of anxiety or any prevalent 
oppression from within or without. 

or rightly to enjoy and take to 
ourselves the beauties of nature pre- 
supposes a state of rest in the mind. 
An agitated or over-careladen mind 
cannot receive the placidities of 
natural thin Neither can a mali- 
cious spirit Deartily enjoy the calm 
without. It needs an inner measure 
of repose to receive the outward rest. 
Hence we see how true it is that 
“the meek-spirited shall possess the 
earth.” Possess it, not by purchase 
or nominal appropriation, but by an 
inner reception. Possess it, in its 
fulness of variety, in its beauty, in 
hen the heart is 


its teaching. 
calmest, come the secret meanings 
and most delicate suggestions of any 


beauty soever. Now, although we 
may have been tossed to and fro 
among complicaated transactions of 
business, or hurried day after day in 
our profession, still this needful con- 
dition of rest will return to the mind 
at the holiday season, be there no 
sense of great wrong weighing on 
the mind, no severe consciousness of 
some actual crime, as Alexander 
Smith remarks in his poetical work 
work descriptive of his journies in 
the Isle of Skye,—“ Away in the 
. horth, amid its green or stony still- 

ness, shall jaded hand and brain find 
repose—repose, the depth and inten- 
sity of which the idler can never 
know. In that blessed idleness you 
become in a strange way acquainted 
with yourself. Conscience tells her 
mind pretty freely about certain 
little shabby selfishnesses and un- 
manly violence of temper, which you 
had quietly consigned to forgetful- 
ness, And this quiet, the silence, 
the rest, are not only good for the 
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soul they are good for the body also. 
And in going to the north, it is hest 
to take everything quietly and in 
moderation.” 

Few lands can equal Scotland for 
a month’s glorious holiday in autamn. 
Let the suns of July scorch us, and 
the dust of Edinburgh or some great 
southern town settle unpleasantly in 
our throat, and its noisy streets grow 
wearisome, and the thick atmosphere 
muffle us round, still we can wait, 
impatiently though it be, for August 
lst: wait day by day. At last it 
comes, and then like a bird from its 
cage, or an arrow from the string, 
we are off, all of us who can get 
away: and before the last scarlet 
colouring has left the upper clouds 
and died on the Northern Sea, we are 
among the silent hills, in the strange 
repose of huge moorland ranges, or 
beside the level loch, where slowly 
and slowly sink down the shadows 
of calm night. How great the 
change wrought for us in a few hours! 
Last evening, the harsh grating 
sounds of the common city ; on this, 
the full repose of quiet nature, that 
bathes our spirits as the dew the 
leaves. Face to face with leisurely 
nature in her moods of beauty, it 
were lamentable if we caught not 
some of her spirit of rest. If that 
serenity of mind and heart be ours, 
we l take deeper reflections and 
mirror back loftier truths ; entertain 
wider sympathies, and a more com- 
prehensive love; have keener per- 
ceptions and render worthier adora- 
tion. Into that calm of heart, what 
good influences may not come! The 
excellence of the time may extend 
along our whole future life. Certain 
it is, the noblest condition of the 
human mind is accompanied with 
profound repose. Hence we see how 
desirable it is to seek to secure into 
each day of life, and more parti- 
cularly of our holiday seasons, some 
portion of quietude and reflective 
time. Yet how few of us ever think 
of seeking to secure this; many 

ple seem rather to avoid seasons 
of still thought and memory. The 
holiday season affords many persons 
more chance of securing this repose, 
if they at all desire it. Thus a great 
good is gained by holiday times. 

Scotland ranks among the first 
places of resort at holiday seasons, 
from the great extent of country 
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abounding in wildness and freedom, 
where several kinds of field sports 
ean be carried on, and where the 
hardy pedestrian can find ample 
scope for his powers. Wide, various, 
charming, is the roomy province of 
Loch, and Moor, and Mountain, in 
that glorious land. If lonely converse 
with nature be desired, surely even 
yet, despite the prevalence of the 
modern tourist, those who heartily 
feel the charm of wild spots endowed 
with grandeur may find it. 


“ Yet I know there lie, all lonely, 
Still to feed thought’s loftiest mood, 
Countless glens undesecrated, 

Many an awful solitude. 


Many a scar, like bald sea-eagle, 
Hoary-scalped with boulder piles, 
Stands against the sunset, eyeing, 
Ocean and the outmost isles.” 


Again, who does not love the Lake 
District of England, that has ever 
whiled away a golden time among 
the diversified combinations of that 
charming land. Less extensive, and 
for the most part less severe, than 
Scottish scenery, it has enchanting 
beauties of hill, lake, stream, and fall; 
and is moreover found possessed of 
some wild localities that fairly rival 
the sternest spots of the far north. 
The main features of the scenery, 


also, are here more easily compre- 
hended, more readily taken in by the 
eye, being less vast and grouped 


more collectedly together. In the 
lake district you are, as it were, 
nearer the scenery than in many 
parts of Scotland. Its beauties are 
easily grasped, lying clustered to- 
gether like buds of some sweet rose. 
For those persons of southern and 
middle England, who can less easily 
spare the time for journeys to the 
north, there is the wonder-land of 
Wales, fertile in rich scenery and 
severity of rock. There are here 
many centres of scenery where our 
head-quarters may be made for a 
week or more; and we shall find 
more to see than can properly be 
accomplished in the time. Why, the 
very strangeness of the Welsh tongue 
gives one the certain knowledge of 
being well removed from our daiiy 
walks of life. Many are the parts of 
southern and middle Wales but little 
known to Englishmen. Here we 
might make voyages of discovery 
and bring back spoils of beauty for 
memory’s use by winter fireside. 
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Beneficial as the regular autumn 
holiday undoubtedly is, as giving the 
thorough change needed alike by 
mind and body, and as affording o 
portunities for long excursions, still 
to many persons, and especially of 
the poorer classes, such occasions can 
seldom or never come. We think 
sometimes with pity of those who 
never have a long holiday worthy the 
name. Sad is the protracted daily 
work of many men, who see no pro- 
spect before them of anything tobreak 
emphatically the long monotony of 
labour. We suppose most of our 
readers, when starting on some plea- 
sant journey, have had a curious pity 
for those they are leaving behind at 
work; a sort of feeling accompanying 
it, as though it were somehow cu/- 
pable for them togo away while others 
are left at work. That very con- 
tinuance at work, however, produces 
in the end, with some old and tired 
workmen, a quiet disregard of all 
seasons of holiday or change; and 
we almost envy the steady uniformity 
they exhibit, unchequered by even a 
desire for holidays. Still in early 
and middle life all hard work is felt 
as a great tie; the harness galls us 
now and then. We have sometimes 
longed to give all those hard work- 
ing men a right pleasant holiday by 
stream or sea, as we have 
through some extensive scene of la- 
bour; to pack them off for a day or 
two among the mountains ; and to do 
so suddenly when unlooked for, and 
without any wages lost to them. 


How pleasant it is on some autumn 
afternoon to stroll away with thelittle 
onesintothe coppice, and gathersticks 
and fir-cones for making a fire in 
the open space at hand for boiling 
the tea which is coming after us! 
Merry voices echo among the stems, 
as the children try who shall find 
most fir-cones, while “‘ papa” snoozes 
on his back, or drei takes in the 
spirit of the whole. The scent of 
burning weeds is possibly borne into 
the coppice from adjoining fields, 
bringing, when recognised, half 
memories of far autumn days long, 
long past. The plaintive autumn 
song of the robin adds a tinge of 
melancholy to the pictures of 
memory. But cheerfulness returns 
when the youngsters clap their hands 
over the crackling twigs, when a suc- 
cessful fire is in a fair way for boil- 
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ing the requisite water ‘‘ Mary ” has 
just brought. How the young Turks 
enjoy the eatables! what screams of 
delight if the white tail of a rabbit 
appears dropping down the wood! 
how Amy is charmed with the 
wreath “papa” strung round her 
hat! how pleased little Nelly is with 
a ride on the Newfoundland’s back! 
But how fast the time goes ! its pro- 
gress a measure of the happiness of 
the time. As they ramble home 
through the fields at sunset, the elder 
ones admiring the tints of the west, 
there is a general sense of having 
enjoyed a holiday ; a sort of ease of 
miud to the graver ones of the party, 
as though some weight had been 
lifted from the mind. 

How pleasant the unexpected holi- 
day! If some old friend drops in 
unawares, one whose kindly coun- 
tenance we have not seen for long, 
and whose face duveth good like a 
medicine, how we strive to lay aside 
our work, be that what it may, and 
devote the rest of the day to cheery 
intercourse ! The vague sense of care, 
so difficult wholly to keep aloof from 
us, retires for a while, as details of 
our lives are mutually made known. 
How pleasant it is to drive over .o 
the old abbey a few miles away, 
placed in romantic scenery, and to 
pic-nic under the grey walls tenanted 
by chattering starlings! Possibly 
Agnes or Dora does a little sketching 
of some pretty bit of the ruin, with 
the kindly encouragement of our 
friend. Some interesting discussion 
arises among the elders, on the age 
of the abbey; capitals and arches 
are studied, with what tracery is left 
in the windows, and surmises are 
ventured as to the comparative pe- 
riods of the several portions of the 
ruin. How enjoyable the stillness 
of the time and the repose of grey 
ivy-clad abbey! at one time all the 
party unite in friendly meeting ; at 
another each member wanders off as 
he pleases. By and by we ramble 
here and there, as seems good to 
each, to discover the ins and outs of 
the place, and find effective spots of 
view. One likes to hunt out a bit of 
figure or leaf carving and display it 
to the rest, who meanwhile may 
have found some relic of the old reli- 
gion stili adorning the inside of the 
church. ‘Then comes the agreeable 
drive home in the cooler evening : 
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and the day finishes well if by 
chance the last light kindles into un- 
wonted beauty the western clouds, 
like a heavenly smile on the face of 
the dying. 

Holidays at Scarborough! what 
a contrast to the above, with the 
brilliant shops, and gaily-dressed 
visitors, so numerous, the prome- 
nade to music of a capital band; 
where so much fashionable life is 
seen, so much dress is shewn, and so 
varied a collection of pleasure-seek- 
ers is drawn from all parts of the 
kingdom and a few places abroad ! 
If yougotoScarborough, you mustex- 
pect to find tne West End of Lodnon 
by the Sea. ‘The nature of the thing 
is totally distinct trom holidays alla- 
ded to above. You see much “life” 
at Scarborough, and can study 
character as from a capital vantage- 
ground; so many aristocratic-look- 
ing men, some of the finest anywhere 
seen ; so many professionals, in sin- 
gular attire and with great growth of 
beard; so many dowager ladies ever 
found sitting and listening to the 
band at the stated times; so many 
jolly English girls, fresh-looking, 
healthy, blooming, with clear Eng- 
lish complexions and quiet self-pos- 
session, and no few of them with 
features of beauty or strength of 
character, the like of which one could 
leisurely gaze upon with satisfaction. 
Such contrasts does the Scarborough 
promenade afford: hereagrim, beard- 
ed officer, with that delicate girl on 
his arm in pretty white dress and 
with long blonde hair left to the 
caresses of the breeze ; there stands 
a solemn German professor, with 
grave features and enormous black 
beard, who looks out solemnly across 
the North sea, as the band playsya 
dreamy and subtly beautiful piece by 
Offenbach ; not far off sits a popular 
authoress, a little out of the crowd, 
who, as from a secret look-out, scans 
the crowd for studies of character, 
and who herself is unnoticed in her 
quiet dress; yonder leans a City 
stockbroker, against the sea para- 
pet, surely studying the money 
article in the “ Times,” and taking 
his holiday as a necessary duty of 
the year; here is a group of fast 
young fellows, in gorgeous neck-tiee 
aud closely cut attire, elaboratel~ 
got up, who stare hard at each pretty 
girl who passes among the throng 
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now we have a mass of children, 
mostly prettily dressed, who of all 
others thoroughly enjoy themselves, 
staying a moment to hear the music, 
then running off down to the sands 
for shell-seeking or a race on don- 
keys, or any fun which may turn up, 
probably to assist in building castles 
of sand, quite as durable as those 
aerial structures raised by their 
respected parents. Likely the child- 
ren have the best of it; though for 
all present the air is fresh and the 
sea-waves gloriously free, and the 
music of the best, and society ever 
changing, and the company lively, 
and a general aspect of gaiety is 
every where. 

For the man weary with hard 
work, who for months could scarcely 
meet each day’s requirements, Scar- 
borough is scarcely the place to 
soothe his excited nerves, or relieve 
his oppressed spirit. It is a rare 

lace for “life” by the sea, but 

ardly calculated to impart the rest 
required. Life goes too fast, and 
the excitement is too great, and the 
contrast to London life not wide 
enough, thoroughly to discharge the 
prime object of a holiday. Besides 
we cannot sufficiently do as we like 
at Scarborough; society has its re- 
quirements of dress and so forth, 
which is antagonistic to the true 
holiday feeling. For those who 
merely want a change of life, and 
who have not passed many months 
of close application at work, and 
are above all things fond of society 
it is all very well, and we can all 
thoroughly enjoy a little of that 
kind of thing. But the weary brain 
and hand want rest; it is requisite 
upon weariness, and more readily 
found’ at some quiet spot on the 
shore, or in the recesses of calm 
silent mountains. 

One hour on the shore of some 
sweet lake whose waters lave the 
pebbles at our feet, while we gaze 
on the line of circling hills or their 
shadows sharply seen below, is 
more likely to bring to the mind 
that dreamy quietude wherein it 
nny: settles down into a re- 

ective calm as still as the glassy 
pool. In that attitude is the mind 
most fitted to receive some imager 
of the everlasting hills. That posi- 
tion of rest and waiting opens the 
avenues for heavenly visitants. And 
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who shall say what divine commu- 
nications may not come when the 
mind is supernaturally calm, and its 
chambers cleared for the reception 
of any high influences? Softly asa 
white feather, floating down on the 
bosom of the lake from a passing 
bird, may some message or insight 
come, and the hidden meaning of 
things be told, and ourselves direc- 
ted a right step onward. Such 
moments are like a pause on a bridge 
of cloud, overspanning the neces- 
sarily stern ravine of life. We 
thence can survey our own tumul- 
tuous course, lifted for a while alike 
above its still pools and stoney shal- 
lows. In such a mood, we can 
nevertheless enjoy most thoroughly 
any beauty with which we are 
surrounded; yea, much more so than 
in our common moments, for such 
an attitude renders our perception 
clearer. Unseen, the vapour of the 
lake passes into the sky ; we will do 
more than mention its counterpart 
in the aspirations of the soul. 

Very delightful are fishing holi- 
days in spring and early summer, 
when by river or lake we spend the 
hours apart and have opportunity 
for writing down in the note-books 
of memory many a curious fact in 
natural history. It is a kind of 
triumph, to land some trout or sal- 
mon, cunningly ensnared from the 
flood. Eye and hand must be alike 
watchful for every change of wind, 
light, temperature and so on, if we 
would become skilful fishermen. We 
are inclined to believe that this 
close companionship with nature is 
one of the best phases of a fishing 
holiday. We are brought face to 
face with her in many a shy mood; 
and long watching by the water-side, 
or from some trusty boat, enables us 
to observe the aspects of earth, and 
sky, and flood, and to record the 
habits of many man-shunning ani- 
mals. The same may be said of 
Grouse-shooting in the autumn, 
though more movement is in it, and 
more change. It also takes cogni- 
sance of changes of weather, and 
many minor facts relating to life on 
the moors are recognised, where 
nature has it all her own way. The 
surroundings bring the true holiday 
feeling: the fresh air of the moors, 
the often striking scenery, the open 
sky, the wild animals around. Long 
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intercourse with nature follows as 
& necessary consequence upon a 
month’s grouse-shooting, and to 
many a nobleman having his shoot- 
ing-box in the Highlands, the killing 
of game is far from being his prime 
object or interest. Health comes 
with the pure atmosphere of the 
moorlands. There is also the jolly 
and free companionship with fellow 
sportsmen, the merry festive gather- 
ing at luncheon time, and the cheery 
intercourse of evening when the 
events of the day are discussed as 
part of the conversation. Thus 
Grouse-shooting in the Highlands 
becomes an admirable set-off against 
the constraint and close atmosphere, 
and possibly the hard work, of the 
London season. Many a man looks 
forward toit as a brightly green 
oasis on the horizon of a dusty 
plain. 

We come to speak of what holi- 
ae are to children, even as the 
golden gate to a paradise of enjoy- 
ment. We know that in after-life 
scarcely anything can elate as as 
did a “half-holiday” in the early 
school-days. How we bounded for 
very glee, and felt as though a vast 
field were opened out between us 
and to-morrow’s tasks! Marvellous 
elasticity of childhood ! buoying up 
the youthful spirit above the really 
grave troubles then met with, able 
at a word to carry the heart glee- 
fully past all touch of grief, and 
float it away as on the wings of a 
sea-gull across an ocean of rapturous 
gladness! Who has not known the 
unaccountable and sudden passages 
of happiness that will dash across 
the heart of childhood, like wind- 
ripples suddenly seen on a lake, and 
leave us wondering whence they 
came ? Suck strange flashes of cause- 
less, or apparently causeless, glad- 
ness grow less and less frequent as 
we advance beyond the sunny fields 
of childhood. What measureless 
pleasure then we took in the sim- 
plest toys! what infinite amuse- 
ment in atop, or kite, or sling! 
what resources in a fishing-line or 
bag of marbles! how useful that old 
knife with the broken blade! what 
interest taken in a bird-trap or night 
line set for eels! We can well re- 
member how delighted we were at 
our old grammar school, if by 
writing a Latin letter to the doctor, 
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we could induce him, on any protext 
soever, to grant us a holiday. Books 
were pitched aside, as though gone 
for ever, and away we sped, like 
arrows from the string. What de- 
light we boarders took in making 
long marauding excursions into the 
country around, regardless some- 
times, we fear, of the rights of 
property! Those walnut-trees . so 
conveniently overhung the road by 
that old mile-post not far from the 
mill, and the enclosure of a certain 
ancient abbey charitably afforded 
some grand damsons, not to speak 
of the great chesnut -trees in such 
and such a park, near the broad 
meer! What a charm lingers even 
about the memory of those long free 
strolls far into the country, oak the 
extravagant fun we had by the 
way, with a daring abandonment to 
rolicking humour not known, and 
perhaps not fitting, to our after- 
years. 

Most of us remember what interest 
we took in a game of cricket during 
those school holidays; how we 
worked hard to conquer, with an 
energy scarcely less than that of 
Prussians and French in the present 
struggle; how we threw ourselves 
into the conflict, until evening 
forced us home. Many were the 
shades of character traced in the 
temperament and conduct of school- 
boys, prophetic of what they would 

e when men. What friendships 
we formed at school, strong, ardent, 
and intimate ; such as after-life can 
scarcely equal, while we lament the 
loss ot old comrades, so valued in 
that early time! During long ram- 
bles for birds’ nests, and when nut- 
hunting in autumn, or on long 
winter evenings, by the glow of 
school fire, when only a few lads 
remained in the great dimly-lighted 
hall, what life-friendships we mu- 
tually declared ! what intimacies ex- 
changed! what tales related! all 
suddenly broken off when those com- 
rades went forth to occupations and 
scenes widely separated. Some- 
times a school friendship lasts a life- 
time ; but it is rarely so. 

Speaking of holidays at school, 
we think good use of some few 
hours each week might be made 
by masters accompanying scholars 
out into the country, and ex- 
plaining to them many facts in 
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natural history, while the lads were 
but little restrained,and were induced 
to collect specimens, which many 
lads would do with the like eager- 
ness displayed in collecting birds’ 
eggs, or in fishing, or what not. 
The struggle to excel in collecting 
specimens would be beneficial ; and 
the good feeling between master 
and pupil would be cemented. At 
some of our great schools we are 
glad to see that natural science is 
beginning to take a place among the 
subjects taught: it is a step in the 
right direction, connecting abstract 
truths to close interests of our daily 
life. It is one of the strongest in- 
centives to study, when you have 
interested the mind in the subject 
under consideration Now thestudy 
of dead languages and mathematics 
only is particularly dry, until we 
advance far enough to see their 
bearing on subjects of common life, 
which lads seldom do at school. If 
to such studies we can add a little 
natural science, and show the bear- 
ing that other branches of knowledge 
have upon this, we have achieved a 
result well calculated to stimulate 
the interest, as well as to clear the 
mind of the student. Such a com- 
bination might read:ly be furthered 
by a special part of the week being 
set aside for the study of natural 
science in the field; and we imagine 
such occasions would rank as holi- 
days with wany a shrewd boy. 
And doubtless some would prefer 
joining the master on such occasions 
during the weekly holiday, if no 
other time could be found. We 
commend this to the consideration 
of schoo|masters, as an experiment 
at least worth trying. 


What shall we say of holidays 
among the marvellous scenery of 
Switzerland, the rushing streams, 
the glaciers, the snow fields, and 
riven peaks of those sublime moun- 
tains? What a field for instruc- 
tive observation and rapt contem- 
plation among the soaring peaks 
that encompass those frozen soli- 
tudes! What grand loneliness and 
severe untrodden abodes of silence, 
broken but by the avalanche or 
strange sound of passing wind, or 
yelp of wheeling eagle ! How charm- 
ingly nestle the chalets at the feet of 
deathly precipices; dwellings never 
80 picturesque as in these grand 
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Swiss valleys! How a land like this 
binds to itself the affections of its 
inhabitants, the tendrils of whose 
regard have something very definite 
toclimb! A brave little people, those 
of Switzerland and the Tyrol, strong 
in their love of home, and firmly 
attached to their beautiful land, 
No wonder : so gifted those countries 
in sublimity and loveliness ; where 
the simplest folk have a wealth of 
grandeur in the scenery, as the 
richest people of many countries go 
thousands of miles to see, and can- 
not purchase, with all their wealth, 
but for a few brief weeks. If 
after our brief holiday we leave 
such scenes with regret, and cast 
many ‘a longing, lingering look 
behind,” we may be sure the ua- 
tives of those valleys would pine 
for the familiar contour of their 
homely mountains, and the evening 
splendours of the upper ranges, and 
the pure atmosphere, if removed 
from their charming land. 

During dark days of winter, when 
thick sleet fills the air, and a nasty 
“slush” is on the pavement as we 
hurry along to enter the shelter of 
our homes, we shall probably be 
able, mind and body, to stand the 
heavy sky and rough weather all 
the better for these autumn holi- 
days ; to resist the raw cold the 
easier for having partaken of the 
bracing air of sea or mountains, 
and imbibed the healthy ozone 
which is so often lacking in a city 
atmosphere. ‘lhe mind will most 
ao bly be all the clearer, and the 

rain freer from aching, to discuss 
any knotty points that arise in the 
course of duty during dark months 
of winter. Memory, too, will often 
revert with pleasure to that spot 
where ‘we made a sketch of an 
old mill, or to sounding shore, or 
broad stretch of moorland, when 
the hand and eye are weary from 
their work, and we rest ourselves 
beside a cheery fire in the sanctuary 
of home. Many holiday seasons, 
and the lovely spots then visited, 
are 


‘‘ Remembered half the year, and hoped 
the rest.” 


It is rather surprising, even to 
ourselves, to find how soon our 
feelings change, and how readily 
we take to fresh surroundings, 
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when some scores of leagues lie be- 
tween us and the ordinary scenes 
of our labours. The human mind 
is eminently plastic, and fits itself 
readily to a thousand conditions of 
existence. It is curious to find 
how soon the past begins to appear 
vague and dreamlike, as we grow 
familiar with altered scenes and cir- 
cumstances. As we don a soft hat, 
or a straw, and start off with some 
trusty friend fora long walk among 
the hills, or accompany the ladies 
on ponies, we are not the same staid 
creatures of study, senate, hall, 
office, or shop, who, very few days 
ago, were plodding steadily at our 
allotted work. Past months of 
work fade into pale colours,—are 
gone,—removed into the back- 

round of life. If a few weeks of 

oliday lie before us, we expatiate 
over the prospect; and our atten- 
tion, so long directed mainly to the 
needful duties of our calling, passes 
with surprising ease to far different 
scenes and studies. Yes; marvel- 
lously do the scenes and life of the 
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past grow misty and unreal amid 
the changes attending our holiday 
time. If we were suddenly trans- 
lated to some far bright planet, we 
should probably turn round amid 
the marvels of a strange creation, 
and forget in a day or two we ever 
lived on earth! or look upon our 
former existence as removed back 
a long, long way, and possibly look 
upon ourselves in such far times 
with a curious pity. This adapta- 
tion of mind will probably go with 
us when we pass out of this life into 
nobler offices, amid scenes more 
wondrous far than the brightest 
lines of earth can yield; when 
work shall know no toil, and rest 
no weariness or satiety, but work 
and rest be one, and our existence 
replete with delightful admiration 
of fresh wonders of creation. Then 
shall be to us the truest holiday 
feeling—then the most enraptured 
gaze. For that bright consumma- 
tion we wait in those darker avenues 


of time. 
H. P., F.a.s. 


DANAE. 


FROM SIMONIDES, 


(With her infant son Perseus, Danaé is committed in a small boat to the fury of the sea: in the 
midst of storm she apostrophises h r sleeping child.) 


So in the rushing of the mighty wind 
That round the boat with angry ocean strove, 


Pale Danaé felt its dread ; 


what time her cheek 


Was dashed with spray, as, closer pressed, she wound 
Her loving arm round Perseus, while she said : 
Like trouble have I, little one, though you 

The flowers of sleep can gather ; your young heart 
In this our home so joyless, brazen-bound, 

Sweet rest can find amid this nightly gloom. 

The wave you heed not, leaping on your hair 

Of plenteous curls, nor yet the sobbing wind 
Pressing your purple robe, my lovely babe ! 

My words fall powerless on your little ear, 

This dire calamity to you unknown. 

Sleep on, my child: thou tossing ocean—sleep ; 
And may this great unmeasured sorrow sleep ! 


H. P, 
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“ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE.” 
“‘ And I will cause posteritie shall know 








How faire thov wert above all woman-kinde ; 
And after ages monuments shall find, 
Shewing thy beauties’ title, not thy name, 
Rose of the world that sweetened so the same.’’ 
* RosaMonp’s CoMPLAINT.”’—Daniel, 1602. 


BEyonp the popular tradition, the 
brief notices of loca] historians, and 
a few ballads of the poorest descrip- 
tion, it is strange how little contem- 
poraries have made of so fruitful a 
theme, as the beautiful and unfor- 
tunate Rosamond Clifford, whose 
strange hidden life, and mournful 
end, have furnished the material for 
many a modern poem and romance. 
Daughter of a noble, and mistress 
of a king, living and dying in the 
= of the Troubadours, and the 
“ Sweet singers of Provence,” in the 
very of romance and song, her 
story, but for a few mere records, 
remains unwritten and unsung. Of 
that sad life-history, no relics 
are left but the ruins of the Laby- 
rinth, and the“ little nunnery” at 
Godstow, and a portion of her tomb. 
Portraits, said to be of “ Fair 
Rosamond,” are extant, but none of 
them suggest much probable resem- 
blance to her whom quaint old 
Daniel calls “ Rose of the World.” 
The r soiled Rose had faded 
and died, nearly five hundred years 
before the poet wrote her “ Com- 
plaint,”in which he gives two 
curiously distinct and opposite ver- 
sions of her conduct and character, 
together with a strong impression 


that he counted her a much-wronged 
and scarcely guilty woman. And 
who shall say that the heiress of 
Fitz-Pontz de Clifford, reared in a 
convent and strictly guarded in her 
father’s house, was not the lawful 
wife of Henry, rather then the law- 
less Frenchwoman, who broke her 
own marriage-vows to wed the Eng- 
lish king? Who knows with what 
‘om sng to the father, of future 

onours for himself and a throne for 
his child, were held out as ultimate 
reward for present silence, ou a 
marriage, secret then, but to be 
acknowledged at a more convenient 
season, per! _ Guienne and Acqui- 
taine weighed all too heavily against 
faith and honour, when policy and 
avarice pointed to Eleanor’s wide 
inheritance, and were too much for 
Henry, “ nought all wyse.” 

How else account for the king’s 
own words to William, Earl of 
Salisbury,° ears after, on the bat- 
tle-field Was it a hidden impulse 
born of late remorseful memory ? 
“ Thou artmy legitimate son ” he said 
to the eldest born of the dead woman 
who had been true to him in life 
and death, whether—God and the 
king knew only—whether as mis- 
tress or as wife, 





We rede that in Englonde was a kin 
d her 


Rose, and for her grate bewte he cle 


that had a leman whose name was 
to say, Rose-of-the- 


-monde, d.. is 
world, for him thought she passed all wymen in bewte.— From “ Dialogues of Dives 
and Pauper, structurally treatynge of the Ten Commandments,” 


By Richard Pynson, 1493. 


? Then regynd Henry nought all wyse, 
The son of Mold the Emparyse. 
He held Rosamund the theen. 
Great sorwe hit was for ye Queene. 
At Woodstock for herre he made a towre, 
That is called Rosamund’s bowre. 


From a Pedigree, 1448. 


3 William Longué epée, Earl of Salisbury, died of poison 1226, His epitaph 


was not unlike his mother’s. 


“ Flos conitum Wilielmus, cognomini Longus, 
En fis vaginum cepit habire brevum.” 


Rosamond had another son, Geoffry, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln. 


Hearne’ s “ Curious Discourses.” 
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* Rosamond hath little left her but her 


name, 
And that disgraced, for time hath 
wronged the same.” 


In constant communication with 
the nuns at Godstow, which was to 
be her refuge in the years to come 
the pious women questioned an 
reproved her. She answered always, 
“that it was well with her, and that 
she should of a certaintie be saved, 
and showed no shame, neither con- 
fusion.” Was this the quiet sense of 
innocence, or the bravado of guilt ? 
She told the good sisters, that when 
a tree in the grave-yard should 
grow into a stone, it should be a 
token that she was in heaven. In 
1703, a walnut-tree was rooted up 
by a storm, that was, some way, 
embedded on part of an ancient 
tombstone, with the inscription, 
“ Godestowe une chaunterie 7,” 

Another chronicle says, “ she was 
to them as a saynte.” 

Frampton on Severn, the seat of 
one branch of the Cliffords, contends 
with Chirk-castle, Hay Castle, Ham- 
marck-Clifford, and Clifford Castle, 
for the distinction of being Rosa- 
mond’s birthplace. Some evidence 
points to the last, where she is said 
to have lived with her father, Fitz- 
Richard Fitz-Pontz, after leaving 
the convent, where she had been 
educated after her mother’s death.? 

Ireland, however, who, having 
access to the Shakespeare MSS., is 
a high authority, says Chirk was 
Rosamond’s birthplace ; but Urban, 
old Blome, Guillim, and all the 

heralds, say Frampton; and 
amongst them it is shown that the 
Cliffords of Frampton are a branch 
of the House of Cumberland, their 
ancestor being a certain Pontinus, 
of Normandy, who held Frampton 





King Henry II. to Rosamond. 


* Her mother was only da 
Clifford Castle as her dower. 
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1 “ And that swete name which thou so much dost wrong 
In time shall be some famous poet’s song.” 


from William I., and was succeeded 
by his brother, Richard Fitz-Ponti, 
or Pontz, the father of Rosamond 
Clifford A portrait, said to be of 
Fair Rosamond, is at Frampton 
Court, similar to the one at Hamp- 
ton Court; but neither the dress 
nor accessories prove their being of 
so early a date. 

An engraving in a circle (by Geo. 
Noble), from an ancient picture 
called ‘* Rosamond,” was published 
by Evans, Lincoln’s Inn Fields— 
the dress of the time of Henry VII., 
however—with the projecting veil 
supported by a whalebone. 

A portrait answering to ~ this 
engraving is said to be at Chirk 
Castle—a face of great beauty, the 
hair of a yellow colour.4 * 

Tradition says that the King came 
to Clifford Castle during a hawking 
party, and first saw his host's 
daughter riding with her ladies to 
meet him, with her falcon on her 
wrist. 

Neither history nor tradition fill 
up the interval between that dey 
*s marriage to the bril- 


and Hen 
liant and reckless Eleanor of 
France. With all her talent, her 


accomplishments—which were great 
for the times she lived in—her 
bold beauty, and power of mind 
and will, her hold as acknowledged 
wife and Queen, Eleanor was 
powerless to supersede Rosamond 
in her husband’s heart. 

Seeking no further rule, no 
political influence, no public or pri- 
vate interest, the gentle mistress 
held her quiet sway, holding her 
little court within a court, her life 
within the troubled life around her, 
happy with her children, and secure 
in the King’s affection.» How much 
or how little she knew or heard of 


Drayton's “ Heroieal Epistles.” 


hter and heiress of Ralph de Todemi, and brought 
er husband then assum: 


the name of Clifford. 
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3 In the “ Monasticon,” Walter de Clifford grants to the nuns certain property . 


at Frampton on Severn. 
7 Gentleman's Magazine.” 
5 I wro 
A crown was at my feete. 


ht on no mean object 
ptres obeyed me, 


Whom fortune made my King; love made my subject 
Who did command the land, most humbly pray’d me 
Henry the Second, that so highly weighed me. 






Daniel, 1602. 


~~. 
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the outer world, of court intrigues, 
of French and English jealousies, 
of the domestic broils in the palace, 
of Henry’s troubles with his fierce 
and passionate wife and unruly 
sons,—if these ever reached her 
uiet retreat, is not known; but 
that the Queen knew, sooner or 
later, of Rosamond’s existence is 
clear, and that she vowed ven- 
geance in her heart for the King’s 
infidelity. 

One of Eleanor’s French knights 
was in her confidence, and assisted 
her to further discoveries; to the 
knowledge that the King’s mistress 
was living perdu within a mile of 
the Palace at Woodstock; to 
watching Henry’s comings and 
goings, and at last tracking him to 
the low door in the park wall, and 
the underground passage which led 
to her rival’s home. 

Faithless herself, Eleanor was 
pitiless to the King’s derelictions. 
** Quoyqu’il en soy,” says Isaac de 

arrey. ‘La Reine offensée des 
amours du Roy, ne songea qu’a s’en 
Venger, sans se soucier a quel 
prix ne par quels moyens.” And 
again: “ Ellee auroit fait perir ce 
rivale si la mort ne l’en eut de- 
livrée.” 

8 says : “ The Queene reach- 
ed her by way of a ball ot silke 
which fell from her lappe, and 
upon Rosamond so vented her 
spleen that she lived not long 
after.” ‘* Eleanore ye Queene 
so dealte with hir that she died,” 
says an old chronicle; but that 
she actually lost her life by the 
Queen’s hand is now allowed 
to be a*fable. The story of the 
poison was strengthened by the 
fact that a cup was engraved upon 
Rosamond’s tomb; but it was pro- 
bably meant to represent a chalice, 
as a religious emblem. Still the 
legend obtained with the ballad- 
writers of old, and those of more 
modern date. A poet of our own 
day takes this view, and repre- 
sents the meeting of the Queen 
and herrival,and Eleanor’s talk with 
her French lover, Bouchard, who 
half-dissuades her at the last, from 
a of violence; she answers 

im; 
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““T would fain see this Rose grow. . . 

“T will not hurt her, Bouchard .. . 

“ Nay, if I meant to stab or poison her, 
you might so chide me,’’! 


Eleanor may feel bitterest jealousy 
and hate against the King’s mis- 
tress; the mistress shows none 
against the wife : 


“ She gets the harsh bran of my corn to 
eat,”’ 


she says, with gentle satire, and 
lets the thought go by. But when 
the “‘ wronged Queene” glides in 
upon her placid solitude, and stands 
with her dark face close to hers, 
and with that hard, vibrating voice 
of hers, with the foreign ring in it, 
says— 

= a Golden Lady, look me in the 

2. ” 


“Give me both hands, that I may look 
you through,” 
the softer nature gives way, and 
she accepts death, or a choice of 
deaths, at the hands of Henry’s 
Queen. With a piteous depreca- 
tion of her hate and cruelty, the 
poor Rose turns from the poison to 
the sword with a shiver of pain and 
fear. Life is very sweet. She 
hears her children’s voices ring 
across the garden, where they are 
playing in the sun. Their father’s 
name is on her lips—almost a cry ; 
but she dare not utter it, with his 
wife’s fierce eyes 80 near. 
“(Ts there not one will say a word for 
me?” 
she says, with imploring lips and 
eyes— 
“ A little sad word . . . God be pitiful,” 
Not one in this sharp world to speak 


for me. 
Queen. . . . . Yea, then your drink 
*:You will die simply then—you do the 
wiselier, 


Ros.—I have no breath that makes a 
curse for you. 
All goes to fashion prayer.”’ 


According to the poet, she drinks 
the poison, and the King comes in 
only in time to see her die. 

ut the fact remains that Rosa- 
mond died in 1177, when Eleanor 
was, and long had been, imprisoned. 
That the Queen did trace her home, 
and confront her, is not improbable ; 
and that her threats drove Rosa- 





1 « Rosamond, a Poem.” A. C. Swinburne, 
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mond to a living grave at Godstow 
is likely to be true. In one or two 
notices of the life and death of 
Rosamond, there is an allusion to 
her having died in her bower at 
Woodstock, in the absence of the 
King,’ who, —— for France, 
according to Drayton,’ left her 
svecially under the charge of one 
Vaughan, “a knight whom the 
King exceedingly loved, who kept 
the Palace at Woodstocke, and 
moche of the King’s jewels and 
treasure ; to whome, also, the King 
committed moche of his secrets, 
and in whom he put such trust, 
that he durst commit his love into 
his charge.” The truest account, 
however, seems to be that of her 
retreat to Godstow, where she re- 
mained till her death. 

Nothing now remains of the old 
Benedictine Convent but a few 
ruined arches and a broken wall.‘ 
Founded by Henry I., at the insti- 
gation of Editha de Lameline, who 
related a vision to the King, it was 
consecrated in 1138, and his bene- 
factions were continued by his suc- 
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cessor, Henry II., who afterwards 
caused daily mass to be said there 
for = repose of Rosamond Clifford's 
soul. 

Large sums were expended by 
Henry upon the place where his 
* Rose of the World” slept her long 
sleep before the altar, in the chapel 
of the convent, where the last years 
of that sorrowful life were spent, in 
repentance and prayer, in expiation 
for the sin which had been the glory 
of her life; or of his, who had let 
the world believe Ais sin was hers. 
Perhaps the loving heart thought 
it no loss if, by a few years anguish, 
she might, by God’s pity, win the 
pardon of that other dearer soul. 

So she died, true to the last—her 
secret with her. What matter her 
lost name, so ‘* her King,” in the eyes 
of men, ** had done no wrong ?” The 
world to her meant Henry Planta- 
genet; and she had foregone the 
world, lest through her should fall 
a shadow on the honour of Henry 
the King. 

She died, “‘ and her tombe stood 
before the altar,® covered with riche 





1 “ But yet ye King left not ye company of ye sayde Rosamond, unto the whiche 


he had made a house of wonder-worke, so that no creature, man or woman, might 
wynn to hyr, bot if he were instruct by the Kynge. or such as were ryghte secret 
wyth him teuching that matter. This house, after some writers, was named 
Labrinthus, or Dedalus-work or house, which is to meane (after most expositors) an 
house wroughte like unto a knotte in a garden called a maze; but ye common fame 
telleth that lastly ye Queene wan to hir by a clewe of silke, and delt with hir in such 
wise that she lived not long after. Of the manner of her death telleth not myn 
author: but when she was ded she was buried at the monastery of Godestowe, be- 
side Oxford.” —Fabian’s Chron. 1559. 
* “ It befel that she died and was buryd whyl ye Kinge was awaye; and whame 
he cam agen, for ye grate love that he had to hyr, he would see ye bodye in ye 
rave ; and when ye grave was open, there sate an orible tode on her brest, and a 
ule adder begirte hyr bodie about ye myddle. Thanne ye Kynge did shette agen 
ye grave.”—From a Compendious Treatise, “‘ Dialogues of Dives and Pauper,” by 
Richard Pynson. London: 1493. 
* Notes to Annototions of the Chronicles of History, Drayton. 
* Where Rosamond’s dust benoath the humble cell 
Imparts vain glory to the wave-worn dell ; 
Where mouldering piles are thinly scattered round, 
And one lone arch nods o’er the untrodden ground. 
The sacred dome once reared its awful head, 
And sombre groves their pious horror spread, 
Here, once preventing the proud bird of day, 
The deep bell woke the pensive nuns to pray. 
Here the pale taper through the livelong night 
From narrow window ftung its glimmering light. 
Now o’er the plain the mossy fragments fall, 
And oxen feed beside the grass-grown wall.” 
Translated from “ Carmina Quadragesima,”’ Oxon, 1748. 
5 In the remains of the chapel is still shown a large stone coffin, supposed to be 
Rosamond’s, divided down the centre. 
“Inside the south wall was newly wrote the verses said to have been on her 
~tomb— 
“ Hic jacet Rosa Mundi non Rosa Munda.” 
* Non redolet sed olet, que redolete solet.’’ 
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silke, and candles burning arounde 
it,” her memory honoured and be- 
beloved by the sisterhood, who 
would scarcely have accorded 80 
much to one, who, if guilty, would 
be doubly so in the eyes of so severe 
and strict an order. 

But even in death Rosamond was 
allowed no rest. According to Roger 
Hoveden, *‘ Hugh, Bishop of Lin- 
coln,! .being at Godstow, some fif- 
teen years after, inquired whose 
tomb was thus honoured, and hear- 
ing that it was Rosamond Clifford’s, 
he ordered the coffin to be removed. 
** Take her hence,” he said, *‘ with- 
out the church, lest through her 
the Christian religion be scandalised.” 
So her body was removed to the 
chapter-house. Only for a time, 
however. Again, after the Refor- 
mation, her grave was re-opened. 

Leland writes,? ‘ Rosamunde’s 
tumbe was taken up a-late; it is 
stone coffin, with this inscription, 
‘Tumba Rosa;’ hyr bones were 
closed in lede, and within that hyr 
bones were closed in lethyr. When 
it was opened, a swete smell came 
out of it.” Keutzner, a traveller in 
Elizabeth’s reign, says of Rosa- 
mond’s tomb that “all letters were 
wore away, excepting,— 

“+. Adorent 
Utque tibi detur requies; Rosa preca- 
mur.” 


Putting aside the old legend, 
= to be untrue, the story of 
ond Clifford closes at her con- 
vent gates. Of her after-life, of its 
duration, of her last hours, there is 
no mention made. Did she die alone 
at last, but for those shadowy 
nuns, and not less lonely, that per- 
chance the tutored guarded thoughts 
and memories, crushed down so 
long, went back, in those dying 
hours, to Woodstock, to her children, 
and her King. 

Did she die alone? Did the 
prioress, who knew her story best, 
relaxing all rule and defying all 
precedent, send one night in esto 
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to the palace a great square parch- 
ment letter, tied about with silk, 
**From our poor house at Gode- 
stowe to the King’s Grace,” craving 
that the King should ride thither 
with all speed, for the sake of a 
departing soul, with all the quaint 
formalities of greeting, that Henry 
read as one blind? 

Did he order out horse and es- 
cort in hot haste, and ride through 
the short light summer night, 
across the quiet country and through 
silent, sleeping Oxford town, and 
miles beyond, in the strange dawn 
twilight, under waning stars, on to 
the convent gates, looking up with 
dry eyes and set lips to the blank 

rey walls where his Rose of the 
orld lay dying? Would she be 
living yet, with that unforgotten 
face and tender eyes turned always 
to the door? Why would her 
beauty and sweetness haunt him so, 
and her little ways and looks? 
Had he not lived without her, 
somehow, all this weary time? 
Why think now of the waves of 
golden hair and the fair white 
throat he used to say he could “ see 
the red wine through,” and the 
little child-like hands—were they 
folded straight and still? Was her 
face—hers—-laid looking up to 
heaven, with closed eyes and silent 
lips? Ah, merciful God! he could 
not picture her face so/ And all 
the while a foolish song is runnin 
in his head, with ** Roses—Roses, 
in the refrain. She sang it long 
ago. God help him! why did it 
come back now P 

And so the great bell clangs out, 
and the gates swing backwards, 
and somehow the King stands in a 
little narrow room, with only a low 
bed and a rough table, and a cruci- 
fix on the stone wall. The prim- 
rose light of the early morning 
comes in at the high east window 
with the twittering of waking birds. 
And that face upon the pillow, with 
waiting eyes turned always to the 





* Life of Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, by his own chaplain, in the “ Bibliotheca 


Ascetica” of Bernard Perzien. 
> Leland’s “ Itinerary.”’ 


3 Note to Annot. of Chron. of Hist., 


M. Drayton, Dugdale quotes the lines 


“ conoerning Rosamond’s Tomb,’’ beginning— 
“€ Rose of the world, put not the cleane flower 
Is now here graven, to whom beauty was lent, 
In this grave full dark is now her bower, 
That by her life was sweet and redolent,” &c. 
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door—the face of a dying nun; a 
dying saint; an angel nearing 
heaven, in whose sweet eyes light— 
thatis, halfof the shadow of death 
and half of the glory of resurrec- 
tion— something is left of his ‘ Rose 
of the World.” 


The memory of a picture by a 
poet suggested the subject of this 
paper. I give it here, knowing 


that to those who recognise the 
rare beauty of the little the poet of 
Islay has cared to publish, it will 
be welcome. To those who read it 
for the first time it will be a revela- 
tion, if they be worthy :— 


ROSAMOND.1 

Bow down once more, and kiss me on the 
mouth ; 

I must arise and go into the south. 

While yet the swallow lingers in the 
south, 

Bow down, O love, and kiss me on the 
mouth. 


Nor tears, nor prayers, nor love, nor 
lover’s vow, 

Can stay the spirit on the portal now; 

A mightier monarch’s hand is on my 
brow. 

Yet, ere I rise and go into the south, 

Bow down, my king, and kiss me on the 
mvuth. 


Lo! they have spoken evil words, and 
said, 

“ Go, let her hide her shameful, wanton 
head ; 


Nor will ‘they grieve for me when I am 
ead; 
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Yet, ere I rise and go into the south, 
Bow down, my love, and kiss me on the 
mouth ; 


Dear, let them speak ;—it will not hurt 
me there, , 

Nor will their sharp words make our 
love less fair — 

Wonderful, excellent, beyond compare 

Of aught that lies between us and the 
south | 

Bow down, my king, and kiss me on the 
month. 


They have not loved! 
hearts are small. 
This is not love which fears to stand or 
fall— 

For love regardeth not herself at all. 

So ere I rise and go into the south, 

Bow down thy head, and kiss me on the 
mouth. 


Surely their 


Dear, I can die for thee! Exceedin§ 


well 

To ol thee, O love! though cruel 

e 

Gape for my soul! Hist! that’s the cur- 
few bell, 

And we must part before we meet i’ the 
south, — 

Yet kiss me, dear, once more, upon the 
mouth. 


And hear me speak one word before 


1 go; 

Even if the cool and healing waters flow 

Far from the road that leads me to the 
south, 

I am not sorry that I loved you so. 

Then kiss me, dear, once more, upon the 
mouth. 
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CHAPTER XXIl. 


“Wo is your quaint-looking 
friend, my dear?” It was Lady 
Sumner who spoke, casting sly, 
pretty little glances at Julian, while 
she affected to whisper in Renée’s 
ear. 

An artist! oh how charming ?— 
he looks so clever! I loveart, and 
all artists have a fancy for painting 
me—introduce me, dear.” And Lady 
Summer whose empty little head 
had been slightly turned by all the 
attentions of the royal guest con- 
ferred a most patronising word on 
Julian. 

“You must take me over your 
studio,” she lisped. “I am quite at 
at home in studios. I know all 
about tho chiaroscuro,—isn’t that 


what they call it?—And I think 
a painter’s—I mean, an artist’s—life 
must be so charming, all the pretty 
models coming to sit for you. Have 
you ever fallen in love with any of 
your models ?” At this rather home 
question Julian lookedso uncomfort- 
ably embarrassed, that Lady Sum- 
ner went on laughing quietly, so 
as to show her pretty white teeth— 

“ Oh, J see, Renée ! we have come 
on the truth—now, which is your 
style? Mr. Le Noir, do = admire 
fair or dark women?” Then, with- 
out waiting for an answer, she went 
on. “Should you like me to give 
you asitting? Buckwell and Grant 
and Groves have all done me. Buck- 
nell took me in profile, although 
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poor dear Eva wanted to persuade 
me that it was my weak point. Now, 
Mr. Le Noir, I ask you guite dis- 
passionately—and I shall never for- 
give you, if you don’t tell me truth— 
is my profile indrawing ?” Andturn- 
ing round, she put herself into an 
artistic pose, looking, as she stood 
there, bewitchingly pretty. It would 
not have been in the nature of mortal 
man to resist paying her a compli- 
ment, and our grave Julian did his 
duty to the little lady’s satisfaction. 
“ Well, then, that’s settled !—you’li 
paint my picture. I mean to be done 
in character this time. I have got 
the most beautiful fancy dress. I 
wanted to wear it one time at Lady 
Forth’s ball ; but my lord got some 
ridiculous idea into his head, and 
wouldn’t hear of it. He made such 
a fuss that [had to give itup. That 
was when I was first married—I 
wouldn’t be so foolish now. It is 
the dress of a dayadére. I got it from 
Paris; it was worn at the bal de 
UOpera by Pauline Déschapelles, 
the great danseuse—so Decous as- 
sured me; and now, Mr. Le Noir, 
what are you looking grave about ? ” 

“Tam afraid,” said Julian, in his 
coldest tone, “ that I could not under- 
take a picture of that kind—peinture 
de genre is not my line at all.” 

“ Oh, very well,” said Lady Sum- 
ner, with a pout. “I am sure J don’t 
care—it was only because you were 
Renée’s friend that I proposed it.—I 
say, Renée, what a regular Orson he 
is! I declare, I am quite afraid of 
him ;” and with a shrug of her pretty 
shoulders, she tripped off to more 
congenial company. 

“ If that is a specimen of fashion- 
ablesociety,” remarked Julian, “ Hea- 
ven defend me from such fine ladies !” 
He spoke a little bitterly, for he was 
disappointed to see that Renée shew- 
ed no disapproval in her face. “I can 
fancy,” he went on,“ that Madame 
Mére and the good sisters would 
think of such a scene as this ;” and 
he looked with the austerity of a 
puritan of old on the crowd of jostling 
dancers who flitted past him. 

Just as he spoke, Chum Dering, 
who had been careering round with 
Lady Lou, missed his footing on the 
highly-polished floor, and measured 
his length on the boards, while his 
unfortunate partner fell at Julian’s 
feet in a very ungraceful manner. 
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There wasa scramble and a rush, 
and, amidst a good deal of chaffing, 
the pair were set on their legs again, 
and were soon spinning round as fast 
as before. Julian’s horrified stare 
was a study in itself. 

“Come out of this place,” he said 
quickly to Rerée, “ the very air of it 
stifles me ;” and as they came into the 
more deserted drawing-rooms, he 
went on: “ How could any one bear, 
Mdlle. Renée, to live among such a 
set of people as these! I know you 
will not be offended at my saying 
this; for their ways are net your 
ways, thank God.” 

Renée was silent, and then she 
answered, timidly : ‘ You must not 
judge them too harshly, Julian. I 
don’t know, but don’t you think that 
Madame Mére was just a little too 
strict after all? The world isa beau- 
tiful place; they did not tell us in 
the convent how beautiful it was, 
and there are very kind people in it, 
and very good people.” 

“T am glad they have been kind to 
you,” said Julian, relaxing a little. 
“ Who are they, that I may think of 
them gratefully?” 

“ My guardian is very good to me,” 
Renée answered , hesitating, “and I 
like Lady Sumner, although I am 
sorry bpm don’t think well of her ; 
Oh and little Ada is a darling, and—” 

“ Well,” said Julian, smiling into a 
rather relieved expression, “1s your 
list exhausted ?” 

“Oh, and Colonel Windham,” 
“ Renée went on hurriedly, while a 
quick flush came into her fuce. “ He 
has been so good to Fred and me! 
Excepting yourself, dear Julian, 
there never was any one 80 good ; 
and, then, you had lassen us all our 
lives. You are like a brother to us! 
you won’t give up your little sister P 
and I hope for my sake you will 
try and like Colonel Windham ?” 

Julian started. Couldit be that the 
curé’s words were coming true ? 


“ You are very much interested in 
this Colonel,” he said. “I have 
heard a great deal about him since I 
came to Morehampton.” 

‘€ And what did you hear ?” Renée 
said, shyly, and with a pretty con- 
cious look in the gazelle eyes that 
Julian did not Jike to see. 

“ Well, you know,” he said, “ men 
talk a great deal amongst themselves, 
and ladies names are often »entioned, 
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carelessly enough. That part of my 
story is not at all necessary far you 
to hear; but this much I will tell 
you, that if I had a sister, Colonel 

indham is the last man into whose 
keeping I would trust her happiness. 
I am afraid he is neither honest nor 
true.” Renée raised her drooping 
head, and looked him straight in the 
face. 

“You have no right to say such 
things,” she said hotly; “ it is unjust 
and unworthy of you to revenge an 
unintentional slight of -his in this 
manner.” 

It was Julian’s turn to look angry 
now ; but he controlled himself and 
answered quietly: “If you mean 
Colonel Windham’s sneer at my pro- 
fession,” he said, “you know that 
was a perfectly harmless taunt. It 
did not hurt me that heshould think 
me a drawing-master, seeying that I 
am not one, although, for the matter 
of that, better men than I am have 
been.” 

Renée looked up ashamed of her- 
self, ‘Julian,’ she said,“ it was 
unkind of me to say those words 
and you will forget that I did so ; 
but you won’t be cross, and you will 
not tell such dreadful things of my 
friends—isn’t that it?—you only did 
it to vex me?” Sheslid her head into 
his as she spoke, and looked up 
entreatingly. There was such an 
anxious look in the sweet face that 
Julian hesitated; with the quick 
eyes of love he saw how it was with 
her, but he loved her sotenderly and 
unselfishly that he could not bear to 
give her pain. ‘ God knows,” he 
thought,“ I could give her up to any- 
one that was worthy of her ; but my 
innocent Renéeat the mercy ofsuch a 
——.” Hedid not finishthe sentence, 
but I am afraid it would not have 
been acharitable word that heapplied 
to our friend Ralph. You see, this 
yoang man had been brought up 
strictly, and hed not much toleration 
for fashionable weaknesses, and 
at Morehampton Colonel Windham 
and his Platonic friendships had 
been handled rather severely ; but, 
Julian would have thought it a 
desecration to even breathe a word of 
such a story into Renée’s innocent 
ears ; aloud he only said : 

“I don’t like to annoy you by 
dispraising your friends, but I am 
afraid I stand committed to what [ 


said of Colonel Windham. I am 
only surprised your guardian allows 
him to be here; but I trust he is 
nothing to you, for indeed he is not 
worthy of you in any way. I can- 
not bear, Renée,” he went on more 
passionately, “to see you amongst 
such people. Come back to us at 
St. Etienne, where you grew up 
amongst us all, and where every 
one in the town loves you, and 
would grieve that either pain or 
sorrow should come to you. Come 
back to my mother, and forget this 
wicked place, where there is no- 
thing but falsehood and sin. Come 
back to us, before your heart is 
broken, and your best feelings 
wasted, and——” 

‘© My goodness! if here is not 
Miss Cardillan having a private 
little rehearsal all to herself. No, 
not all to herself,” and Lord Deer- 
mouth stuck his glass in his eye, 
and took a view of Julian. 

“*My dear sir,” he said, ‘* were 
you preaching, or was it a dramatic 
entertainment? I never heard any- 
thing like it, and you seemed to 
have it all to yourself; and I do 
believe Mise Renée has been cry- 
ing. Oh, here comes Cleopatra in 
fuli sail. I think I will make my- 
self scarce.” And with his sickl 
laugh the amiable youth seneehad, 
to repeat, as a good story, how he 
had surprised that little flirt, Miss 
Cardillan, getting a regular scold- 
ing from some foreign cad. 

In the meantime Mrs. Greville 
joined Julian, and Renée took the 
opportunity to escape. 

I have said before, that where 
she chose to exert the power of 
fascination, Eva was irresistible. 
She tried her arts now upon the 
artist ; she wove her spells round 
him. Poor Julian was human, after 
all ; and beginning as he did with an 
intense horror of this worldly wo- 
man, he found his dislike changing 
gradually to toleration. Her flat- 
tery was so delivate that he hardly 
noticed it, and her kindness seemed 
so perfectly genuine. 

“You must come and stay with 
us, Mons. Le Noir,” she said ; ‘it 
is a pleasure to speak to a sensible 
man, and it will be a great happi- 
ness for our poor little Renée. I 
am afraid we do not succeed in 
makiog her forget her o] ‘ home.” 
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**On the contrary, Madame,” 
answered Julian; ‘‘it is we, her 
old friends, who have every right 
to be jealous. She has quite for- 
gotten us. Even now she was say- 
ing how kind her guardian was,— 
and others,” he added, with a sud- 
den recolitction of truth. 

‘Oh, did she say that?” said 
Mrs. Greville, with rather a bitter 
smile. “I think he rather spoils 
her, and so does Colonel Windham, 
and I think she is a little vexed be- 
cause I don’t allow her quite so 
much liberty as she would like. 
You know, Monsieur, a young girl, 
so beautiful as she is, is a great 
charge. I often think that if she 
were safely settled in life—if a 
good young man were really to 
think of her—not a foolish flirta- 
tion, begun perhaps in pique, but a 
steady attachment ;—some one of 
good principles and religion—” 
Julian’s heart began to beat a 
little faster. What did she mean ? 
‘I sometimes think she is in a 
dangerous position here,” Mrs. 
Greville went on; “‘ so many young 
men flirt only to amuse themselves. 
By the way, I wanted to ask you, 
was there any one she knew in St. 
Etienne—any one who could have 
—in fact, you understand—that she 
might have fallen in love with?” 

here was a pause, and Julian’s 
voice sounded strange to himself 
when he spoke. 

He did not think, he said, there 
was any one in the town who could 
aspire to Mdlle. Cardillan. 

““Ah!” laughed Mrs. Greville; 
‘* that is such a mistake: we are 
only anxious for her happiness. I 
mean, of course, some one of 
good family. Money would be no- 
thing, as Mr. Greville would see to 
that. But perhaps you are right ; 
only I thought when she came here 
first she seemed preoccupied, and I 
found her one day crying over a 
letter from St. Ktienne. It had a 
little locket in it. It is not fair to 
tell the child’s secrets,” she added, 
looking charitably away from the 
sudden flush that spread over Ju- 
lian’s face; ‘only remember one 
thing: you have a friend in me. I 
have taken a fancy to you, and you 
know ‘faint heart never won fair 
lady.’” 

And she left him to his thoughts. 
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In the meantime Col. Windham was 
nursing his grievance. To do him 
justice, he did not believé half 
rs. Greville’s insinuations. He 
knew quite well what motive 
had prompted them; but in his 
resent mood he was inclined to 
ook leniently on this jealous love. 
** Poor thing!” he thought, ‘it 
would be positively brutal to tell 
her to-night.” So he lounged in 
his hostess’s neighbourhood, letting 
his dangerous eyes say a great 
many things to ad and drawing 
down many a bitter remark from 
the lips of the county magnates, 
until Robert himself came to his 
wife and broke up their téte-a-téte. 

During these last few days a 
decided change had come over that 
bucolic soul. It would seem as if 
a sudden awakening had come to 
his dream of marital confidence. It 
would have touched any one who 
cared sufficiently to watch him to 
see how he hovered about his wife, 
the spectacles turning constantly in 
her direction, while an anxious, 
pained expression, quite altered the 
round jovial face. 

Mrs. Greville’s manner to her 
husband under these trying cir- 
cumstances was perfect ; there was 
a gentle deference in it, a graceful 
submission, which must have dis- 
armed the most furiously jealous of 
conjugal bears; but which rather 
unusual fact might have been ac- 
counted for by the knowledge she 
had, that within the last forty-eight 
hours honest Robert had developed 
symptoms which the family phy-~ 
sician had told her to look for, and 
which were as so many nails in his 
coffin, But forall that, she did not 
think herself called upon to inter- 
rupt the course of gaieties, for, after 
all, they were only ‘* symptoms.” 
So she contented herself with tele- 
graphing for the doctor, and kept 
her natural anxiety under the most 
perfect command. 

From a distance she saw that 
Colonel Windham rather avoided 
going near Renée, and that when 
he did speak to her his face wore a 
stern, severe look, very different 
from the one it usually had in ad- 
dressing her, and which gave Eva 
such pain to see. Renée, too, 
seemed ill at ease, the fact being 
that the poor child was much 
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troubled by Julian’s warning, and 
at the same time angry with herself 
for having even a passing doubt of 
the glorious being who had conde- 
scended to offer her his love. 

Ralph saw her wistful little 
glances, her troubled face; he 
knew tuat she was hungering for a 
kind word from him; and although 
his heart smote him for his unkind- 
ness, he withheld it. 

His mind was in that disturbed 
state when he was on the look out 
ior causes of unhappiness, und he 
chose to feel aggrieved at her sor- 
rowful look, and to ascribe it to 
Julian’s sudden appearance. Per- 
haps it made him in reality love 
her more anxiously ; but it gave a 
cynical coldness to his manner that 
showed Renée that something was 
wrong. If she had been more 
versed in the ways of the world, she 
would have tried to keep up his 
jealousy ; but she was quite too 
guileless for any such tricks; and 
as he stood gloomily beside her, she 
tried many little ways to divert his 
growing abstraction. 

‘And so your interesting friend 
has left you,” he said at last. 
* Now, don’t pretend you didn’t 
know who it is.” 

** You mean Julian, of course,” 
she said, colouring a little at his 
rather rough address. “Wh 
should I pretend?” she added, 
after a little pause. 

*T don’t know, I am sure,” 
Ralph answered, coldly. “It was 
uunecessary to keep your appoint- 
ment with him a secret from 
me.” 

She looked at him, wondering. 

* T could not tell you,” she said, 
** because you were acting.” 

** That's an equivocation,” Ralph 
thought. ‘Then he said aloud : 

“I think that’s a very ridieulous 
habit, calling Mons. Le Noir by his 
Christian name.” 

“ But we have been brought up 
together,” she said, rather anxious- 
ly; “he has been always like a 
brother to us.” 
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‘* And, pray, might I ask,” said 
Ralph, with his coldest sneer, “ does 
a brotherly salutation pass between 
you when you meet ?” 

He was heartily ashamed of him- 
self the minute he said it, and has- 
tily taking her hand, he added : 

** Forgive me, Renée; I am not 
myself to-night. But your love is 
so precious to me, darling, I fear to 
lose it, or that you might give it to 
some one more worthy.” 

‘*T have never loved any one but 
you,” Renée answered ; but she said 
it sadly, and the wounded look in her 
eyes pursued Ralph long after the 
gay party had dispersed ; and when 
in the solitude of his own room his 
indignation had time to cvol. 

He believed still that he had 
been injured, but he thought he 
had punished her enough ; and in 
his secret soul he was so convinced 
that her innocent love was all his 
own, that he took himse!f to task 
very severely for his behaviour. 

*¢ T am jealous fool,” he thought, 
* and not worthy of such a darling. 
How inexpressibly sweet and lovely 
she looked to-night! and how [ 
drove away her smiles by my gloomy 
looks! ‘To-morrow I will make it 
up to her, and when [I tell her what 
a brute I have been, how tenderly 
she will pity and forgive me !” 

With this pleasant prospect of 
recnociliation before his eyes Ralph 
went to sleep, but 


** Man proposes, God disposes.’’ 


In the early dawn of that sum- 
mer’s morning, Colonel Windham 
was speeding on his way to Florence. 
A telegram had come to him long 
before anyone in the house was 
stirring. His mother was dying, 
and there was not a moment to lose, 
if he wished to see her alive. She 
had not been much of a mother to 
him, and he had not seen her for 
years; but the near approach of 
death obliterates much, and it was 
with a feeling cf. keen remorse for 

ast neglect that Ralph set out on 
is journey. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Ir was the morning after the play, 
and the sun shone in on the rooms 
at Fairoaks—on the rooms where the 
revels had so lately been held; they 
presented now but a sorry sight—the 
garlands hung from the pillars and 
walls, upon which they had been 
hiieabel limp and faded ; the floor 
was strewn with pieces of tarlatane 
and ends of ribbon, showing how 
fierce had been the fray, while even 
the ends of candle in the sconces 
had a dissipated look, as if they 
were ashamed of the bright sun see- 
ing the state of gutter to which they 
been reduced by their hard 
night’s work. It does not require 
our old friend Tommy Moore to tell 
us that the banquet hall, with the 
lights out and the garlands dead, is 
a melancholy spectacle, not alone in 
the stilly night, but more especially 
in the broad daylight. Hecatombs 
of broken victuals, and dozens of 
champagne bottles with their corks 
extracted, give to what once was 
the most elegant repast a disorderly 
and drunken appearance, and car- 
ries home to our minds, perhaps, 
more than many an elegant dis- 
course, the truth of ‘Sic transit 
gloria mundi.” 

I can fancy a chef de cuisine wan- 
dering round the débris of his once 
well-organised supper-table with 
something of the feelings with which 
a general after a battle views the 
remnants of hisarmy. Carcases of un- 
happy chickens, mutilated and cut 
to pieces, are all that remain of what 
was onceagallant little band of white- 
coated warriors, for even the army 
of reserve has been sacrificed. Here 
lies in ruins the fortress! a glorious 
pie! A few hours ago it presented 
a firm front to the enemy, but its 
walls of paste could not protect it 
from its ruthless attackers ; its ram- 
parts of aspic jelly are broken down, 
its citadel of truffles is taken, and 
the bleached bones of its unfortu- 
nate inhabitants strew the victors’ 
plates. Sad, indeed, is the fate of 
the light cavalry—the jelly and the 
cream contingent—their carnage is 
something frightful, and they are 
generally cut down to a man ! 


Dancing and playing about the 
house, the morning sun came stream- 
ing into the earefully-shaded bed- 
rooms at Fairoaks, waking up the 
tired inmates by its garish bright- 
ness. They raise their languid 
heads, and stretch their weary arms, 
and prepare to take up again the 
burden of seciety. Of late, Mrs. 
Greville had felt a great disinclina- 
tion to open her eyes to the light of 
day. The battle that she was fight- 
ing was a hard one, and the victory 
so far was certainly not on her side. 
The eyes, too, of many enemies 
were upon her, rejoicing in her dis- 


comfiture, 

** Thank goodness,” she thought, 
** these tiresome people go away to- 
day! I will try and persuade the 
governor to send Renée to her aunt, 
and then things will be as the 
were ; once I have Ralph to myself, 
I will regain ee over him : 
his fancy for her is passing away 
already ;” and then her thoughts 
rambled away to many things. She 
could not understand the change 
that had come to Mr. Greville, and 
his grave,| anxious manner puzzled 
her not ailittle. She went over in 
her mind what could possibly have 
caused it, and decided that it must 
have been produced by his state 
of health. ‘‘ Poor Robert!” she 
thought, “‘he is far from well, and 
I am afraid Danvers will think him 
worse.” 

I heard a story once of a woman, 
who, when her husband was in his 
last sickness, sent for a supply of 
widows’ cape, and tried them on by 
his sick bed, wishing, no doubt, to 
have the benefit of his taste. I 
don’t think Mrs. Greville’s thoughts 
went so far as her future head-gear, 
but she certainly let them wander 
in a direction which could not be 
pleasing to her present lord and 
master ; but, on the whole, Eva's 
meditations were pleasant enough. 
**That was a good stroke of mine 
about Le Noir!” shethought; “and . 
if the girl gets a good husband, she 
will be far happier than with a man 
like Windham, who would never 
suit her.” Altogether, the world 
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seemed to smile on our friend Eva. 
Ralph’s going away, too, was most 
fortunate, and it was with a certain 
hilarity that she rang for*her maid 
to get her ready for the fray. 

It was an invariable rule at Fair- 
oaks that the letter-bag should go 
through a preliminary examination 
at Mrs. Greville’s hands; it wasa 
convenient arrangement, and gave 
her much amusement and food for 
speculation ; whether it would have 
been quite so pleasing to the reci- 
pients of the letters to know that 
their correspondence had undergone 
@ previous examination (on the out- 
side, I mean, of course) by their 
hostess, is quite another affair. I 
don’t think poor Robert would 
have objected much—indeed, his 
letters were generally thrown aside 
as too contemptible for even a 
glance. 

On this particular morning of 
which I am writing, Louise pre- 
sented herself with the matitudinal 
cup of tea. Mrs. Greville held out 
her hand for the bag. 

**T don’t think madame will find 
many letters of interest in the bag,” 
was the girl’s quiet remark. She 
was oue of the worst class of French 
work-yirls, taken by Eva long ago, 
when her fortunes were low, and 
when skill in adapting old materials 
to new fashions was a necessity to 
her. She was kept on now because 
so many of her mistress’s secrets 
were in her keeping, and because 
Mrs. Greville knew well she would 
find it difficult to replace her; but 
mistress and maid fought often, and 
fiercely fought, to make it up again, 
for their mutual advantage was not to 
separate. There was a curious look 
now on the girl’s face, that made 
Mrs. Greville question eagerly— 

* Anthing the matter, ales 

“‘Madame will be surprised, no 
doubt. M. le Colonel is gone.” 

“Gone!” said Mrs. Greville, 
dropping the letter-bag she was un- 
locking hastily. ‘* You are dream- 
ing, Louise !” 

* Ah! J don’t dream,” laughed 
the girl, with an insolent toss of 
her head; * leave that to Madame 
and the Colonel; they dream of 
one another. But true ; the Colonel 
was off at six o’clock this morning. 
A telegram came for him at five, 
from his mother, who is dying. 
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when we were at Florence,— 
don’t you, madame? You were 
mademoiselle then.” 

** Never mind that now, Louise !”’ 
was Mrs. Greville’s rather short 
answer. She remembered it per- 
fectly. Lady Mary Windham had 
declined to know Miss Kerr, and 
many had been the bitter slights in- 
flicted through her means. Well, 
no matter now; there was an end 
to all that ! 

“ Luigi is left behind,” Louise 
went on, “to pack his master’s 
clothes and bring him his letters. 
He expects answers to these,” she 
added, taking two from the front 
of her dress, and holding them in 
her hand. “One is for Madame, 
and one is for Mademoiselle Renée.” 

She brought the last word out as 
if it gave her real pleasure to inflict 
pain upon her mistress. She had 
need to hold them tightly, for Mrs. 
Greville made a suddea movement 
to snatch them from her; but 
Louise knew her too well to be 
taken unawares ; for, with an equally 
quick movement, she put them be- 
hind her back. 

* Luigi is ever wanting me to 
marry him,” she said, with a mean- 
ing look ; ** but I say madame can- 
not spare me yet; not till she can 
afford to set me up in business. I 
think of taking the ‘ Greville Arms’ 
when Monsieur Dodd retire; but 
madame will arrange it all for me, 
and get monsieur’s consent.” 

**{ will do everything I can,” 
said Mrs. Greville, feverishly. 
“ You know, it is hard to persuade 
Mr. Greville to anything, — you 
know that, Louise; but I don’t 
think that will so much matter. If 
you can wait two or three mouths, 
I think you may count on the 
‘Greville Arms.” And another 
meaning look passed between them. 
** Now, Louise, give me my letters, 
—and—stay !—there’s five guineas 
in my dressing-box ; you can take 
that as a beginning. And now go, 
and come back in half-an-hour.” 

The girl understood her perfectly. 
Without any other remark but a 
quiet “‘ Thank you, madame!” she 
laid the letters upon the bed, and 
left the room. 

Mrs. Greville’s first act was to 
jump up quickly and lock the door 


wal foi! I remember the old lady 
e > 
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of her room ; then, with the aid of 
a little water, she deftly ungummed 
Renée’s letter—hers first. Her 
fingers trembled a little as she did 
so, but they did her work well,— 
Ralph’s quaint device was as un- 
injured as if she were the most en- 
thusiastic of monogram-collectors. 
One could almost pity the woman, 
her agitation is so genuine, as she 
reads poor Renée’s first love-letter, 
were it not that pity, in her case, 
would be indeed mercy gone astray. 
She positively gasped in her utter 
horror and amazement as she read. 
Betrayed! deceived! and by such 
an inferior rival,—an untaught, un- 
educated convent-girl! Ah, there 
lay the sting! She dropped the 
letter as if it had power to burn 
her, and lay back in her chair 
stunned. Then, by-and-bye, comes 
to her the recollection of the other 
letter—the one to herself. No 
need to be cautious with this one. 
She tears it open, and a bitter smile 
comes to her lips as she reads, 
ae broken ;” “ Wiil explain 


* Fool!” she says, half aloud; 
“does he think he will escape 
ME !” 

With some 
realisation of w 
long expectin 


pa when the 
at they have been 
does actually come, 
the mind, in the suddenness of the 


shock, refuses to act,—becomes, in 
fact, paralysed. Not so with Mrs. 
Greville. She rose at once to the 
situation ; she collected her senses, 
and forced herself to think, form- 
ing in a few moments the despe- 
rate resolution of destroying her 
rival’s happiness, at no matter 
what price. She laid her plan well, 
and ran over in her fertile brain a 
scheme, for the cunning of which 
the devil himself might have envied 


CHAPTER 


Rexfe’s dreams were disturbed 
ones ; Julian’s words kept ringing 
in her ear like the clanging of a 
church-bell. Of late she had been 
so happy that she had forgotten 
many things which she now took 
herself to task for neglecting. She 
had not written to Madame Mére 
or sister Ernestine ; and then there 
was the Curé and Madame Le Noir. 
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her,—a scheme which would sacri- 
fice an innocent girl, and the man 
she fancied she loved, to the shrine 
of her own vanity. It was singular 
that in this woman the law of wrong 
and right was so perverted that she 
really persuaded herself that she 
had been the injured party, and 
that therefore “revenge became 
her well.” 

As she sat in her tranquil room, 
amongst all the luxuries and pretty 
trifles that were around her, no 
idea crossed her mind that this was 
in some sort a punishment for the 
deception she had practised on her 
too confiding husvand; but, ac- 
cording to her moral code, flirtation, 
when confined to flirtation only, was 
no sin against the matrimonial law ; 
and so her conscience was clear of 
what might have given pain to a 
More sensitive one. She did not 
even pause to think. She saw, too, 
with perfect distinctness, the rixk 
she ran if by any means it should 
transpire what she had it in her 
mind to do. “*They are such a 

ir of fools!” she thought, while a 

itter smile came to her lips ; ‘* the 

will never suspect me. Renée shall 
have her letter,” and she gummed 
down the envelope carefully—no 
sign there of any confidence broken ; 
it is pretty clear that it is not the 
Hon. Eva’s first attempt at what in 
slang parlance is popularly called 
“ gutting a letter.” 

This done, she unlocked her des- 
patcli-box, and in the secret drawer 
she carefully put Ralph’s letter. 

** Ah, Renée! you have but little 
chance against a woman ‘ twice your 
age!’” Then ringing for Louise— 
**Take Miss Cardillan her letter,” 
she said, smiling, and went on dress- 
ing. 


XXIII. 


She would put these ideas out of 
her head by writing ; so she got up 
early and set herself to her task. 
But writing these letters was not 
such an easy matter: do what she 
would, Ralph’s name would come 
in, and to od straightforward na- 
ture the secrecy he had enjoined 
seemed like a crime against her 
friendships ; so she put her writiog 
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materials away, thinking to herself, 
“T will ask him to-day, may | tell 
them P” 

The rain was falling fast, so there 
was no use in going out; so she 
set herself to her lace-work, and 
back wert her thoughts to the old 
groove. 

Now that daylight had come she 
saw things clearer, and she scolded 
herself for having any doubts of her 
lover. She kept musing on his per- 
fec'ions, his guodness ; she pictured 
to herself his home (her future 
home), and a vision rose before her 
of the little abbey chapel he had 
described to her, and she saw her- 
self kneeling there with him. 

“T dare say,” she thought, “ Ju- 
lian was right, and that he has been 
a little negligent; but then one 
can’t expect every man to be like 
Julian,—he is a perfect saint. I 
will get his name put on the con- 
frerie list, and the sisters will pray 
for him, as they did for old Lemoine 
when he was dying.” 

Poor little thing! her idea of 
sinning went no further than this ; 


and, like all women, she had no ob- 
jection to try her hand at convert- 


ing the handsome reprobate. A 
knock at her door startled her from 
her meditations, and Louise made 
her appearance, much to Renée’s 
surprise, for a housemaid was her 
usual attendant. 

**T have brought you a cup of 
tea, Mdlle. Renée,” she said; ‘ Ca- 
roline was too busy to come to you 
this morning.” 

* Oh, thank you!” was Renée’s 
grateful answer. Any little kind- 
ness was so new to her that it sur- 
prised her. 

** And,” continued Louise, stand- 
ing before her, “‘ there’s a letter for 
wu on the tray; Luigi, Colonel 

Vindham’s valet, gave it to me for 
you, Mademoiselle,” she added, 
significantly, “and so I brought it 
to you myself,” 

**Thank you,” said Renée, gently, 
but taking her letter up eagerly. 

She didn’t in the least understand 
that Louise expected a douceur; but 
an undefined feeling made her re- 
luctant to open her letter while the 
girl stood looking at her. 

Louise saw her hesitation, and 
withdrew to another part of the 
room, where she kept fidgetting 
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about, under pretence of settling, 
all the time watching Renée fur- 
tively. She saw the pretty pink 
flush of excitement fade away, and 
a puzzled, wondering look came 
over the childish face. 

‘‘ Madame needn't try to deceive 
me,” she thought. ‘‘ She’s been at 
some of her tricks. I am sorry [ 
did'nt get a look at the letter first. 
I wonder did Luigi?” Then, com- 
ing close to Renée, she said, with a 
meaning laugh : 

** Colonel Windham’s a nice gen- 
tleman, Ma’mzelle; he likes a 
young face better than an old 
one.” 

“ T don’t understand you,”’ Renée 
said, coldly. She didn’t like the 
girl, and this familiarity jarred 
upon her. 

*©Oh, bien!” Louise answered, 
sulkily ; ‘* Mademoiselle knows her 
own affairs best,” and left the room 
quickly. 

* Little goose!” she said; “she 
is like all these English stuck-ups. 
Well, iv’s no matter; I'll find it 
out. I'd bet my life Madame has 
done for her, she looks so smiling.” 

Renée, left to herself, took up 
Ralph's letter, and read it over 
again. She didn’t in the least 
understand it. 

‘What can it mean?” she 
thought; ‘*how can he be so 
cruel?’ And hot tears rose to her 
eyes, and fell on the paper in her 
hands. It certainly was nots 
ote letter from a man in Colones 

indham’s position. It ran thus, 
beginning without any preface : 

“T am called away suddenly by 
telegram. My mother is tone 
and [ can only catch the Calais boat 
by starting immediately. 

**T am therefore prevented telling 
you myself what I had meant tolo 
to-day. I wiil say it in as few 
words as I can, for I know it will 
give you pain. Circumstances have 
changed my mind since our last 
conversation, and my promise to 
you is broken. You will guess the 
reason, without my mentioning 
names. I will write from Florence 
and explain all. I do not ask you 
to forgive me any share I may have 
had in causing you unhappiness. 
No one can regret it more fully 
than [ do. Our friendship has 
been a pleasant one, and it 1s well 
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for both of us that we can look 
back upon it without a feeling of 
and remorse. 


*¢ Your faithful friend, 
*¢ Ratpa WINDHaM.” 


Poor Renée. ~*o read these 
words over and oer again, trying 
to make them clear to herself. She 
put her hand to her head, and tried 
to remember something of last 
night; but everything seemed a 
blank, her mind and body seemed 
paralysed. Presently she heard the 

ong for breakfast resounding 
through the house. It seemed to 
her to come from a great distance, 
and had a dull, muffled sound. 
Mechanically she got up, but her 
limbs seemed heavy, and sinking 
down with her h on the chair, 
she burst out into comfortless sob- 
bings. 

* “ * 7 * 


In the meantime Mrs. Greville 
had gone down to breakfast, dressed 
as carefully as usual, her chignon 
perfect, her curls faultless, her 
complexion the proper shade, a 
little paler than common, perhaps, 
but then that was accounted for by 
last night’s dissipation. She was 
agreeable, attentive to her guests, 
smiling on every one, laughing 
gaily over the mistakes in the play, 
and answering all inquiries about 
Colonel Windham’s sudden depar- 
ture with just the proper inflexions 
in her voice. No one could have 
— how her heart was beating, 

ow her ears were strained, fearing 
to catch the returning wheels of 
Ralph’s trap. Until the day was 
over she could not be quite sure 
that he might not return, and then 
where would be her well-laid 
scheme? Renée would then be 
sheltered for ever from her malice, 
and she herself would be humiliated 
and despised, for she could hope 
for no mercy at their hands. This 
day once well over, she could count 
on two whole days clear before he 
could write, as she calculated he 
would, from Paris. If these tire- 
some visitors would only go away, 
and leave her to put the finishing 
touches to her plan! but they 
— lingering about in that de- 
sultory way people have before 
starting, consulting their Brad- 


shaws, and talking over the next 
places at which they were likely to 


meet. 

Suddenly the breakfast-room door 
was flung open. Mrs. Greville 
started guiltily. She thought the 
moment she dreaded had come, 
and it was with intense relief that 
she saw the infuriated countenance 
of Lady Rosemary. 

7 Where is my daughter?” she 
said; “where is Lady Lou? Mrs. 
Greville, you can tell me—you have 
encouraged this scandalous busi- 
ness !” 

Every one pricked up their ears : 
a little Billingsgate is a pleasant 
refreshment in fashionable society. 
Dyke raised his napkin slowly to 
his face, and when he removed it, 
it wore its usual imperturbable 
expression. 

*Give me my daughter, I say !” 
Lady Rosemary went on, still ad- 
dressing Mrs. Greville. ‘I insist 
on knowing where she is. Don’t 
tell me you don’t know! You 
asked that bezgar, Chum Dering, 
here; you encouraged what was 
going on, and you helped her to 
elope with him !” 

*Elope!” was echoed on all 
sides; while a little crowd gathered 
round the disconsolate mother. 
This really was something—news to 
make one welcome at the next halt- 
ing-place. 

“IT might have known what 
would have happened when I came 
to such a house as this,” her lady- 
ship went on. ‘To think of my 
Lou, who might have married any 
one, being taken in such a way! 
The wretch hasn’t a farthing to 
settle. If I had only the good luck 
to go to Drum Castle ” 

“IT am sure we must always 
regret that you did not,” Mrs. Gre- 
ville began, while a hot spot came 
to her cheek ; but Robert Greville 
stopped her. 

** Don’t interfere in this business, 
my dear,” he said. ‘“ Lady Rose- 
mary is excited; she doesn't know 
what she is saying, or she would 
hardly accuse my wife of having 
anything to do with the young 
people’s love affair. If you will come 
with me to my study, Lady Kose- 
mary, we will talk the matter over 

uietly ; and Eva, you will give 
Tieestens for the carriage to take 
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Lady Rosemary to the station at 
one o'clock.” 

There was a quiet dignity about 
Mr. Greville that perfectly asto- 
nished his wife. She followed him 
to the gtudy-door. 

‘* Robert,” she said, in an agi- 
tated manner, ‘* you won’t believe a 
word that woman says. She has 
always hated me. I had nothing 
to do with this business—I’ll swear 
it, if you like.” 

She crossed both her hands on 
his arm, and looked up in his face 
entreatingly. Robert Greville dis- 
engaged himself gently. 

**T quite believe you, Eva,” he 
said; ‘and you may be certain I 
will never condemn you without 
proof.” 

Mrs. Greville stood looking after 
him, as he closed the study-door. 

“What has come over him?” 
she thought. “He is quite 
changed. I wish Danvers would 
come !” 

She lingered at the door, trying 
to catch something of what was 
going on, and then went to 
see how Renée had borne the first 


blow ; under pretence of making in- 
quiries for her non-appearance at 
breakfast, she knocked at her door. 

When she saw the young girl's 
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complete state of desolation, and 
how utterly crushed she was, she 
knew that her artifices had suc- 
cceded, and triumph filled her 
heart. She affected to believe that 
Renée was suffering from headache 
and over-fatigue, and she made her 
lie down, and bent over her in 
sympathetic kindness. 

The sight of her rival so utterly 
humiliated raised her spirits, and 
calmed her agitation, she returned 
to the drawing-room, to find the 
company in great excitement over 
the event of the day, which had 
quite absorbed the general interest. 

Colonel Windham’s departure had 
dwindled into nothing, and as to 
Renée’s absence, it was not so 
much as thought of. The minutest 
scrap about the elopement was of 
interest. There was a general ex- 
amination of the servants, and a 
good deal of intelligence was 
gathered from them. After ever 
one had talked it over, and col- 
lected all the evidence they could, 
they were in a hurry to be off, to 
retail the information elsewhere ; 
sO carriages were ordered, and 
horses came round, and by dinner- 
time the house was clear of the late 
joyous party. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


In the meantime the interview be- 
tween Lady Rosemary and Robert 
Greville went on. Seated opposite 
to her host, the old lady poured out 
a torrent of vituperation against 
her daughter and Chum Dering, 
mingled with tears and groans very 
distressing to her kind-hearted lis- 
tener, who kept putting in here and 
there a kindly word to stem the 
torrent of the good lady’s ire. 

* You know,” he said, ‘‘ Lou has 
always been a pet of mine, and I 
have her down in my will for a 
trifle—Ill send her a cheque this 
very day ; and Chum, after all, is 
afine young fellow. Young people 
will be young people, Lady Rose- 
mary, and we must all learn fo for- 
get and to forgive.” 

The Dowager looked at him and 
to her furrowed old face, crossed 


and recrossed with the lines of many 
a hard-fought fight, there came a 
look of spiteful malice terrible to 
see. 

‘* That’s a maxim you have prac- 
tised once too often, Robert Gre- 
ville,” she said with a meaning 
laugh. ‘* Look to your own house 
before you try to regulate mine.” 

The dull leaden clamp that had 
been pressing on honest Robert’s 
head for many days seemed all at 
once to tighten like a band of iron 
round his temples, making a red 
streak across her forehead. Lady 
Rosemary saw the effects of her 
words, and rejoiced. 

There was a pause while Mr. 
Greville tried to recall the thoughts 
that seemed slipping from his grasp. 
With a great effort he found voice 
to speak. 
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“You must tell me what you 
mean,” he said very slowly and dis- 
tinctly. “I must insist on your 
explaining what you insinuated 
against my wife.” 

** My dear Mr. Greville,” Lady 
Rosemary answered, drawing her 
chair closer to her victim, and fixing 
her eyes upon him, “ what I say 
to you is in the strictest confidence, 
and I trust to you that it never 
goes farther. I suppose, when 
you married Eva Kerr, you knew 
that she had the reputation of being 
a finished flirt—it is very hard to 
cure a woman of that. I don’t 
mean to insinuate there is any- 
thing positively wrong, but every- 
body but yourself is aware that 
Colonel Windham is an admirer of 
Mrs. Greville’s. Why, I happen 
to know that Lady Lowther would 
not bring her girls here, but went 
to Drum Castle instead, and J 
came. J supported your wife—J 
saw her through her difficulty—and 
what has been my reward? My 
daughter taken from me, married 
to a beggar—an infamous conspi- 
racy the whole thing is, and I'll 
expose—I’]]——” 

**You may do what you like 
about that!” burst out Mr. Gre- 
ville, ‘but you shall not dare to 
repeat one of your vile stories about 
my wife. I give them, one and 
all the he! there is no better wife, 
no truer-hearted woman than my 
Eva! The sooner my house is 
clear of a set of vile slanderers the 
better ; not one of them shall ever 
put a foot in it again, so you may 
tell them. 


Lady Rosemary, frightened and 
abashed, crept away, and Robert 
Greville, the excitement dying away 
out of his face, sat on murmuring 
to himself: ‘‘ Can it be true P—my 
God! can it be true P” 

When the guests had all de- 
parted, Robert Greville called his 
wife into the study, where he 
had so lately held his interview with 
the infuriated dowager, and making 
her sit opposite to him, he began in 
his prosy way a lenythy exordium— 
he ended with, ‘*I have ever been 
a kind husband to you, Eva,” he 
said, ‘“‘ and I have taken care to show 
you, in my last will the respect 
and love that I did think you de- 
served.” 
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**My dear Robert, why do you 
distress me, talking like this?” Eva 
said, putting her fine cambric pocket- 
hankerchief to her eyes, while in 
her mind she wondered at his say- 
ing ‘* did.” 

**T don’t say you have not been a 
good wife to me,” honest Robert 
went on, while the band of iron 
pressed on his temples. ‘I sup- 
pose you would have cared more 
for a younger man; but I myself 
never did like a very sentimental 
woman. Moderation in all things 
is best, and we have got on very 
comfortable till lately ”—he stopped, 
and putting his band to his head 
—*I forget what I was goiig 
to say, Eva,” he said, while a very 
dark flush reddened even his fore- 
head. 

“You were saying, dear, that we 
got on so well together,’ Mrs. Gre- 
ville said, and she changed her 

lace, and came and knelt beside 
nim, laying her head affectionately 
on his shoulder, but he moved away 
from her uneasily. 

**No, no!” hesaid; “ what wasit ! 
She said you had always been a 
flirt; it’s not true, Eva,” and he 
looked so wistfuliy into her face for 
contradiction that it might have 
touehed a heart with the most ossi- 
fied tendencies. 

“That old woman has been tell- 
ing you stories,” Eva said, moving 
her bracelets in restless agitation ; 
*T told you she always hated me ; 
and now, governor, what on earth 
does it matter what I did before I 
saw youP Haven’t I been a good 
girl ever singe ?” 

She bent towards him as she 
spoke, holding up her rosy lips to 
be kissed ; but he took no notice of 
her caressing attitude. 

* Evy,” he said, while his face 
worked violently, ‘‘answer me 
truly : was there ever anything be- 
tween you and Windham before 
you married me ?” 

“ Not a thing,” said Mrs. Gre- 
ville, as carelessly as she could. 
Her heart beat as she thought, 
** How much does he know?” then 
aloud she said—* I tell you what, 
Robert, you will make yourself ill ; 
I am uneasy about you, and I tele- 
graphed to Danvers to come down 
and see you.” : 

“Ah!” said Greville, bursting 
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out into sudden fury, “‘ you think 

am dying, that you will be 
able to marry your old lover, 
when your poor dupe is gone; but 
** T have not signed my will, and, by 
Heavens, I'll tear it in pieces; I'll 
leave’every stick and stone of Fair- 
oaks to the Streatham Grevilles, if 
I could believe that you’d deceive 
me, Eva; that you’d make my love 
for you laughed at; that you'd dis- 
grace my honourable name—l’d 
have no mercy on you; but I can’t 
believe it—I can’t!” 

“IT really do believe you are jea- 
lous,” Mrs. Greville said, laughing, 
although her face had grown very 
pale. ‘ Now, Robert, do be sensible, 
and tell me what put such a notion 
into your head ?” 

This tone did more good to her 
unhappy husband than if she had 
taken a more trayic one; and putting 
his hand in his pocket, he produced 
a lot of little crumpled pieces of 
paper. 

‘¢ These have come regularly every 
day this week,” he said ; ‘¢ they have 
been like slow poison to me, but [ 
will be better now I have told 
you.” 

‘© Of course you will,” Eva said, 
smiling at him, tenderly, and read 
the papers. 

There was very little in any of 
them, but they all commenced with 
the words ‘‘ Czsar’s wife should be 
above suspicion,” and hinted in the 
style of such anonymous productions 
at a flirtation that was going on be- 
tween Mrs. Greville Bt Windham. 
Some of them were enriched with 
little sketches of the pair, and all of 
them insisted on the diverting effect 
on the company at large of the blind- 
ness of the husband, 

Eva laid them down with a height- 
ened colour, ‘That is the work of 
an enemy of mine,” she said ; “‘ some 
one who has been enjoying our hos- 
pitality. It is fortunate that I am 
in a position to prove that Colonel 
Windham is another person’s ad- 
mirer. Give me till to morrow— 
you will trust me till to-morrow, 
Robert, won’t you P” 

There was no answer, and Mrs, 
Greville bent forward to look into 
her husband’s face ; it had a curious 
colour on it, and he was opening and 
shutting his mouth, making vain 
efforts to find a vent for the voice 
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that was silent. Mrs. Greville started 
to her feet, 

** Don't frighten me, Robert,” she 
said eagerly; “speak to me, can’t 
you P” 

Poor Robert made a great effort. 
** Water,” he gasped, and in a mo- 
ment Mrs. Greville had dashed open 
the door, and rushed down the gal- 
lery, calling wildly for help and the 
doctors. She wrung her hands, and 
made such a piteous moan that even 
Renée felt surprised at her tender- 
ness for her husband, while all the 
time there ran in her mind, ‘* And 
the will not signed—the will not 
signed !”” 

it was quite late in the evenin 
of the next day; the hours had 
gone on somehow, and it had come 
round to night again. There were 
lights still burning in the house, and 
footstoops went quietly, and on tip- 
toe into Mr. Greville’s room, where 
Dr. Danvers and the village M.D. 
kept watch and ward over the spirit 
that was struggling to escape. Mrs. 
Greville had tucked up her long 
curls, and had a look of real anxiety 
wen her face, for it was a matter 
of life and death with the poor Mas- 
ter of Fairoaks; and if he died now 
with the will unsigned, things would 
look awkwardly for the widow, and 
pleasantly enough for the Streatham 
Grevilles ; but there’s many a slip, 
etc,, and so they were likely to find. 
Poor little Renée, in the general ex- 
citement she had put aside own 
grief, and had been such a gentle 

ittle nurse, so quiet, and so efficient, 

that the doctor had kept her pretty 
busy; until at last, pitying her 
pale worn-out face, he had sent her 
to lie down and rest, now that the 
great crisis had passed. 

‘* He will certainly get over this 
attack, but he can’t last long; any 
mental shock will be fatal.’”? These 
were the doctor’s words, and they 
came back upon Renée as Mrs. Gre- 
ville stood beside her bed all tears 
and agitation. The poor child had 
fallen asleep from very exhaustion ; 
she had gone over Ralph’s letter 
until her head seemed on fire; in 
her gentle humility she had come to 
the conclusion that she would wait 
peice She must have offended 

im unwittingly, she thought ; one 
so good as he was, and who 80 
lately had pressed his love upon 
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her, could not give her up so sud- 
denly and without some reason. 
She would wait for his explanation. 
In the worst of her pain, this idea 
had come through the darkness, 
and to it she clung with tenacity, 
as a falling man does to any stick 
or sempoliae breaks his fall. Poor 
friendless little thing, she fell asleep 
with the tears wet upon her long 
eyelashes—it was sad to see her 
lying there, with her pale tear- 
stained face, and her beauty dim- 
med by grief. She dreamt of Ralph ; 
dreamt that he and she were stand- 
ing in the conservatory — 
orange-blossoms, and that hers al 
faded, and turned black in her 
hands, and that suddenly there 
came a noise at the door, and Ma- 
dame Mére, sad and angry, came 
towards her, holding a aah of 
immortelles, ‘* Take these, mon en- 
Sant,” she said, *‘ they never fade ;” 
and Renée awakiny, with a great 
start, found Mrs. Greville bending 
over her. She had a lamp in her 
hand, her face was pale, and her 
hair streamed over her shoul- 
ders. She was really excited and 
agitated, for the game she had to 
play was a deep one, and required 
great skill. 

“Hush, Renée !’’ she said. “Don’t 
make a noise ; I want to speak to 

ou.’ 

**Is he worse?” said Renée, 
starting up. 

* No,” said Eva, laying a heavy 
hand on the girl’s shoulder, “ he is 
sleeping; don’t waste time, for he 
may wake any moment, and I have 
something of importance to say to 

ou.” 
She put the lamp down on the 
table as she spoke, and took a piece 
of paper, folded like a letter from 
her dress, 


*¢T think you love guardian, 


Renée, and you would do something 
for his sake. 


He has been a good 
friend to you.” 


“ What can I do?” said Renée, 
eagerly 3 “ only tell me, and I will 
do it.’ 


* Ah! that’s the thing ; but I am, 


afraid, now that I have to tell you, 
that you will never consent to do 
this for me—I mean, for your 
dian.” 
“Oh, it’s for you,” Renée an- 
swered in a rather different tone. 
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** Oh, Renée,” said Mrs. Greville, 
hurriedly, ‘don’t be too hard on 
me ; I know it was wrong, but then 
he has loved me so long ; but will 
you do it? only think of your 
guardian ; it’s for his sake I ask you 
to spare me ;‘he has been kind to 
you and yours, and you owe him a 
debt of gratitude.” 

“ What is it you want me to do?” 
Renée said, faintly. 

**It is only to take a letter,” 
Mrs. Greville answered, and to say 
it was written to you; there is no 
harm in it really, only it would ruin 
me with Robert for ever.” 

“ A letter?” said Renee quickly, 
‘* who wrote it ?” 

“ Yes ! a foolish letter from Ralph 
Windham. You will do it for me— 
won’t you, Renee ?—and I will ex- 
plain it all in the morning.” 

“ Stay !” said Renée, with feverish 
earnestness—“ stay, Mrs. Greville; I 
must know it all to-night.” 

“ What a curious little thing you 
are!” said Eva. “ Well, if you 
must !” and sitting down beside her, 
she proceeded to wrench the dagger 
round and round in her listener’s 
heart. 

The story she told was a plausible 
one enough, and, strange to say, 
she believed it. She had a fixed 
idea in her mind, that, in pre- 
venting the marriage of Windham 
and Renée, she was only doing what 
was perfectly justifiable. Her own 
hard fate she pitied immensely ; hap- 
piness such as long been de- 
nied, by her husband’s death, to 
her, would soon be in her grasp, 
and this girl had stepped in and taken 
it from her ; so she had no scruples 
in fighting this iniquitous battle 
for her rights, Truth and fiction 
were so artfully blended in the 
tale she told, that it would have 
required a well-experienced woman 
of the world not to be completely 
duped by it. Poor simple Renée, 
amazed and horror-struck as she was, 
could hardly refrain from pitying her. 
In a low voice, and with great emo- 
tion, she spoke of an old attachment 
between her and Windham, of having 
been forced into a marriage with 
Robert Greville. She represented 
herself as having repressed, in every 
way she could, Ralp ’s love for her, 
and that in consequence they had 
quarrelled. “That was the time,” Eva 
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remarked parenthetically, “that he 

flirting with you, Renée. The 
night of the play we made it up, 
and the result was that he wrote me 
this unfortunate letter ;” and into 
Renée’s hands she gave a tender, 
loving little note from Ralph, begin- 
ning “ My own love.” How different 
from the one he had written to her ! 

Renée, sitting up in bed, read it 
over twice, devouring with eager 
eyes every line of it, while every 
— in her body seemed to beat 
ike the pendulum of aclock. Mrs. 
Greville’s voice sounded a long way 
off as she went on. 

“And now, Renée, I throw my- 
self on your mercy; you can save me 
if you will only let Robert believe 
that this letter was written to you! 
People, enemies of mine, have filled 
his mind with stories against me; 
and this is the only thing that 
will clear me, for he already sus- 
pects me. I have calmed him by 
telling him that Windham admires 

ou—and it can do you no harm. 

ou refuse to do this ?” she said 
excitedly, as Renée turned away 
from her, shrinking in horror from 
her touch. “Then I am ruined: 
you do not know what Mr. Greville 
is when he is roused; he will drive 
me from the house in disgrace. Is 
this the religion you boast of, that 
you will sacrifice so many people to 
your own miserable vanity, and it 
costs you nothing—nothing ? I have 
told Robert that Windham admires 
you—oh, Renée, I have been unkind 
to you, I know; but you would not 
take such a cruel revenge of me ?” 

She sank on her knees, clasping 
her hands in an agony of supplication, 
which was so far genuine, that she 
had not for one moment calculated on 
any refusal from Renée, and in an 
instant she saw how completely her 
plan would be defeated, and herself 
disgraced forever, if she persisted in 
it. So she spared neither tears nor 
entreaties until she wrung from poor 
exhausted Renée a reluctant consent, 
and then she left her to the sad 
solitude of own thoughts. But 
there was a certain luxury in bein 
alone ; she could now bury her ied 
in her clenched hands, and sob out 
pee “ How could he do it ? Oh, 

ow could he do it? She was not 
a strong-minded girl, and the blow 
fell upon her, crushing her utterly ; 
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she never doubted its truth—besides 
how could she? Had she not seen 
Ralph’s handwriting, the very same 
as in the letter to herself. Now she 
understood why it was written ; after 
his reconciliation with Mrs. Gre- 
ville there was no need for any ex- 
lanation, every thing wasciear to 
her now,—Julian’s warning, and the 
hints of Lady Sumner and Deer- 
mouth. She could read them by the 
light of Mrs. Greville’s revelations, 
and she hid her head in very shame, 
as she thought that she had listened 
to words of love from a man whose 
name had been publicly coupled with 
that ofa seoeied woman. To her deli- 
cate conscience it seemed as if some 
— of the guilt rested on her, 
‘or was she not entering into a con- 
spiracy with these two against her 
ardian? In the stillness of the 
ong hours she went over and over 
again all that had passed, backward 
and forward her mind vacillated, and 
its painful vacillation could not be 
settled— 

“ What am I going to do? to 
tell a terrible falsehood, to deceive 
my guardian; but if I do not, it 
may kill Mr. Greville, as the doctor 
ail and it will certainly ruin 
her—well, then she will be pun- 
ished, and, after all, that is only 
right. Why is she to escape, and have 
his loveand everything? If she is 
turned out and Mayen, it will only 
be what she deserves, a just punish- 
ment on herandonhim. But, oh my 
God,” thought poor Renée suddenly, 
“ how wicked I am growing ! what 

will it do me to revenge myself 
onthem? It will not bring me back 
his love; that is gone from me for 
ever. I should not even love him 
now, when he has been so wicked ; 
and why should I wish to in- 
jure her, and embitter my kind 
guardian’s best days of life? Itis all 
selfishness, thinking of myself when 
a life is at stake—why should I 
hesitate if I could in any way give 
peace to a dying man ?” 

Quieted in some degree by this 
idea of self-sacrifice, which to the 
very young has always romantic 
attractions, and worn out with rea- 
soning and sorrow, she at last, in 
spite of the morning sun dawning 
upon her, fell asleep. 

But sleep did not come so easily to 
the eyes of Mrs. Greville—she had 
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something more to do before she 
slept. By the next day’s post 
Julian Le Noir got a letter marked 
“private,” amd on reading this 


letter he took a very sudden leave- 
taking of Morehampton, promising 
to come back and finish the picture 
later. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Wrnpnam’s filial duties were over! 
Lady Mary Windham had died as 
became one of her aristocratic order: 
she had taken a very genteel fare- 
well of her son, a very affectionate 
one of her little pug-dog (for whose 
future she had carefully provided), 
and had closed her worldly old eyes 
on this troublous scene for ever. 

After this Ralph journeyed home- 
wards to London in company with 
the aforesaid pug and his respected 
stepfather (for the deceased had 
contracted a second marriage with 
a rather seedy foreigner, who had 
lived latterly at a respectable dis- 
tance from her), and then down to 
Windham Abbey; there the good 
lady was deposited in her last 
home, in company with a goodly 
array. of Windbams. 

All this having been got through 
pleasantly, and a proper account of 
it having appeared in the country 
papers and the London journals, the 
chief mourners, i.e., the husband 
and son, separated, never to meet 
again in this life, and Ralph set his 
face in the direction of Ais magnet, 
his load-star, Renée. He had been 
inexpressible saddened by the spec- 
tacle he hadso lately witnessed, a 
death-bed with only a rapacious 
husband and greedy _hirelings 
around it, he himself the only one 
to care for the miserable old 
woman’s soul or body—and, to do 
him justice, he did his best for both. 

“Those whom the gods love die 
ee he thought, and prayed, in 

is own rather irreverent fashion, 
that he might never prolong a strug- 
gle for life, if it was to end in such an 
unbeautiful old age, loveless and 
unloving. The disgust of the fashion- 
able world, in which he had lived 
and breathed since he was a 
child, deepened every day ; and he 
turned to Renée and her simple, 
loving nature, as the one bright spot 
that stood out clear before him. 
His short separation from her had 
only had the effect of making her 
dearer. She had. never writven iu 


answer to his many letters, which 
did not surprise him ; he put it down 
to some of the scrup'es with which 
her teachers had filled her mind, 
some little girlish folly, he thought, 
which she will explain in her pretty 
childish fashion, and so he was con- 
tent. 

Mrs. Greville had also kept up a 
dignified silence. He had written her 
a long letter from Florence, givin 
her his promised explanation, an 
begging her kind offices for his 
future wife, and to this no reply 
had come. It was drawing on to 
evening when he reached Fairoaks, 
and ate drove through the gates 
it suddenly struck him that in all 
probability he would get but a cold 
reception from its mistress. 

** By Jove! I never thought of 
that,” was his rather uncomfortable 
reflection ; “ but, after all, if Eva 
does make a grand scene, I can but 
go to the ‘Greville Arms ;’ but she 
is too cunning to show her hand 
like that. On the contrary, she will, 
I daresay overpower me with affec- 
tion, of which I can believe as much 
as I choose, and it doesn’t much 
matter—I shall see my own darling.” 
It struck him, as he drove up to the 
house, that it had a chill, deserted 
look, the autumn wind was sighing 
through the trees in a manner 
which gave an unpleasant foretaste 
of approaching winter, and he 
aaieal that some of the shutters in 
the upper part of the house were 
closed. “I think I will surprise 
them,” he thought, and went 
round to the glass door opening into 
the boudoir ; it was fast shut, and 
the bolt well secured. He looked 
in through the window, and the room 
struck him to have a singularly dis- 
mantled look. With a foreboding of 
misfortune, he hurried back to the 
hhouse-door and rang violently. 
After a little pause it was answered 
by a woman whose face was familiar 
to him. She at all events knew 
him well, for she curtsied obsequi- 
ously, saying : 
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a they tell you at the lodge, 
sir?” 

“Tell me what?” asked Ralph 
impatiently. 

*Oht that the family’s gone 
away, up to London—they’ve gone 
this week past.” 

‘*My heavens!” said Colonel 
Windham, with an impatient stamp 
of his foot ; ** is Curtis here ?” 

(Curtis was Bob Greville’s own 
man.) 

*©Oh, dear no, sir! the master 
couldn’t move without him—he lifts 
him into his chair.” 

* Lifts him into his chair ?” said 
Ralph, astonished. ‘* I don’t under- 
stand what you are saying.” 

Oh!” said the woman, with a 
look of utter amazement; ‘* don’t 
you know about the master’s 
seizure P” and inviting him into the 
drawing-room, she proceeded to give 
him an account of Robert Greville’s 
illness, and the consequent removal 
of the entire establishment to town 
for better medical advice. 

She told it so slowly, and after 
the manner Of her class, with so 
many details, that Colonel Wind- 
ham was driven nearly wild. He 
burst impetuously into— 

“And Miss Cardillan P” he said, 
‘€ did she go tooP” 

*€ Miss Cardillan P” the woman in- 
terrogated in her turn, with a stupid 
stare. 

“Yes,” Ralph said impatiently ; 
“the young lady who was on & 
Visit.” 

“Oh, you mean Miss WrenP 
Oh, to be sure! she went too, and 
precious sorry we are after her—a 
nice creature; my Johnny took to 
her wonderfully.” 

This little piece of unpremeditat- 
ed flattery did her good service ; 
and Ralph made up for his brusque 
manner in a way much to Mrs. 
Betty's satisfaction. 

“ A pleasant gentleman,” she said, 
telling the history to a select circle, 
* but in a mortal quite military-like 
state about the mistress, more’s the 
pity, and the master such a good 
man ;” from which it may be gather- 
ed that a little soupgon of scandal 
flavours the humble cup of tea as 
much as it does in the upper circles. 
But Ralph, careless of Mrs. Betty’s 
remarks upon him, was hurrying as 
fast asthe mail traiu would takehim 
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totown. All the way he kept fancy- 
ing his meeting with Renée. The 
longer it was delayed the intenser 
grew his desire to see her, and the 
love he felt for her. ‘ Dear artless 
little Renée {”’ he thought; “ can 
there be anything better in life than 
tomake you happy, totake you away 
from those that are unkind to you, 
and to shelter and protect you for 
ever.” He pictured to himself the 
sudden blush with which she would 
meet him, the little ripple of glad 
langhter that would come from her 
lips ; and in such lover-like dreams 
the time passed away and he was in 
town. It was too late that night 
to go to Grosvenor Street, where 
Robert Greville lived, so he had to 
content himself with his fancies until 
the next morning, when, at an early 
hour, he presented himself. 

The house had that comfortless 
look that houses always have when 
suddenly invaded out of the proper 
season. Itis as if they felt it an 
intrusion, and consequently they 
make you, the intruders, feel it also. 
The carpets were up, and all the 
a and girandoles were in their 

olland bags ; the servants were try- 


ing to give a habitable appearance ; 
but they too had an aggrieved look, 


as if they had been defrauded of 
country air, and should take it out or 
somebody. With great exertions 
one little spot had been induced to 
look something like itself; and 
there Colonel Windham found the 
invalid. Poor Robert! violent pain 
and violent remedies had so reduced 
him that Ralph positively started ; 
the shadow of the great valley that 
he was entering was showing very 
plainly now, and it was with a glad 
feeling that Windham felt he could 
take his friend’s hand in his without 
any remorse. Greville was alone, 
but Ralph thought he heard a faint 
rustle of female garments hurriedl 
retreating, just as he was iniionipdalk 
and he looked round the room 
anxiously. 

“ Eva was here just now,” Robert 
said ; ‘‘ but she went away, as I have 
something to say to you.” 

There was a little touch of his old 
pomposity in his manner of saying 
this, and Ralph thinking he was 
going to hear one of his long-winded 
speeches struck in quickly : 

* And I have something to say to 





ou; but first, where is Renée {— 

iss Cardillan, I mean P” 

Robert cleared his throat, and 
turned his spectacles on Windham. 

“It is precisely about Renée that 
I wanted to speak to you,” he said 
“nervously, and drew from his 
pocket-book aletter,which he opened 
with a tremulous motion of his now 
thin fingers. “ You wrote this to my 
ward, Windham,” he said, handing 
it to him; ‘‘ there’s nothing to be 
ashamed of,” he went on, as Ralph 
began a hurried explanation, “if, 
as I suppose, you meant to marry 
the girl. Iama plain man, Wind- 
ham, and I put the question 
plainly ?” ; 

“ Marry her !” said Ralph, quickly, 
*‘can you doubt it? I would have 
asked your consent, and all that, 
before I left Fairoaks, only my going 
was so sudden.” 

“1 knew it,” said Mr. Greville, 
triumphantly. ‘‘I was sure you 
couldn’t have been such ascoundrel as 
to want to back out after that letter. 
But he added, falling back in his 
chair, with a disappointed look, 
what’s the good when the girl is so 
obstinate ?” 

“I don’t understand you?” Poor 
Ralph was chafing with annoyance 
at not seeing Renée. “If you will 
allow me to ring the bell, and ask for 
Miss Cardillan, you will see that 
we understand one another.” 

Robert Greville replied, * Oh, you 
don’t know ?” he said. “ To besure, it 
happened after you left—she’s gone.” 

« Gone ?” said Ralph, horror struck, 
and his wild eyes searched Greville’s 
face as if he could not take in what 
he was saying. 

“ My dear fellow,” Robert went on, 

getting in turn feverishly agitated, 
“I am very sorry, really extremely 
distressed; I can’t understand it, 
only she is young—that’s the only 
excuse—and whimmy—Eva said that 
lon very whimmy.” ; 
“ What do you mean ?” questioned 
Ralph, in a hoarse voice. “ ey do 
you torture me in this way? In 
God’s name, can’t you tell me the 
truth ?” 


“] think I had better send for Eva,”, 


r Mr. Greville said. “ You see, 
Windham, I am weak—I am not 


equal for much.” : 
He looked so white and ill that 
Colonel Windham’s heart smote him, 


(Oct. 
With a great effort he controlled the 
agony he was enduring. “ Tell me 
yourself, like a fellow,” he said, 
“ and I will bear it.” He felt he could, 
better listen to Robert Greville’s 
honest voice than to Eva’s honied 
tones. 

** Well, then, I must begin from 
the beginning. It is wonderful,” 
Greville went on, “what wicked 
pee there are in the world. I 

on't think my poor Eva ought to 
have any enemies now—do you ?” 

“No, indeed,” was Ralph’s impa- 
tient answer—“ but about Renée.” 

“ Tam coming to her; but, you see, 
I must begin from where you went 
away. That my Evy has enemies, 
there is no doubt; and why they 
singled her out, as an object for their 
malice, I can’t think; but they did. 
Just fancy their writing me all kind 
of horrid anonymous letters—I know 
I should not have minded them, but 
Idid. Isaid nothing about it, but 
they preyed upon me; not that I 
believed them, Windham. Thank 
God, I knew Eva too well.” 

Ralph moved uneasily ; he could 
—— what the letters were about. 

“Well, I made a horrid jealous fool 
of myself,” poor Robert went on, 
“ and Eva behaved like an angel ; she 
told me what I had indeed long sus. 
pected (for, you know, Windham, I 
used to meet you in the went 
that you were in love with little 
Wren, and she brought me this letter 
which the child had given her to 
read. It’sa very pretty letter, Wind- 
ham, and any girl might be proud of 
it; but—— 

“ But what?” said Ralph, fiercely. 
“T tell you, Greville, she is my pro- 
mised wife. I’ll not give her up, 
nobody shall go between us,—no- 
thing shall part us !” 

“Oh, as for that,” Mr. Greville 
answered, “TI’ll not have the child’s 
inclinations forced in any way. 
Perhaps I did a little too much of 
thatalready. Eva says I was severe ; 
but I won’t let her marry you against 
her will. It’s no use, Win am ; 
she told me that nothing would in- 
duce her to have you.” 

* You're raving,” said Windham. 
“Why, she accepted me, as a girl 
does the man she loves.” 

“ Well, then, all that can be said 
of her is, that she is a jilt, and 
worse,” was Mr. Greville’s excited 
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answer. “To tell you the truth, 
Windham, I thought that perhaps 
you had been playing fast-and-loose 
with her, after the manner of some 
of your cloth ; and it is a rule of mine 
to see no girl trifled with, under m 
roof. I wouldn’t stand by and see it 
done to a housemaid in my house. So, 
after I read your letter I swore that 
you should marry her, or I’d know the 
reason why ; and I said, ‘Tell me 
truth, Wren ; did he ask you? Lam 
old enough to be your father, and 
tell me, for, by ——, if he hasn’t he 
shall.” Well, sir, she looked up, her 
face all glowing, and her eyes twice 
their natural size. ‘Guardian,’ she 
said, “no earthly power will get 
me to marry Colonel Windham, 
Iwould rather beg my bread from 
door to door than be his wife.’ 
These are her very words, Wind- 
ham.” 

“ My God!” ejaculated Ralph. 

“ Well, I daresay I was wrong ; but 
her reluctance was so extraordinary, 
her whole conduct so strange, that I 
lost my temper altogether—I insisted 
she should marry you or quit my 
house. ‘Tell me, like a reasonable 
ou let him 
write you such a ‘ My own 
love,’ and all that in it; he couldn’t 
have done it unless something had 
gone before, and that’s not what any 
nice girl would do.’ Well, she 
would give me no answer, only 
ery—cry the whole day long—auntil 
at last I said, roughly enough, I 
daresay ; ‘Then, I can tell you that 

ou shall not play such tricks in my 

ouse. I'll te egraph to Windham, 
this very day, and I'll pack you off to 
your aunt in Northumberland, till he 
comes home.’ Upon my soul, I never 
meant it; and if she had told me the 
truth then, all would have been well ; 
but she said nothing; and, by Jove, 
next morning she was gone.” 

“Gone!” said Ralph, in a sup- 
pressed voice. He felt as if he were 
in a hideous dream. To think of his 
love, his Renée, escaping from the 
house, in her rness to avoid him! 

“Tell me,” he said, laying hold of 
Mr. Greville’s arm, and still speaking 
in the same low voice : “ She did’nt go 
alone ; somebody joined her.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Greville, “you 
know something about it, then. It 
seems I was the only one kept in the 
dark. Evy had her suspicions, and 


girl,’ I said, ‘ wer did 
etter 
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Louise, and even Curtis, knew he 
was hanging about the place.” 

“What was his name?” said 
Colonel Windham; “tell me the 
name of the villain.” 

“ Oh, don’t you know? Le Noir, of 
course, that French artist—she was 
brought up with him at St. Etienne. 
He met her at the Victoria Station, 
so it must have been a regular plan. 
It was some day’s before we found 
it all out, although we sent a 
detective after them—then there 
came a Jetter from her to me, from 
her old home with his mother. 
There’s ope good thing, he is well 
born.” 

“Let me see her letter,” said 
Ralph. 

“My dear fellow,” I am sorry, 
truly grieved, that any one in my 
house should have treated you so 
badly. It was a great pity you kept 
it so secret, for, as Evy was saying, 
if we had only known, things mig 
have been different—I shall never 
trust to appearances again. I thought 
Renée was the most innocent crea- 
ture living, and to think that she 
should have played us such a trick. 
What she could have seen in such 
a sallow-faced Frenchman, I can’t 
think. 

“ The letter,” said Ralph fiercely — 
the probing of his wound from 
bert Greville’s awkward fingers was 
more than he could endure. He took 
the letter to the window, under pre- 
ence of want of light, but in realit ‘ 
to conceal his agitation. In truth, 
the sight of the school-girl hand- 
writing, in the peaked French cha- 
racters, carefully written and stop- 
ped, was to Ralph asif he had got 
a blow in the face. It was a simple 
little letter enough, but, er 
as he was, it was some time before 
he could gather the sense of it. 

“T hope,” it said, “ my dear, kind 
guardian, that you are not angry 
with me, going away asI did; but, 
indeed, I could not stay, and do what 
you wished ; Colonel Windham can 
never be anything to me, and you 
must not be vexed that I say so. I 
am with my kind friend, Madame 
Le Noir; she has loved me all my 
life, and I shall be happier with her 
than with my aunt, who neverhas 
taken any notice of Fred or me. I 
will remain with her (under your 
permission) until I take the final 
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step. Goodbye, my kind friend! cir- 
cumstances have made me displease 
you, and I shall always grieve for 
the pain, lL have given you. Believe 
me, notwithstanding the deception of 
which I confess I have been guilty, 
I am not ungrateful for all your 
kindness. I know I have acted VERY, 
VERY wrongly; but I should never 
have done it, only that the happiness 
of a dear friend was at stake. If you 
would only send me your forgiveness 
I should be content.” 

There was no mention of Mrs. 
Greville ; but there was a postscript 
which Ralph read with a darkeuing 
eye :— 

yc Julian Le Noir met me at the 
Victoria Station, and brought me 
here quite safely. Will you tell 
Colonel Windhan, if you should see 
him, that I will forget everything 
but his goodness to Fred and me 
when we first came to Fairoaks. I 
will pray for him that he may be 
happy, but I trust that in this life 
we may never meet again.” 

There was silence in the room,—a 
silence that lasted until Robert Gre- 
ville, moving restlessly in his chair, 
broke it. 

*¢ My dear friend,” he said, speak- 
ing as he felt, with genuine emotion, 
**don’t take this to heart. I think 
a girl who could have behaved in 
such a manner is not worth a man’s 
consideration ; the only excuse for 
her is her youth. 

‘* 1 have never answered her letter, 
and I don’t mean to ; but I’ll write 
to that scoundrel, and tell him that 
with my consent ‘ no final step,’ as 
she calls it, will take place until she 
is of age,—that’s four years off,— 
and anything done without my con- 
sent is illegal, so I have my young 
——— by the hip ; and there's no 

nowing in that time——Well, you 
know, Windham, girls are very odd, 
—they change their minds; and if 
she were to find out the folly of her 
conduct. Eh, Windham P 

** Never!” said Windham, his pride 
all in arms—‘“‘ never, Greville, so 
help-me, God! Miss Cardillan has 
cast me off, and Iam not the man 


to force myself on any woman. I’ 


accept her decision—her rejection, I 
should say—without a word. She 
shall have her wish, and in this life 
we certainly shall never meet again. 
You may tell her so from me,” 
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and with a hasty good-bye, he turned 
and left the house. 

He was terribly cut up by it, 
Mr. Greville said, telling his wife of 
the interview (an unnecessary fa- 
tigue for him, poor man, as she had 
listened to every word of it). ** I de- 
clare to you I would sooner have cut 
off my little finger than have been 
the one to tell him.” 

“* Oh, I daresay he'll get over it,” 
Mrs. Greville said, with one of her 
sweet smiles—she was very atten- 
tive to her husband in these days, 
and was tenderly bendiug over him 
as she spoke. ‘* After all, Robert, 
wasn’t I right about the little girl P 
now own it, sir.” 

** You are always right in every- 
thing,” was poor Roubert’s answer, 
locking fondly into the false face 
near him. 

** And you are properly ashamed 
of your foolish jealousy,” she went 
on, bringing her face near to his, 
and stealing her soft hand round his 
neck, 

**Ashamei!” said Mr. Greville, 
energetically ; “*I1 must have b-en 
mad indeed, ever to suspect you ; 
but I think it must have been 
this illvess coming on. Oh, Eva, 
you have no idea what I suffered ; 
the thought that you were deceiving 
me——” 

** Well, never mind that now,” 
struck in Eva, hastily; “ there’s 
some odious man waiting in the hall 
to see you.” 

‘That must be Knaggs’s clerk 
about my will,” said Mr. Greville ; 
‘“*thank God, he has spared me to 
make that all right for you.” 

** Oh, I don’t want to hear any- 
thing about it,” said Mrs. Greville, 
ina pout. ‘‘ Now that you are get- 
ting so much better, there will be 
no fear of those horrid Streat- 
ham Greville’s turning me out of 
my beautiful Fairoaks, which I 
know they would do, for they hate 
me. Now, Robert, I am g»ing; 
just shut your eyes, and see what the 
fairies have sent you, as the children 
say ;” and as poor Robert did her 
bidding. she kissed him lightly with 
her rosy lips, and tripped off gaily, 
leaviug her infatuated husband quite 
overcome by her condescension. 
** Not much fear of the Streatham 
Grevilles now !” she thought, plea- 
santly. 
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Nosopy now-a-days dies of a bro- 
ken heart—the disease is unknown 
in this our well-civilised nineteenth 
century. - For all that, people can- 
not go through the ‘cleansing 
fire” without showing some signs 
of where they have been. 

To all outward seeming, Ralph 
Windham, for the next few days, 
was much as he was before. There 
were not many people in town in 
this dreary month of September, 
and No. 14, Grosvenor-street had 
the white cross of the plague upon 
its door tor him; so he hung about 
his club, till some chance friend 
asked him to come down for the 
shooting to his moor in Scotland, 
and he went. He went simply be- 
cause solitude was intolerable to 
him; his own thoughts such un- 
pleasant companions, that he dread- 
ed to be alone with them. This 
same reason made him join in any 
mad scheme of excitement that was 
on foot. 

Drinking with the hardest drink- 
ers of the party, accepting the 
wildest bets, playing the most dash- 
ing game, and yet, after a hard 
night’s carouse, the first out the 
next morning, and the last to give 
in in the gathering twilight. 

The more experienced of the 
party shook their heads a little at 
this burning of the candle at both 
ends—shook their heads still more 
when, joining two or three of the 
wildest of the lot, Ralph started for 
Paris, where, after a week of the 
wildest rioting and dissipation, he 
all of asudden broke down and fell 
ill—fell ill in the Grand Hotel—to 
be forgotten by his riotous com- 
panions, and but little minded by 
the frightened and over-worked 
attendants. Only for Luigi, he 
would have died; but the Italian 
nursed him faithfully, and brought 
him back from the unknown shore, 
which he had nearly touched—a 
stroke of work for which his master 
at first gave him scant thanks. 
Poor fellow! the mental fever of 
excitement that had been on him 
was expelled with the bodily fever, 
and he remained a shattered and 
weguues resemblance of his former 
self. 
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He rose up from his long illness 
an altered man, but I am afraid 
hardly a better one. A sterner 
morality took the place of his for- 
mer lax ideas, but with it came a 
gloomy despondency—a _ sneering 
cynicism. The better feelings with 
which Renée had inspired him 
vanished. As he once had told 
her, if she deceived him, all his 
faith in woman—all his hopes in 
life—would leave him: and so it 
was, 

One day he lay on his sofa, list- 
less and exhausted. Papers and 
books were near him, but he never 
looked at them; his letters were 
lying in a heap on the table, un- 
opened. News from the world had 
no power to interest him, and he 
often thought to himself: “If I 
were of a religious mind, I would go 
into a monastery of La Trappe, and 
have done with the whole thing.” 
His doctor said to him, “ Rouse 
yourself!” and to Luigi he said, 
penny, * Write to his friends.” 

ut both prescriptions were use- 
less, for the simple reason that 
Ralph was incapable, like Mrs. 
Chick, of making an effort, and 
Luigi knew of no friends whom he 
could summon to his master’s as- 
sistance except the Grevilles, and 
they, for many reasons, were out of 
the question. 

On this particular afternoon 
Ralph felt especially low and de- 
sponding. Itis a dreary thing to 
be sick, away from home, and it is 
a lowering reflection to think there 
is no friend to come and sit beside 
your couch, no soft hand to put 
your pillow straight, and bathe 
your hot head with eau-de-Cologne. 
Poor Windham! were it not that it 
would be a discredit to his man- 
hood, I would say that tears came 
to his eyes, as his present solitary 
position forced itself upon him. 
As he lay back upon his pillows 
there came to his recollection a 
certain day at Fairoaks, when he 
had complained of neuralgia, and 
Renée had soothed and pitied him 
so tenderly. How cruelly she had 
deceived him, and how exquisitely 
innocent she had seemed to be! 
Was it any wonder — he had 
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been duped by one so apparently 
true? As the recollection of her 
fair young beauty came before him 
he buried his face in his hands. 
** My God!” he said, ** how I loved 
her!” As he thought over the 
whole thing, and compared Renée 
with the mass of other women he 
had known, he no longer wondered 
at his own infatuation. It seemed 
to him as if some mocking spirit 
had shown him one true, real, 
divine thing—one sure resting- 
place of good—one influence to 
— him right; and that just as 

e had put out his hand to grasp it 
and make it his own, the whole 
fabric had vanished, and left him 
with nothing to believe in—nothing 
to trust in more. 

A whispering sound and a rustle 
of silken garments startled him, 
and Colonel Windham called out 
hurriedly, “‘ Luigi, I am not at 
home for any one.” 

‘Luigi is not so impolite as to 
keep a lady out,” was the answer, 
in a gay voice; and the next 
minute Lady Leu Dering’s smiling 
face was beside his sofa, followed 
immediately by that of Chum. 
After the first rather disagreeable 
surprise, Ralph felt rather glad of 
the sight of friendly faces. He 
mended from the time they came, 
and Lady Lou, in virtue of her 
cousinship, soon fell into the pet- 
ting ways that most women adopted 
to Windham. 

“Only that I am not inclined to 
the green-eyed monster, I think I 
would be jealous of that invalid 
Guardsman and my little woman,” 
Chum said, when one evening they 
were walking home from the Grand 
Hotel—at the same time giving a 
tender squeeze to the little hand on 
his arm. 

“T have a good mind to give you 
u severe punch,” was his wife's 
rejoinder. “I hope, seriously, that 
you'll lock me up, Chum, if ever 
you see me taking to flirting. Eva 
Greville is an awful warning,” 
added the young matron, who was 
very strict on all offenders against 
conjugal propriety. 

“I don't exactly know what you 
mean by an awful warning, but I 
know that I think Bob Greville 
was an awful fool. Some fellows 
were telling me to-night, at the 
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‘Albion,’ that he has left her 

every shilling he had in the 

world, and Fairoaks into the bar- 
in.” 


“Well, as mamma would say, 
Eva was an old man’s darling; and 
you know, Chum, dear, that’s better 
than being a young man’s slave. 
As if I was ever born to be such a 
thing!” added the young beaut 
with a pout. ‘‘ Now, Chum, don’t 
be a goose, the people are all 
looking at us; but seriously, I am 
sorry for poor old Bob. He was 
a kind - hearted old thing, and I 
wish he hadn’t been so duped by 
Mrs. G.” 

“Don’t wish any such thing, my 
love,” Chum said, more earnest] 
than was his custom. ‘It is a 
better to be deceived by those we 
love than to find out that they 
have been deceiving us ;—that is 
the bitter sting! And poor old 
Bob died all the happier for know- 
ing nothing about his wife’s pretty 
tricks.” 

* But, Chum, [hope Ralph won’t 
marry her; wouldn’t that be too 
dreadful? and, do you know, I think 
there is something on his mind. I 
do hope and trust he is not in love 
with her.” 

‘* Very likely he is, my dear, al- 
though, for my part, I should as 
soon think of being in love with 
*the Queen of Sheba;’ but Wind- 
ham made her so conspicuous that 
I think he is bound in honour to 
marry her.” 

** Now, Chum, you are only say- 
ing that to worry me; I hope he 
never will, odious woman! and if 
either she or Ralph had a scrap of 
heart, they’d never see one another 
again, after killing that poor man 
between them.” 

* Mercy on us! what awful accu- 
sations! take care Eva doesn’t hear 
you, as she’d bring an action of libel 
against you; but, seriously,” he 
went on, ‘* my little woman mustn't 
say such things. Mrs. Greville is, 
in my mind—well, I won’t say what 
I think of her; but all the same, 
her worst enemy can accuse her of 
nothing worse than a partiality for 
Windham's society, which her hus- 
band seemed perfectly to approve 
of ; as we said a minute ago, he died 
with full confidence in his wife, and 
I am quite sure wouldn’t have the 
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slightest objection to Windham as 
his successor.” 

“ Now, Chum, if you say such 
things I'll hate you. I should like 
to know, dear, how you would like 
my indulging in these little par- 
tialities*?” 

“Oh, that’s a different pair of 
shoes, my love ; and I think I should 
follow out your own proposal, and 
try the lock-up system.” 

Lady Lou's last thought, before 
she fell asleep that night, was, that 
she would sound Colonel Windham 
on the following day. Acting on 
this idea, she, after an immense 
amount of preparation, which made 
poor Ralph fancy something awful 
was coming, announced to him Mr, 
Greville’s death. 

“To her surprise,Colonel Windham 
expressed great sorrow for the de- 
parted, and not ashadow of any kind 
of remorse seemed to trouble his re- 
gret for his friend. Lady Lou, a 
ittle puzzled, next proceeded to 
touch upon the widow ; but here, 
again, she was astonished to see 
that her name seemed to have for 
Ralph no possible kind of interest ; 
in fact, her fine feminine instinct 
detected that he rather shrank in 
dislike from hearing her named, and 
that the subject was singularly dis- 
tasteful to him. 

“I don’t think he will marry 
her,” she said to her husband, tri- 
umphantly. 

“ Well, we will see,” said that 
gentleman, who was smoking his 
cigar quietly. “It is my opinion, 
Lou, that if the widow chooses it, 
he'll have to do it. No man can 
make any fair resistance when once 
a woman takes it into her head to 
marry him. Now, you know very 





‘* We are warranted by authentic 
history to believe that dreams have 

iven information of future events. 
ens weak people infer that they 
always were, or still may be, prophe- 
tical. But nothing is more absurd. 
Because in ancient times there were 
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well, Lou, you marked me long be- 
fore I went down ; indeed, J made 
a gallant resistance.” 

‘or this speech Chum received 
such severe punishment from the 
hands of his wife, in the way of 
pinches and kisses, that he was 
obliged to pray for pardon; and 
when peace was restored, he said, 
very tenderly and lovingly,— 

** Well, my love, if it is any satis- 
faction for you to hear what you 
know so well already, this child has 
never known what it was not to love 

ou. It’s true, Lou, I have always 

een in love with you from the 
time I was ten years old. Through 
all my wanderings, I never wandered 
from my allegiance ; indeed, I never 
saw & woman who could have seri- 
ously have won even a look from 
me. 

“* Now, don’t say that, you incor- 
rigible old flirt ; why even this very 
day I saw you ogling a picture; 
don’t deny it, sir.” 

“Ah,” said Chum, a little con- 
fused, “ that picture reminded me, 
somehow, of that nice little girl 
who used to hear me my part at 
Fairoaks. Now, if you want truth, 
Lou, I do think that was a dear 
little thing, but quite a child,” he 
put in hastily, as he saw a cloud— 
just a tiny little cloud—cross Lou’s 
face. 

** Oh, that little foreign thing, 
Renée Cardogen, or -dillan, or some- 
thing ; well, she was pretty. By- 
the-bye, I wonder what has become 
of her; I must ask Ralph.” 

“T think you had better not,” 
Chum said, gravely. “ It’s a fancy 
of mine, perhaps, that he was hit 
a little hard there, and that it’s a 
& sore subject, so let it be.” 


prophets and holy men, shall I, 
therefore, conclude that I am a 
saint or a prophet? Because the 
Deity has Som pleased to reveal 
himself in an extraordinary manner 
to some persons set apart by him 
for extraordinary purposes, shall I 
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therefore imagine that He will re- 
veal to me the trifling occurrences 
of my life a few days before they 
happen? He has, in great mercy, 
concealed from us the knowledge of 
what is to come, except so far as 
was necessary to us, and could not 
be made out by human reason. For 
man acquainted with futurity would 
be both useless and miserable. For 
him all curiosity and enterprise 
would be at an end, and all hope 
extinguished; future evils would 
tormeut him before they came; and 
future good, by being anticipated, 
would lose every charm that sur- 
prise and novelty confer upon it. 
And he would sit down, motionless 
and stupid, in expectation of evil 
which he could not avoid, and of 
good which would give rise neither 
to activity nor desire. An oyster 
endowed with sight and hearing, 
consciousness and reason, would 
not be a more wretched creature. 
Even when God has foretold future 
events by his prophets, He has 
generally delivered the prophecy 
in terms that could not be fully 
understood till after it was accom- 
plished, for otherwise it must have 
interfered with the principles of 
human action, and with the ordin- 
ary course of human affairs. 

** Ts it not strange, if dreams are 
prophetical, that, after the experi- 
ence of so many ages, we should 
never have found out any rational 
way of expounding them? And, if 
some are prophetical, but not all, 
is it not strange that every species 
of dream should be equally familiar 
to good men and tobad? For of 
each character there are some super- 
stitious people who believe in 
dreams, and some more rational 
who do not. To say that dreams 
are of divine origin implies (as 
Aristotle has well observed) many 
absurdities, and this among others, 
that it is not to the wisest and best 
men they are sent, but to all indis- 
criminately. i 

“The rules by which the vulgar 
pretend to interpret dreams are too 
ridiculoys to be mentioned. They 
are indeed such as may make almost 
any dream prophationl: of any event. 
If a dream and a subsequent occur- 
rence be the same, or similar, then 
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they believe that the dream foretold 
it. 

“That there may occasionally be 
a coincidence of a dream with a 
future event, is nothing more than 
one has reason to expect from the 
revolution of chances. It would, 
indeed, be wonderful, considering 
the variety of our thoughts in sleep, 
and that they all bear some analogy 
to the affairs of life, if this did never 
happen. But there is nothing more 
extraordinary in it than that an 
idiot should sometimes speak to the 
purpose, or an irregular clock once 
or twice in the year point to the 
right time. ‘The same coincidence 
of areality with a previous imagina- 
tion is observable when we are 
awake, as when a friend, whom we 
did not expect, happens to come in 
view the very moment we were 
thinking orspeaking of him; athing 
so common, that both in Latin and 
in English, it may be expressed by 
a proverb.” 

If the people of the ancient world 
had held th 0. ee GS 









But even 
bjections to the 
of dreams, Dr. 
ast incidentally, 
oundation which 
oneirocriticism, gt the art of dream- 
interpretation, stemed to have in 
reason and experience. Ifa single 
dream, or set of dreams, were known 
and recognised as having been digni- 
fied as the expression of the divine 
will and purpose, it is very natural 
that human nature, with its prone- 
ness to generalisation, would de- 
mand that every dream either 
had or might have its story to 
tell, and its influence to bring 
to bear on mortal affairs. The 
ancients, in their practice with re- 
spect to dreams, have, indeed, only 
afforded a particular exhibition of a 
spirit universally prevailing. Theo- 
cracy, a direct God-government in 
all things, was the theory of the 
youthful world, as it has ever been 
the theory of the youth of nations. 


whilst tating his 
prophetic charac 
Beattie\ has, at 
glanced at the 


1 Aristotle, ‘De Divinatione per Somnia.” 
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The nearer men were to the first 
creation, in fact or in idea, the more 
ready were they to look upon each 
novel event or coincidence as mira- 
culous. Miracle was their starting - 
point; and it required the observa~ 
tion and ‘experiment of ages to calm 
them down into a tamer recognition 
of general laws and a general provi- 
dence. Our tendency to extrava- 

nce is the exact reverse of theirs. 

e are so familiar with laws, that 
we are apt to repose in them to the 
prejudice of the Lawgiver. Law, 
to the ancient world, looked like 
interposition ; now-a-days, interpo- 
sition runs risk of having abdication 
forced upon it to make room for the 
installation of law; whilst modera- 
tion petitions for the setting-up of a 
double throne, on which each shall 
sit with equal dignity in the pre- 
sence of the other. 

Modern science, when indulging 
in speculations as to the basis on 
which the ancient—and even the 
modern popular—belicf in the pro- 
phetic character of dreams was 
established, has found a very valua- 
ble approximate explanation in the 

eneral prevalence thoughout the 
ower animal world of instinctive 
anticipation. It is seen and consi- 
dered that the bee is an exact mathe- 
matician and engineer; that the 
bird is a born architect, requiring no 
rule or instruction but its own in- 
herent aptitude, for the building of 
its home on the branches of the tree, 
on the bosom of the meadow, or in 
the cleft of the rock. Animals are 
ascertained, moreover, to be intuitive 
chemists, with a general power of 
eschewing, without trial, the food 
that would be noxious or fatal to 
them. If, then—is substantially the 
argument of a contributor to the 
Journal of Psychological Medicine, 
for October, 1851—if then, the anti- 
cipation of the future be of so fre- 
quent occurrence in the lowest types 
of the animal world, that we are 
warranted in inferring its universa- 
lity, why should we, claiming induc- 
tive propriety, seek to exclude the 
organism of men from one of the 
great laws prevailing elsewhere in 
creation? And if man share with 
his inferior fellow-creature the facul- 
ty of instinctive anticipation, may 
we not prudently apply this test to 
the dream, when we are fain to 
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seek out every possible explanation 
of the reason of its having been so 
freely invested with a kind of divine 
or prophetic sanction P 

e quote a paragraph or two from 
the article just alluded to:—* It is 
obvious that, in a prophetic dream, a 
person may have the conclusions of 
waking thoughts (he having deduced 
them unconsciously) re-excited and 
made manifest to his consciousness 
in a dream, under which circum- 
stances they will appear new. Or 
the thoughts may actually occur 
during the dream, as if in the waking 
state, at the same time becoming 
objects of consciousness, yet instinct- 
ively and automatically, and there- 
fore with the precision of instinctive 
reasoning. 


“Tt is in this way, we suspect, that 
dreams have proved prophetic pre- 
science,—one of the most striking 
and inscrutable of the instinctive 
faculties—as also that which is most 
commonly in operation in instinctive 
life. Hence it is not remarkable that 
that faculty which dominates among 
all the instincts of irrational crea- 
tures, should reappear in the human 
organism when it is thrown by sus- 
pension of the cerebral senses into 
the irrational condition. It seems 
strange that organised matter should 
have this innate prescience, but it is 
manifest throughout nature, from the 
evolution of the germ and the anti- 
cipatory formation of the organs 
necessary to successive phases of 
existence, to the prudent foresight 
of adult lite. We may well ask, 
with Pope, 

“ ¢ Who taught the nations of the field and 
wood 

To shun their poison, and to choose their 
food ? 

Prescient, the tides or tempests to with 
stand, 

Build on the wave, or arch beneath the 
sand ? 

Who made the spider parallels design 

Sure as De Moivre. without rule or line? 

Who bid the stork, Columbus-like, ex- 
plore 

Heavens not his own, and worlds un- 
known before? 

Who calls the council, states the certain 


day? 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points 
the way ?’ 


“Tf, then, this anticipation of the 
future be so universally manifest in 
organised matter, that there is no 
exception, can we, with any induc- 
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tive propriety, except the organism 
of man i universal om. P We 
apprehend not. The simple fact that 
nature anticipates a real future, 
is, indeed, the strongest argument in 
natural theology for the reality of a 
future state ; because, since that anti- 
cipation is innate in organisms, as a 
law of their being, so it must needs be 
innate in man, as a law of his being. 
And in what clime or region is man 
without the hope of a future life? 


‘**Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutored 


min 

Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the 
wind, 

His soul proud science never taught to 


stray 

Far as the solar track or milky way ; 

Yet simple nature to his yy has given, 

— the cloud-topped ill a humbler 
eaven !’ 


Regarded from the point of view 
of iogic and mental analysis, it has 
been otherwise, and, also, with 
verisimilitude, said that the whole 
superstructure of divination—whe- 
ther by dreams or otherwise—as an 
art, is based upon that species of 
popular fallacy which, more than 
three centuries ago, made the sand- 
7 of Sandwich Haven con- 
fidently appear to local senility as 
the result of the erection of Tenter- 
den steeple—that popular fallacy 
which, eternally confounding the 
post hoc with the propter hoc, dog- 
gedly refuses to separate or distin- 
guish between sequences and con- 
sequences, causes and antecedents. 
The science was a violent codifica- 
tion, a forcible linking together of 
facts coincident but indep®ndent 
and irrelevant. The circumstance 
of its being an air-castle did not, 
however, hinder its halls and 
closets, a and passages, from 
being planned with precision; so 
that the principles of specific 
sciences of the genus divination 
were less or more minutely laid 
down and recognised. The method 
of artificial divination, indeed, as 
being inductive and experimental, 
had some pretensions to correct- 
ness; for its laws developed from 
the embryo of hypothesis and con- 
jecture; and as they had been 
vy elaborated by its foun- 

ers, so they had to be patiently 

uired ‘by its students. It was 
rather the faculty of observation 
that was primarily vicious and de- 
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fective. The falsehood lurked in 
the postulates of the science. Its 
divarication from truth was at the 
outset, and no after decorum of 
pace could suffice to give propriety 
to the direction. 

But whatever speculation, sci- 
ence, or conjecture may have to say 
in the way of throwing light upon 
the rise and progress of oneiro- 
criticism, or the art of dream- 
interpretation, we are fully war- 
ranted in asserting from experience 
that it was the creature of the 
curiosity of mankind to ascertain 
the future with a greater degree of 
precision and minuteness than the 
observation of cause and effect in 
general action gave them the op- 
portunity of knowing it. It came 
to pass, therefore, that oneiro- 
criticism very early took rank as an 
art, and was studied and professed 
as a science. If we could fairly 
run this science to earth, it is ex- 
tremely probable that it might be 
traced to the primitive and hereti- 
cal philosophy of the giants of the 
time before the flood. 

In the early days of oneirocriti- 
cism it is all but established that 
there was a general identity of 
method of dream-interpretation— 
that the inspired Hebrew and his 
contemporary illuminati of Chaldea 
and Egypt were amenable to the 
same canons. The Biblical method, 
then, may be taken as the legiti- 
mate representative of the grand 
-— of dream-interpretation. Any 
of our readers who will allow their 
memories to recur to the more 
salient and characteristic of the 
dreams of the Bible will easily 
recognise in their style of explana- 
tion a method very much akin to 
that which Homer makes Ulysses 
to adopt, in reference to Penelope's 
dream about her geese. We sub- 
join this dream from Cowper’s 
translation of the Odyssey. We 
need scarcely remind the well- 
informed reader how faithfully 
Ulysses took care to verify the 
interpretation with which he sought 
to comfort the disquiet of his wife. 


“But I have dreamed. Hear and ex- 
pound my dream ! 

My geese are twenty, which within my 
wall: 


8 
I feed with sodden wheat ;—they serve to 
amuse 
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Sometimes my sorrow.—From the moun- 
tains came 

An eagle, huge, hook-beaked,—brake all 
their nec! 

And ne them: scattered on the palace- 

oor 

They lay, and he soared swift into the 

skies. | 
Dream only as it was, I wept aloud, 

Till all my maidens, gathered by my 
voice, 

a found me weeping still, and 
sti 

Complaining, that an eagle had at once 

Slain = my geese. But to the palace- 
roo 


Stooping again, he sat, and with a voice 

Of po mg sound, my tears forbidding, 
sal — 

‘Take courage, daughter of the glorious 
chief 

Icarius ; no vain dream hast thou beheld. 

But, in thy sleep a truth. The slaugh- 
tered geese 

Denote thy suitors; and myself, who 
seem 

An eagle in thy sight, am yet indeed 

Thy husband, who have now, at last, 
returned, 

Dat pee death—designing for them 
a , 


‘He said; then, waking at the voice, I 
cast 
An anxious look around, and saw my 


Beside their tray, all feeding as before.’ 

Her then Ulysses answered, ever-wise— 

*O Queen, interpretations cannot err 

Unless perversely, since Ulysses’ self 

So plainly spake the event, Since death 
impends 

O’er oe suitor; he shall slay them 


Our suggestion of a few sentences 
ago, that the science of dream- 
interpretation might possibly be 
traced back to the times of the 
antediluvian patriarchs—if only we 
could light on the clue—derives 
much colour from the indefinite- 
ness of the time at which oneiro- 
criticism is said to have been 
cradled. Amphictyon, son of Deu- 
ealion and Pyrrha, who succeeded 
Cranaus on the throne of Athens, 
which city he called by that name 
and dedicated to Minerva, is said 
by Pliny to have been the first to 
practice the art of dream-interpre- 
tation. This is a tolerable degree 
of antiquity to invest the art with, 
and it tends to show that in the day 
of Pliny it was about as hopeless to 
assign a date to the origin of dream- 
interpretation as it is now. The 
inference, which can scarcely be 
called extravagant, is, that the art, 
it may be in a very rudimentary 
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state, was as universal and only a 
few days more modern than the act 
of dreaming. But Amphictyon does: 
not wear his laurels without chal- 
lenge. The honour of the intro- 
duction of oneirocriticism is given, 
by Tatian and Clement of Alexan- 
dria, to the people of Telmessus, in 
Caria; of whom Herodotus, who 
was a native of the neighbouring 
city of Halicarnassus, reports that 
they were consulted by Crcesus, 
when—Cyrus being already on his 
march against Sardis—that much de- 
moralised monarch saw the whole 
suburbs of his capital “filled with 
serpents, and as soon as they ap- 
peared, the horses, forsaking their 
astures, came and devoured them. 
hen Creesus beheld this, he con- 
sidered it to be, as it really was, a 
prodigy, and sent immediately to 
consult the interpreters at Telmes- 
sus; but the messengers having 
arrived there, and heard from the 
Telmessians what the prodigy por- 
tended, were unable to repeat it to 
Croesus, for before they sailed back 
to Sardis Croesus had been taken 
prisoner. The Telmessians had pro- 
nounced as follows :—‘ That Creesus 
must expect a foreign army to in- 
vade his country, which, on its 
arrival, would subdue the natives ; 
because, they said, a serpent was a 
son of the earth, but the horse is 
an enemy and a stranger.’ This 
answer the Telmessians gave to 
Croesus when he had been already 
taken, yet without knowing what 
had happened with respect to Sar- 
dis or Croesus himself.” ‘ There is 
little doubt,” observes Mr. Seafield, 
in his Literature and Curiosities 
of Dreams, *‘that if this prodigy 
had occurred a3 a dream to Croesus, 
instead of a portentous fact to Sar- 
dis, the explanation would have 
been just the same. Nomine mutato, 
therefore, it shows the style of 
work in vogue in the middle of 
the sixth century before Christ, 
amongst a people who, by some, 
were reputed to have been the first 
experts in dream-interpretation.” 
“If we wished,” proceeds tha 
same author, “ to arrive at a know- 
ledge of the rules according to 
which the significance of dreams 
was investigated, we should have 
to do it by a generalisation from a 
crowd of examples similar to the 
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preceding. Of principles laid down 
a3 such, of law as a code, we have 
littl@trace ; we must pick up what 
we want from a multiplicity of sta- 
tutes and instances. Indeed, what 
rules still exist, exist in the form of 
facts or assumed facts, the results 
of a laborious and misdirected in- 
duction, and are not by any means 
unanimous as coming from the 
mouths of different authorities ; 
for both the Magi of Persia and the 
soothsayers of Greece were coutinu- 
ally making blunders. And whe- 
ther those of Rome were safer guides 
to the solution ofa knotty point, we 
have only to call in Cicero's aid to 
discover.” 

**Do not the conjectures,” asks 
Cicero, in his De Divinatione, “‘ of 
the interpreters of dreams rather 
indicate the subtlety of their own 
talents than any natural sympathy 
and correspondence in the nature 
of things P 

** A runner, who intended to run 
in the Olympic games, dreamed 
during the night that he was being 
driven in a chariot drawn by four 
horses. In the morning he applied 
to an interpreter. He replied to 
him: ‘ You will win; that is what 
is intimated by the strength and 
swiftness of your horses.’ He then 
applied to Antiphon, who said to 
him: ‘By your dream it appears 
you must lose the race, for do you 
not see that four reached the goal 
before you?’” 

**There is another story respect- 
ing an athlete; and the books of 
Chrysippus and Antipater are full 
of such stories. However, I will 
return to the runner. He then 
went to a soothsayer, and informed 
him that he had just dreamed that 
he was changed into an eagle. 
* You have won your race,’ said the 
seer, ‘for the eagle is the swiftest 
of all birds.’ He also went to An- 
tiphon, who said to him: ‘ You will 
certainly be conquered, for the 
eagle chases and drives other birds 
which fly before it, and conse- 
quently is always behind the rest.’” 

Cicero is pee to expose the 
juggling, ambiguous method of the 
dream-interpreters. But what was 
in his estimation a scandal end a 
disgrace, was, in the eyes of Ar- 
temidorus, an honour and a glory, 
The duplicity of the dream, its fit- 


ness to two or more opposite or 
analogous explanations, was with 
Artemidorus the crowning distinc- 
tion of the art which he professed, 
and of which he became well-nigh 
the autocrat and sole legislator. 
He is the man who is fondly cele- 
brated, in the vulgar and imperfect 
translation of his most famous trea- 
tise, as the rhetorician who made 
the attempt to call the attention of 
Cesar to the plot against him, by 
resenting him with the particu- 
ars, as he proceeded on the fatal 
Ides of March to be sacrificed at 
the Senate-house. This statement, 
however, is an anachronism and an 
absurdity. Artemidorus—self-styled 
Daldianus, out of a filial respect for 
the country of his mother—was a 
native of Ephesus, and flourished 
in the second century, under the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius. His life 
was passed in the collection of re- 
ports of dreams, by travelling, cor- 
respondence, and the purchase of 
manuscripts; and the result of his 
labours is a work in five books, 
under the title of Oneirocritica. 
He was the more assiduous in his 
study and search after the interpre- 
tation of dreams on account of the 
advice or commands which he fan- 
cied he had received from Apollo. 
His Oneirocritica was first printed 
in Greek at Venice, in the year 
1518, and was in 1603 learnedly 
edited by Rigaltius, and published 
at Puris in Greek and Latin. Ar- 
temidorus is the great lawgiver, 
and his Onetrocritica is the statute- 
book of the dream-world. Tne sci- 
ence culminated with him, and has 
since undergone little more at the 
hands of his successors than a few 
additions and modifications of de- 
tail, to adjust it to contemporaneous 
social, political, and scientific de- 
velopment. But we have yet to 
learn that any legislation has taken 
lace which settles the worth of the 
ocomotive and the telegraph in the 
economy of dreams. A bid might 
be made in this direction for a de- 
artmental immortality by some 
phael or Orion of the day ; but 
we fear that the line of grand pro- 
fessors terminated last century with 
the late ingenious Mr. Duncan 
Campbell. 
“A man,” Artemidorus informs 
us, ‘‘may dream both good and bad 
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dreams in one and the same night. 
Nay, more, in the selfsame dream 
he may see both good and bad 
things, which the interpreter must 
separate in judgment. And it is no 
marvel, since the life and affairs of 
one particular man is such ; that is 
to say, mingled ordinarily with 
good and evil. Neither must we be 
always cntent with one only issue 
of our dream, because it hath not 
always the like effect; wherein 
Antipater, an interpreter of dreams, 
often deceives himself. For when 
any one dreams that he embraceth 
iron, it signifieth that he should be 
imprisoned, and live among iron. 
The good Antipater, to another that 
hath the like dream, will interpret 
that at a particular combat, in a 
close field, he shall be condemned, 
or ‘he shall keep a fencing-school, 
and live as it were among or by 
iron, to wit, by the exercise and the 
art of fencing, where one doth no- 
thing but handle daggers and 
swords of iron, to whom notwith- 
standing this fell not out, but he 
had a limb cut off. 

““ Wherefore we must not always 
rest at one only point or effect that 
happened (for that were to deal 
with beasts, or with fiddlers that 
can play only one tune), but we 
must be ingenious to devise every 
day divers things; and they must 
in all points be divers, but some- 
what alike: for our spirits and na- 
ture are fertile, and recreate and 
sport themselves in variety.” 

Astrampsychus is the name of a 

oetical dream-interpreter, of whom 
ittle is known, except that he wrote 
a work on the Z'reatment of Asses, 
and a Century of Greek Iambics, to 
which he pave the name of Oneiro- 
criticon. It is probable that this 
author flourished about the fourth 
century. His is an individuality, 
however, which attenuates into a 
corporation of shadows; we strive 
to clutch him, and he vanishes up a 
venerable cloud-brooded vista of 
divining ancestors and brethren, 
reaching to Zartusht or Zoroas- 
ter. 

Each verse of the Oneirocriticon 
explains the signification of a hy- 
pothetical dream. As, before it 
was translated by Mr. Seafield for 
his work on Dreams, we believe it 
was quite unapproachable by the 
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ordinary reader, we venture , to 
think the Oneirocriticon of manage- 
able compass, and offer itgim its 
entirety. It is as follows :— 


To talk in dreams is a sign of their truth. 

To move slowly denotes unfortunate jour- 
neys. 

It is good to fly, fur it is the sign of an 
honourable dee. 

Laughter in sleep presages difficult cir- 
cumstances, 

To weep in sleep is a sign of the utmost 
oy. 

To im with enemies indicates a recon- 
ciliation. 

To be dead in dreams announces freedom 
from anxiety. 

An offensive odour signifies annoyance. 

If anyone offer incense to you, it portends 
affliction. 

If you seem to be an old man, you will 
attain to honour. 

To run in dreams shows the stability of 
your circumstances. 

To wash the hands denotes the release 
from anxieties. 

To clean the feet denotes the release from 
anxieties. 

To clean the body denotes the release 
from anxieties. 

To cut the hair signifies losses in business, 

To lose the hair heralds great danger. 

To see white meats is exceedingly advan- 
tageous. 

To see black meats forbodes evil to one’s 
children. 

To embrace your mother is to have a 
lucky dream. 

To embrace one’s best beloved is very 
fortunate. 

All embraces bring about protracted la- 
bours. 

To kiss or to love, excites the long-con- 
tinued opposition of one’s enemies. 

To have broad feet is a sign of misfortune. 

The amputation of the fect is a bar to a 
contemplated journey. 

The burning of the budy indicates a very 
evil reputation. 

Gladness of mind shows that you wilk 
live abroad, 

For a blind man to see is the best omen 
possible. 

To wear a white robe is an excellent 
omen, 

To wear a black one is a mournful spec- 
tacle. 

To wear a purple robe threatens a long 
disease. 

To wear a red one promises an honour- 
able action. 

To wear the pall of kings is the solution 
of our expectatious. 

The tearing of a garment is relief from 
the burden of anxieties. 

A severed girdle speedily cuts short a 
journey. 

To behold the stars forbodes much good 
to men. ‘ 

Thunder-peals in dreams are the words 
of messengers. r 

To see lights indicates guidance in affairs, 
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The sight of snow figures the hostilities 
of enemies, 
The sight of the dead indicates the ruic 


irs. 
The mht of withered trees declares the 
uselessness of labours. 
Pearls denote a torrent of tears. 
Milk confounds the politics of enemies. 
Milk is the sign of peaceful circumstances. 
Clay or mud symbolises the sordid avarice 
of the disposition. 
A pellucid fountain dispels the distresses 
of the mind. 
Wine poured from the vessels soothes the 
distresses of the mind, 
Musty wine announces many difficulties, 
To mix different wines is to invite serious 
quarrels. 
Water gushing up from below is a sign of 
enemies, 
To drain a cup of clear water is a lucky 
token. 
The pouring out of rivers dissipates the 
joy of enemies. 
To stand in the assemblies brings with it 
a crime. 
Sitting naked signities loss of property. 
Sitting on a dunghill signities disastrous 
circumstances. 
Sitting upon a stone, you may conceive 
great expectations. 
Sitting on a wall indicates coming pro- 
sperity. 
To embark on a lake is a sign of evil. 
To walk over live coals signifies loss from 
one’s enemies. 
To walk over potsherds signifies loss of 
one’s enemies. 
To creep up a mountain signifies the 
difficulty of business. 
To tread upon serpents is to blunt the 
sharp attacks of foes, 
If you sail over mud, look out for mental 
disquiet. 
The falling from a precipice is an evil 
omen. 
The eating of sweets portends disagree- 
able circumstances. 
To swallow bunches of grapes indicates a 
deluge of rain: 
To feed on lettuces is a sign of disease of 
the body, 
To drink muddy water foretells disease 
of the body. 
If you are governing children, expect a 
coming danger. 
To hold a bull is to be disappointed of 
one’s hopes. 
If any one holds goods, let him fear the 
attacks of his enemies. 
A broken staff portends an unhappy death. 
To catch falcons indicates the fulfilment 
of your utmost desires. 
To hold keys signifies the settlement of 
affairs, 
To hold atwig foreshadows a prosecution. 
To seize a sword is the sign of a contest. 
T’o handle threads is a presage of trouble- 
— circumstances. : 
To hold a sparrow, struggling to escape, 
forbodes mischief. re - 
To grasp a pillar is to expect the Divine 
favour, 
To shiver a sword signifies the crushing 
of one’s foes, 
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The escape of a hawk from the hand is 
disastrous to those in power. 

To hold gold is a warning to leave one’s 
projects undone. 

To hold eggs, or to eat eggs, symbolises 
vexation. 

To behold oxen in dreams is of evil ten- 
dency. 

To see black mares is a thoroughly bad 
sign. 

The sight of white horses is a vision of 
angels. 

To see lions announces the contentions of 
one’s enemies. 

The sight of doves is the introduction of 
injury. 

To see a colt running denotes something 
mysterious. 

The barking of a dog portends the detri- 
ment of one’s enemies. 

A gaping wolf signifies nonsensical dis- 
course. 

The sight of a mouse bespeaks propitious 
circumstances. 

Dead oxen signify times cf famine. 

The sight of wasps marks injuries to one’s 
foes. 

The sight of a hare portends an unlucky 
journey. 

If you see oil, you will escape every mis- 
fortune. 

To see the ocean calm is favourable. 

The noise of the sea stands for the throng 
of business. 

Toswim in the seaforebodes bitter sorrows, 

To dream in the daytime of swimming in 
the sea is good. 

The eating of figs signifies nonsensical 
discourse.” 


The dream has had great attrac- 
tions for the Oriental mind, wherever 
that mind has not been benumbed or 
crushed, by the fierce overpowering 
forces of a tropical nature, out of its 
very power of asserting its indi- 
viduality. We do not ask the Bud- 
dhist for his system of dream-inter- 

retation ; for it would be profoundly 
illogical for him to have one. But 
among the Sons of the Sword and of 
Islam, oneirocritics have, with a re- 
ligious sanction, taken a firm root, 
and have widely spread. 

Gabdorrhachaman, the son of Na- 
sar, supposed by Pierre Vattier, who 
in 1664 published a French transla- 
tion of his work on dreams, under 
the title of L’Onirocrite Mussulman, 
to have flourished in the second cen- 
tury of the Hegira, is the great pro- 
phet of Arabic oneirocriticism. We 
cannot pretend, within the space at 
our command, to make his explana- 
tions dovetail into those of Artemi- 
dorus, and others of the western 
school ; and the best plan, under the 
circumstances, will probably be to 
present a few of his most salient 
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features and principles, illustrated 
with one cr two of his most-telling 
and piquant little narratives. Inter 
alia, he writes substantially as fol- 
lows :— 

To dream that we have our heads 
beneath our shoulders without their 
being severed at the neck, is a sign 
of dismissal by a superior, and of 
consequent poverty ; change of hair 
from black to white betokens ap- 

roaching honours ; increase of the 
ength of the beard denotes care, 
discontent, and misfortune, propor- 
tioned to the elongation. To be 
shaved is ill-omened ; to be anointed, 
provided the oil be fragrant, the 
contrary. The sprouting of whiskers 
to one who usually shaves them is a 
sign of debt. As we eat our own 
brains or another man’s, we shall 
live respectively at his or our own 
cost. He who dreams that his tongue 
has grown to an immoderate length, 
will vanquish his opponent in argu- 
ment if he be engaged in any con- 
troversy ; if otherwise, he will utter 
much folly and ribaldry ; but under 
all circumstances, and on every occa- 
sion, few dreams can be more fortu- 
nate than that in which a man sees 
the tongue of his wife amputated at 
the root. 

Each tooth points to a different 
relation: the two in front denote 
children, brothers and sisters; the 
next two, uncles, aunts, and cousins, 
and so on to the more remote. The 
reader of Herodotus (vi. 107), will 
remember the evil augury which 
Hippias drew from the loss of his 
last tooth on the sands of Marathon ; 
but the Khalif Almansor took a sure 
mode of obtaining a happy prog- 
nostic, when he dreamed that his 
complete set fell out from his jaws. 
The first interpreter whom he con- 
sulted informed him that all his re- 
lations would die. The Commander 
of the Faithful was angry, and dis- 
missed the melancholy seer with 
abundance of hard words. “God 
has given you an evil mouth, and 
put into it evil words. Quit my 
presence, and take the curse of God 
for your company.” The second 
oneirocritic who was summoned did 
not require further warning ; he was 
one, we are told, experienced in 
addressing the great; and he modi- 
fied the unpleasant answer, so as to 
assure the Khalif that he should out- 
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live all his connections. Almansor 
smiled graciously at the announce- 
ment, and ordered the agreeable 
prophet 10,000 drachmas of gold. 

The son of Sirin was informed one 
morning by a man already affianced, 
that he had dreamed his betrothed 
was changed into a little Ethiopian 
dwarf. “ Hasten to complete your 
nuptials,” was the advice which he 
received; “the blackness of the 
bride signifies great riches; the 
smallness of her stature, brevity of 
days.” The lover obeyed, and in a 
few days buried his newly-married 
wife and inherited her great wealth. 

The colour of horses is important : 
black, white, and bay are fortunate ; 
chestnut is better than any other 
colour; but the happiest of all is 
the steed with four white feet, and a 
star on his forehead. A black mare 
signifies a rich wife ; a dappled grey, 
one of extraordinary beauty; a 
greenish-bay (?) a devotee; a dark 
bay, a skilful musician; a bright 
chestnut, one wealthy and pious. 
Asses are yet more lucky than horses, 
and the rules in regard to their 
colours are alike. ‘The more signs 
of blows and bruises which an ass 
exhibits, the better it is for the 
dreamer. To buy an ass, and to pay 
for it in ready money, prognosticates 
success. To kill an ass in order to 
eat its flesh, foretells treasure-trove ; 
but to drink an ass’s milk is a sign 
of heavy sickness, 

Resurrection-men should be care- 
ful to whom they relate their dreams. 
‘What answer,” said a stranger to 
the son of Sirin, “ shall I convey to 
a man who has dreamed that he 
broke some eggs, and took out the 
white, and left the yolk in the 
shells?” Tell him to come and 
consult me in person,” replied the 
oneirocritic. It was in vain that 
the same message was often re- 
peated ; the son of Sirin refused all 
answer, till the messenger avowed 
that himself was the dreamer, and 
confirmed the statement by an oath. 
“ Seize that man and bear him before 
the Cadi, for he disinters and robs 
the dead;” was the declaration 
which immediately overwhelmed 
him with terror and astonishment. 

On awaking after a bad dream, it 
is prudent to spit on the left side, 
and to ask Divine protection from 
Satan. This precept is thought to 
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have been derived from the Prophet, 
(to whom God grant peace and 
meréy !) and it is a sufficient antidote 
against the most evil dreams. Ano- 
ther precept traced to the Prophet, 
with which we shall conclude our 
notice of Gabdorrhachaman, is that 
“a dream belongs to the first inter- 
preter.” Mohammed, it seems, on 
two separate occasions, explained a 
dream which a woman related to 
him in the absence of her husband— 
namely, that the main beam of the 
house was broken—as a sign that 
her husband would return in safety, 
and she would bear a son. On a 
third application, with a similar 
dream, the Prophet was not at home; 
and Gaira replied, in his stead, that 
the woman’s husband would die, and 
that she would have a daughter. On 
Mohammed’s return, the dreamer 
complaired of the evil change in the 
interpretation, and was silenced by 
the above dictum. ‘The event was 
recording to the prediction; and 
Gabdorrhachaman easily discovers 
a reason for the anomaly. “There 
was some difference,” he says, 
“either in time or else in the wo- 
man.” 

It might be interesting, if the 
mere bibliography of the science of 
dream-interpretation were of suffi- 
cient importance to justify anything 
like a detailed treatment, to halt for 
a little with such oneirocritics as 
Synesius, a Christian bishop and 
poet, and the author of a work en- 
titled De Insomniis ; as Achmet, a 
physician and probable Christian, 
and author of Onxeirocritica ; or as 
Jerome Cardan, an Italian physician, 
an inveterate dreamer, and a mystic 
and enthusiast from his cradle, who 
put forth a treatise called Somnio- 
rum Synesiorum omnis generis in- 
somnia explicantes, Libri IV. But 
we must skip lightly over the years 
and even over the centuries. We 
halt, for well-nigh the last time, be- 
fore reaching our final resting-place, 
at the year 1830; when Raphael, 
not the archangel of that name, but 
the “astrologerof thenineteenth cen- 
jtury,” publishedthe Royal Book of 
Dreams,“ from an ancient and ¢u- 
rious manuscript, which was buried 
in the earth for several centuries, 
containing one thousand and twenty- 
four oracles or answers to dreams ; 
by acurious yet perfectly facile and 
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easy method, void of all abstruse or 
difficult calculations, whereby any 
person ofordinary capacity may dis- 
cover these secrets of fate which the 
universal fiat of all nations, in every 
age andclime, hasacknowledged to be 
portended by dreams and nocturnal 
visions.” “ When the dreamer,” says 
the Royal Book, “ would know the 
interpretation of his vision, which 
troubles his thoughts, or disquiets his 
soul, let him in the first place mark 
down, with any convenient instru- 
ment, as pen, pencil, or anything 
capable of making the marks distinct, 
ten lines of ciphers, without coun- 
ting them, so that the number may 
be (as far as the diviner knows) left 
to chance, albeit chance herein has 
but little to do; but the number of 
hisciphers must not bearithmetically 
counted or known at the time the 
diviner is making them, but set down 
as it were at random, no matter how 
roughly they are made ; for therein 
lies the little secret of this Book— 
that the occult principle of the soul 
shall so guide ur counsel the dreamer 
(or diviner) and control his hand, 
that he shall mark down those signs 
alone which will convey a true an- 
swer, in the matter of his cogitations, 
All men have knowledge what won- 
derful power these ciphers have 
alloted them, in increasing and 
diminishing certain numbers in the 
art decimal and the art arithmetic; 
and be assured, they have equal 
power when used as vehicles of pre- 
saging in dreams and visions—from 
whence this art has been, by those 
of old, termed the art of Sephro- 
mancy. Pursue, therefore, in full 
faith and credence, these aforesaid 
rules, and the foreknowledge of the 
dream shall be made known to 
thee.” 

The principle of ascertaining the 
signification of a dream by ciphers, 
had been explained—although its 
application was not identical with 
that adopted in the Royal Book of 
Dreams—in a volume published at 
Troyes in 1654, and entitled “ Le 
Palais des Curieux, ot \'algebre et 
le sort donnent la décision des ques- 
tions les plus douteuses, et ou les 
songes et les visions nocturnes sont 
expliquez selon la doctrine des 
auciens.” 

Some of our readers devoted to 
arcl.e logy or to superstition, may 
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ossibly be familiar with the follow- 
ing directions, offered in the interest 
respectively, first of the gentlemen, 
and then of the ladies. “‘ Upona St. 
Agnes’ night,” the 21st. of January, 
“take a row of pins and pull out 
every one, one after another, saying 
a Paternoster, or our Father, stick- 
ing apin in your sleeve, and you 
will dream of her you shall marry.” 
Ben Jonson, in one of his mas- 
ques, makes an allusion to this 
practice. 


*¢ And on sweet St. Agnes’ night 
Please you with the promised sight, 
Some of husbands, some of lovers, 
Which an empty dream discovers.” 


Again, and this time for the ladies :— 
you must lie in another county 
and knit the left garter about the 
right-legged stocking, (let the other 
garter and stocking alone), and as 
you rehearse these following verses. 
at every comma knit a knot :— 


“ This knot I knit 
‘To know the thing I know not yet, 
‘hat I may see 
The man that shall my husband be— 
How he goes, and what he wears, 
And what he does all days and years.” 


Incidents of Early Christianity in Ireland, 
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Gossiping John Aubrey, F.R.S., 
says a gentlewoman that he knew 
* confessed, in his hearing, that she 
used this method, and dreamt of her 
husband, whom she had never seen. 
About two or three years after, as 
she was one Sunday at church, up 
pops a young Oxonian in the pulpit. 
She cries out presently to her sister, 
‘This is the very face of the man I 
saw in my dream.’ Sir William 
Somers’s lady did the like.” 

After citing such puerilities as 
those immediately preceding, we 
shall have little difficulty in con- 
cluding with Mr. Seafield, that 
“ oneirocriticism is at present in the 
sere and yellow leaf of its fortunes. 
It sprang up to meet us like a god ; 
it retires from us with the hang-dog 
expression of a rebuked costermon- 
ger. Once it was the revelation of 
the divine, taking its part with the 
revolutions of the planets in the 
government of sublunary affairs ; it 
is now an instrument by which a 
chap-book pedlar may best ascertain 
what is the smallest number of lies 
which Cinderella will insist on in 
return for her penny, without con- 
sidering herself cheated.” 


INCIDENTS OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY IN IRELAND. 


Wuen mankind, in the middle ages, 
deserted the simple, intelligible, and 
holy religion revealed in the inspired 
writings, and adopted a compound 
pagan and superstitious polytheism ; 
when the merits of a redeeming 
Saviour were thought insufficient 
without the mediatorial aid of deified 
mortals to procure salvation, very 
little could be urged in extenuation 
of so ominous a dereliction of Chris- 
tian principles. But that something 
must unavoidably be conceded to 
human infirmity and to converts, 
ignorant, barbarous, and emerging 
trom idolatry, to long habits and 
strong prepossessions, is the voice of 
reason, sanctioned by sacred history. 
This is a very different case from 
the former: the one was a vicious 
pruriency, arising from a too pro- 
sperous state of Christianity; the 
other could not be remedied with- 
_ out the interposition of miraculous 


powers. Our missionaries, there- 
fore, did as little violence as possi- 
ble to the prejudices of our heathen 
ancestors, in establishing the Gospel 
among them, and by judicious con- 
descension gained their affections 
and attention. It must be confessed 
they too frequently yielded more 
than could be justified: perhaps the 
cloud that obscured Christianity in 
those ages prevented their seeing 
the criminality and danger of such 
a conduct; or they might imagine 
they were not injuring its essen- 
tials, when they admitted some 
pagan practices as temporary expe- 
dients. Let this matter be as it 
may, when the first preachers of the 
Gospel began their labours in this 
Isle, they found an heathen hier- 
archy everywhere exercising their 
offices in groves, caves, and stone 
circles ; at single upright pillars, or 
amid the gloom of ponderous trili- 
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thons. Existing monuments authen- 
ticate this fact, and this fact and 
similar ones open new prospects of 
our antiquities, interesting, instruc- 
tive, and curious. The following, 
connected with my subject, may 
serve as a specimen; for on this 
and every other subject much re- 
mains for the ingenuity and erudi- 
tion of others. 

The first Christian missioners suc- 
ceeding the Druids, consecrated the 
circuit of the grove anew to reli- 
gion, and called it Doire, in Irish 
the Oak. This Columba founded, 
in the sixth century, two celebrated 
monasteries, one in the oaken grove 
in the town of Doire, after corrupted 
to Derry ; the other at Doire-magh, 
or Durrow, the field of oaks, in the 
the King’s County. The names of 
other Christian churches, as Doire- 
macaidecain, Doire-mella, Doire- 
more, Dar-inis, Dar-neagh, Dore- 
Arda, Dore-Bruchais, Dore-Chao- 
chain, Dore-Chuiscrigh, Dore-dun- 
chon, have the same origin. Others 
were named Kil-doire, Kil-derry, &c., 
. literally the oaken church, Kil at 
first was in Irish a grave ; but when 
relics were introduced, then it ex- 
pressed the tomb of the particular 
saint, and in this our missioners 
adapted themselves to the Druidic 
practice, and this Kil or tomb suc- 
ceeded the Secretum illud—that 
holy spot, the object of venera- 
tion. Hence, Kildare, Kilabban, 
Kilbrige, Kilcatain; St. Alban’s, 


St. Bridget’s, and St. Catain’s 
churches. 
Though Scythism had polluted the 


Celtic ritual, and abolished most of 
its purer practices, it yet retained 
the greatest respect for trees ; they 
identified them with their deities, 
and appropriated them to sacred and 
civil purposes. The act of cutting 
or injuring them, incurred a severe 
penalty. Some archers, who in the 
12th century destroyed the sacred 
timber in the churchyard of Finglas 
near Dublin, were supposed to have 
died of an uncommon pestilence. 
Thus our first preachers endeavoured 
to supplant the Druids and their 
grove-worship by erecting Christian 
edifices in oaken groves,—a pro- 
cedure more effectual than the 


decrees of councils. 
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The holiness of caves was as 
firmly believed as that of groves. 
In these the Druids performed di- 
vine offices and taught their disciples. 
Of these the Christian missioners 
soon dispossessed them. At Roscar- 
bury are some of these ancient 
caves, and there St. Fachnan very 
early founded a see and literary 
seminary. At Lismore is a Druidic 
cave, and there was alsoa celebrated 
school and cathedral; and near the 
latter was the residence of an an- 
choret from the remotest time. 
He was the genuine successor of the 
Druidic Semnothest. This name is 
given by Diogenes Laertius to our 
Druidic ascetics. Neither Casaubon 
or Menage satisfactorily explain this 
word, and others are as unsuccessful, 
Semnotheus seems to have been a 
solitary religionist, who in a secret 
and devious cell gave himself up to 
the contemplation of heavenly 
things. The Druids were indebted 
to their abstraction from the world 
(clam and diu are Mela’s words) for 
the respect and reverence in which 
they were held, and so were the 
monks who succeeded them. The 
veneration for the one was easily 
transferred to the other. The Druids 
called their retreats, Cluain, which 
the monks expressed by an equiva- 
lent word, Disert, from the Latin 
disertum. We have between seventy 
and eighty Cluains, Clones and 
Cloynes in Colgan and Archdall, and 
a great number of Diserts, both pre- 
fixed to the names of churches; at 
once pointing out and preserving to 
this day their origin. 

A remarkable instance occurs in 
France to corroborate what has been 
advanced. Felibien, speaking of the 
caves under the church of Chartres, 
says : ‘* Les grottes qui sont sous cette 
église, et qu'on prétend avoir ésté 
commencées dans les temps que les 
Druydes y dedicerent un autel & une 
vierge qui devoit ensanter, ont 

resque autant d’espace que l’église 
ute,” &c. The grand assembly of 
the Gaulish and British Druids, ac- 
cording to Cwsar, was held ‘in 
finibus Carnutum,” probably at this 
very place, and over these caves a 
Christian church was erected. 

In the compound religion, (as 

heretofore explained) professed by 
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the Druids, stone pillars, circles, 
and trilithons were temples: no 
stronger instance can be given of 
the Christian coming directly into 
the place of the Pagan clergy than 
that of St. Iltut. In Brecknockshire 
is Ty Ilhtud, or St. Iltut’s cell. This 
was composed of three upright stones 
and an impost, forming an oblong 
square of eight feet by four, and as 
many high. Here the saint led an 
eremetic life. In this cell are nine 
different sorts of crosses, and yet the 
editor of Camden very truly ob- 
serves, that notwithstanding these 
the cell was made in the time of 
paganism, and originally stood in a 
stone circle. His other sacred struc- 
ture, at Lian Iltut or Llantwit in 
Glamorganshire, as the word Llan 
imports, stood within a Druidic 

ve. The Scythic here added to the 
Jeltic superstition stone pyramids, 
which are in the churchyard, and 
were after converted into crosses. 
Here also St. iltut had a famed 
school in which the most eminent 
Welsh ecclesiastics received the 
rudiments of learning. 

In Ireland things proceeded ex- 
actly as in Wales. Not far from 
the church of Templebrien is a 
stone circle with a central pyramidal 
pillar; near the churchyard is an- 
other pyramid, and not far distant a 
third. A few paces from the last 
there is an artificial cave, probably, 
says Smith, a sepulchre or the re- 
treat of the priest or Druid who 
belonged to the pagan temple. Both 
might be true. ‘The Highlanders 
say they are going to the Clachans, 
meaning the stone cirele, when they 
are going to the kirk or church: an 
irrefragable living proof of the idea 
here pureued. Our Cloghar, which 
now signifies a congregation, origi- 
nally imported a stone, about which 
people met for religious duties : nor 
can there be any doubt but the na- 
tives said they are were going to 
the Cloghars as the Scotch to the 
Clachans. Ourantiquaries, for want 
of better information, make histories 
from etymologies. Thus of Clogher 
they have made Clochor, or the 
golden stone, with fictions too con- 
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temptible to be retailed. The 
church of Benachie in Scotland is 
built in a Druidic circle, not the 
effect of a chance as an ingenious 
antiquary remarks, but of choice, to 
allure the heathen inhabitants to 
Christianity. At Skirk, in the 
Queen’s county, is a pagan fane, of 
a very early date. It is situated 
on a lofty hill, where the eye has 
an extensive range, as Ci Erk, con~ 
tracted into Skirk, intimates. Its 
area is surrounded with a deep in- 
trenchment, and within it is a pyra- 
midal stone six feet high, with the 
stumps of others, which made the 
temple. Towards the East is a 
cromlech, and to the north a high 
keep or exploratory fort, and con- 
tiguous is the parochial church. 
The custom of erecting churches on 
the site of heathen temples con- 
tinued in Scotland to the 10th cen- 
tury: for Patrick, Bishop of the 
Hebudes, desires Orlygus to found 
a church where he should find three 
upright stones. These pillars were 
preserved by the first builders of 
churches ; they appear in England 
and Scotland. At the west end of 
the wal of Downpatrick is a 
very high one, and another was in 
the abbey church of St. Thomas, 
Dublin. 

A curious instance of the union 
of the Scythic and Druidic rituals 
occurs in Holstein, confirming and 
explaining what has been advanced. 
“ Ata place called the Bride’s-field 
is a hill surrounded by a grove of 
oaks, and on it a cave or room made 
up of five uprights, and some 
smaller stones, and on them is laid 
an impost of great length and thick- 
ness, the lower part of which is 
smoother than the top, which in its 
middle has an excavation to serve 
as a channel. The length of the 
room is seven feet, and its height 
three and a half. This is evidently 
our cromlech. “It is plain,” says 
the writer, “ that this was formerly a 

lace of worship and sacrifice, for 
ormius teaches us, such were the 
altars of the Cimbra and northern 
people. How untruly, then, does 
Ceosar say,) that the Germans had 


? Quam falso igitur de Germanis eorumque vicinis borealibus J. Cesar dixerit, 
neque Druides habent, neque sacrificiis student, Nov. lit sup. See also Nov. liter. 


Jul. 1700. p. 194. 


‘there was found in a barrow a knife, with a Runic inscription, 


shewing it was used in sacrificing to Thor. Other instances of Scythic monuments in 


Druidic groves are to be found. 
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neither Druids nor sacrifices, when 
great numbers of places, similar to 
this now mentioned, occur every- 
where at this day! So that Glarea- 
nus, in his notes, had good reason 
to correct and charge him with neg- 
ligence.” 

“ But,” continues our author, “you 
will inquire perhaps, what sort of 
gentile superstition was practised in 
this grove? If any inference can 
be drawn from the name, Bride’s- 
field, it is not unlikely but that the 
newly-married resorted there with 
their offerings, vows, and supplica- 
tions for future happiness: for as 
Servius on Virgil observes, no mar- 
riage, or ploughing of ground was 
undertaken until the sacrifices were 
first offered. So great was the vene- 
ration for these ygroves, that no one 
visited them without leaving a pre- 
sent.” Thus far this author, and in 
other parts of the last-cited work, 
Leibnitz, Sperling, and other Ger- 
man antiquaries clearly perceive the 
difference between Celtic and Sythic 
practices, as well as the mixture 
of both in many existing monu- 
ments. 

In the early ages of Christianity, 
churches were not common, the 
bishop and clergy resided together 
in cathedra, which was the episco- 
pal see, and where afterwards a 
cathedral church was constructed. 
This was founded on the ruins of 
some celebrated pagan temple, as 
that of Kildare in a Druidic grove, 
that of Derry is the same, those of 
Roscarbury and Lismore near Dru- 
idic caves, and Cloghar in a Druidic 
stone circle. The case was the same 
with every ancient see in Ireland, but 
time has deprived us of all documents 
to authenticate it. The converts hav- 
ing no fixed chapels or pastors, the 
latter were sent to instruct them oc- 
asionally, and the place of meeting 
was always where such assemblies 
were usually held in times of pagan- 
ism, at,upright pyramidal stones or in 
stone circles. These upright stones 
were, by an easy operation of carving 
a cross on them, changed from an 
heathen to a Christian symbol; and 
they served for churches among the 
Saxons in 740, as a British missionary 
informs us, and among the Irish, as 
is cvident from what has been re- 
lated: 

We have in this island an infinite 
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variety of crosses, one of great rude- 
ness, and another elegantly designed 
and executed I shall now lay before 
the reader. The first here given is 
the shaft of a cross at old Kilcullen, 
in the county of Kildare. The style 
is grotesque and very uncommon in 
this kingdom, and in a great measure 
was confined to the Danish ages. 
The nine figures in three compart- 
ments, similarly dressed, are eccle- 
siastics. They have bonnets, tunics, 
and trousers, and the fashion of 
their beards is singular. In another 
compartment a clergyman holds the 
crosier and part of the episcopal gar- 
ments of a prelate who lies dead. 
The figures in the other compart- 
ments are grotesque. On comparing 
them with those at Adderbury 
church, at Grymbald’s crypt, and 
particularly with the carved stones 
in Rosshire, at Neig, and with others 
given by the ingenious Mr. Cordiner 
in his remarkable ruins in Scotland, 
all of them the work of the Vanish 
ages, a perfect resemblance of style 
will be found between them. I there- 
fore conjecture that they are coeval 
ornearlyso with the round tower at 
Kilcullen, and that these figures 
were carved about the tenth cen- 
tury. 

The other ornamental cross is at 
Clonmacnois. The stone is fifteen 
feet high, and stands near the wes- 
tern door of Teampull Mac Diar- 
muid. Over the northern door of 
this church are three figures: the 
middle St. Patrick in pontificalibus, 
the other two St. Francis and St. 
Dominic in the habits of their 
orders. Below these are portraits 
of the same three saints and Odo, 
and on the fillet is this inscription : 
“ Dous Odo Decanus Cluanm. fierit 
fecit ’—Master Odo, Dean of Clon- 
macnois, caused this to be made. 
This inscription refers to Dean Odo’s 
re-edifying the church, and must 
have been about the year 1280, when 
the Dominicans and Franciscans 
were settled here and held in the 
highest esteem, as new orders of ex- 
traordinary holiness. The figures 
on this cross are commemorative of 
St. Kiaran and this laudable act of 
the Dean. Its eastern side, like the 
others, is divided into compartments. 
Its centre, or head and arms, exhibit 
St. Kiaran at full length, being the 
patron of Clonmacnois, In one 
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hand he holds a hammer, and in 
the other a mallet, expressing his 
descent, his father being a carpenter. 
Near him are three men and a dog 
dancing, and in the arms are eight 
men more, and above the saint is the 
portrait of Dean Odo. The men 
are the artificers employed by Odo, 
who show their joy for the honour 
done to their patron. On the shaft 
are two men, one stripping the other 
of his old garments, alluding to the 
new repairs. Under these are two 
soldiers, with their swords ready to 
defend the church and religion. 
Next are Adam and Eve and the 
tree of life, and beneath an imperfect 
Trish inscription. On the pedestal 
are equestrian and chariot sports. 
On the north side is a pauper carry- 
ing a child, indicating the Christian 
virtue, charity. Below these a shep- 
herd plays on his pipe, and under 
him is an ecclesiastic sitting in a 
chair, holding a teacher’s ferula, on 
the top of which is an owl, the sym- 
bol of wisdom, and its end rests on 
a beast, denoting ignorance. The 
other sides are finely adorned with 
lozenge net-work, nebule mouldings, 
roses and flowers. 

But the accommodating spirit of 
our missionaries is nowhere more 
apparent than at Kildare, where 
they established a female monkish 
order in the place of the heathen 
Druidesses, who preserved from the 
remotest ages the inextinguishable 
fire. This element was adored by 
the Celtes and Scythians, and by the 
Irish, as is well known from their 
celebrated Festival of Bel-tein. All 
fires with us were to be extinguished 
until this was lighted. We are not 
told how this holy flame was excited 
in Ireland, but the manner differed 
in Scotland and Scandinavia. In 
the last, flints were used, and they 
are found about all the old. altars 
there. In Scotland they rubbed 
planks together till they blazed. 
This fire was kept from scattering 
by iron curbs, and was perpetual. 
Altars, says the Edda, were made 
and covered with iron, in which 
was kept the inextinguishable fire. 

Cesar and Tacitus are full on the 
predictive and sacred qualities of the 
German women ;Velleda, a Druidess, 
was long looked up to by them as a 
deity. The Northerns called them 
Alirune, and in Irish Alarunaighe 
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is the wise man acquainted with se- 
crets. Keysler, in the work last cited, 
has collected some curious parti- 
culars respecting these women : they 
wore a particular dress and we may 
readily suppose were the predecessors 
of the nuns at Kildare. St. Bridget, 
we are told, ~— the latter there, 
and entrusted to their care the holy 
fire. This, as the legend informs us, 
though constantly supplied with fuel, 
yet never increased in ashes. The 
fire was surrounded with a wattled 
orbicular fence, within which no 
male presumed to enter. To keep 
this fire free from human pollution, 
it was never to be blown with the 
mouth, but with vans or bellows. 
The parallel is too exact to leave any 
doubt of the origin of this holy fire. 
The ruins of a building are at pre- 
sent shown at Kildare, and called the 
Fire-House, where, it is said, the 
sacred flame was preserved; but 
in this instance I believe tradition 
erroneous, for from the foregoing 
account it would have been a pro- 
fanation of the holy element to 
confine it within walls. It is now 
time to close these inquiries, how 
curious and amusing soever: this 
2onee is sufficient to prove, that 
there are views of our antiquities 
hitherto unnoticed, and which merit 
investigation. 

When Prosper in his corrupt in- 
terpolated Chronicle tells us under 
the year 430, that Palladius was the 
first Bishop sent by Pope Celestine 
to the believing Scots, he evidently 
allows there were Christians in Ire- 
land antecedent to that mission. If 
so, had they no bishops? They 
certainly had, for episcopacy is 
coeval with Christianity, but these 
bishops did not acknowledge the 
sovereignity of the Roman pontiff, 
as we shall soon see; the believing 
Irish were therefore those who were 
attached to the papal see, for the 
diffident Irish had abundance of 
bishops among them. What was 
the success of Palladius in Ireland ? 
It is briefly this, as recorded by 
Usher. He arrives in Ireland with 
four associates, bringing with him 
the books of the Old and New Testa 
ment, the reliques of the apostles 
Peter and Paul and others: he erects 
three wooden churches; is unsuc- 
cessful, withdraws to Scotland, and 
there dies. Why were his labours 
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to so little effect and his stay so 
short? Nennius dryly observes, 
that no man can receive anything 
upon earth, unless it be given him 
from heaven. Probus remarks the 
Irish were wild and barbarous, and 
would not receive the doctrine of 
Palladius. Joceline says, because 
they would not believe his preaching 
but most obstinately opposed him, 
he departed their country. These 
are silly evasions of the truth: Pal- 
ladius was an intruder into a church 
which was complete and indepen- 
dent; it would not listen to his 
foreign commission, or obey an 
extra - national jurisdiction, and 
therefore it rejected the Pope and 
his delegate, and this is the tenour 
of our ecclesiastical history of the 
twelfth century. 

It has before been seen what little 
necessity there was for the Pope to 
send missioners to Ireland, where a 
regular hierarchy had been long 
settled. The necessity was just the 
same for sending Austin to England, 
where was a numerous and learned 
clergy, and so respectable as to 
occupy seats in all the continental 
councils in the 5th century. This 
clergy would, after the first fury of 
conquest had subsided, have easily 
«converted the Anglo-Saxons, but 
not subjected them to papal supre- 
macy. Hence the uniform language 
-of Romish writers in every age is, 
to call that people barbarous and 
that nation pagan which did not 
implicitly yield to their lust of wealth 
and power. Thus Bishop Laurence, 
in Bede tells us, Pope Gregory sent 
him and Austin to preach the gospel 
in Britain, as if it never before had 
there been heard, whereas the latter 
met seven British Bishops who nobly 
— him. In like manner Pope 
Adrian commissioned Henry II. to 
enlarge the bounds of the Church, 
and plant the faith in Ireland, when 
it had already been evangelised for 
eight hundred years. The faith to 
be planted was blind submission to 
Rome, and the annual payment of 
Peter's pence. 

Until the emissaries of Rome 
began to tamper with our eccle- 
siastics, very little is recordéd of 
our church-policy: the few hints 
scattered in authors of various ages, 
and here collected, evince a scheme 
very different from the Roman, and 
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nearly approaching that of the ori- 
ental. But no plan could be devised 
that would not in some measure be 
modified by the political constitu- 
tion and municipal laws of each 
country, and this was particularly 
so in Ireland. This island, in the 
sixth century, was divided into four 
rovinces, over each of which a 
ishop, as metropolitan, but without 
any such title, presided. Thus 
Adamnan, in his life of Columba, 
mentions Columbanus as Bishop of 
Leinster, and, in the year 1096, 
Ferdomnach was Bishop of the same. 
Not a word of Armagh, its bishop 
or primacy, appears in this large 
work of Adamnan, which 1s the 
more extraordinary, as he was a 
powerful instrument in perverting 
the Irish from their original faith to 
thatof Rome. ‘* He endeavoured,” 
says Bede, ‘‘ to bring his own people, 
who were in the Isle of Hy, or who 
were subject to that monastery, into 
the way of truth, which he had 
learned and embraced with all his 
heart, but could not prevail. Not 
succeeding with the Albanian clergy, 
he sailed over to Ireland, and there 
reaching, modestly declared the 
egal time of Easter, reduced many 
of them, and almost all who were 
exempt from the dominion of Hy, 
to the Catholic unity. Returning 
to Hy, after celebrating the Catholic 
Easter in Ireland, and most earnestly 
recommending it to his monks, yet 
without being able to prevail, he 
departed this life.” Would a man, 
so much in earnest as Bede here 
represents Adamnan to have been, 
omit to urge the conduct of St. 
Patrick and hissuccessors of Armagh, 
80 opposite to that of the heretical 
Irish? Or would Bede himself have 
so slightly passed over this matter 
when reciting the merits of Adam- 
nan, when both of them dwell on 
the obscure actions of obscure monks 
solely to the devotion of the Roman 
see? It is absolutely asserting me- 
ridional light to be nocturnal dark- 
ness to maintain the existence, mis- 
sion, or primacy, of St. Patrick ; 
nor is it less incredible and absurd 
to affirm Armagh was the head of 
the Irish Church. Where is the 
evidence? In monkish legends of 
late invention and fabrication, which 
no one believes. In the contest 
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before referred to, the latter, in his 
very first page, tells us from these 
fabulous chronicles, that an angel 
ordered St. Patrick to betake him- 
self to Armagh, and there build a 
cathedral church: that the same 
angelic monitor directed him to 
Rome, and there pointed out what 
reliques he should procure and carry 
back; that he selected a cloth stained 
with the blood of Christ, part of the 
Virgin’s hair, the reliques of Peter, 
Paul, Stephen, Laurence and others. 
In virtue of these reliques, Armagh 
became: the metropolitan church. 
*¢ The prime see of Ireland is said 
to be at Armagh, in honour of the 
blessed Patrick and other national 
saints whose sacred relics rest 
there.” Here an intelligent writer 
and good scholar knew nothing of 
Armagh but from report. The ado- 
ration of relics, gave rise to sacred 
structures for their reception, and 
in Ireland to our cryptical chapels : 
these were the works of the Ostmen 
in the ninth century, after their 
conversion to Christianity. At this 
very time the name of St. Patrick 
first appeared, and at this time the 
Ostmen were in possession of Ire- 
land, and of Armagh in particular, 
and now his relics were placed there. 
These facts and dates most exactly 
e, and therefore I conjecture, 
and Ithink on good grounds, that 
the Christian Ostmen who seized 
the old Culdean Abbey at Armagh, 
in imitation of others of that age, 
rocured relics and fixed on St. 
atrick as their owner, then had a 
flaming legend composed, setting 
forth the wonderful life, actions, 
and miracles of the new saint. To 
turn this tale to some profitable 
account, the law of St. Patrick was 
added and first promulgated in 
Munster in the same century; 
which law was the Caane Phadruig, 
or pension claimed by the prelates 
of Armagh by metropolitan right, as 
successors of St. Patrick. The reli- 
ious tenets of the Ostmen were 
ifferent from those of the Irish, so 
that we need not be surprised at 
the destruction of our churches and 
clergy by these semi-pagans. To 
confirm what is advanced, we have 
no authentic account of the primacy 
of Armagh before 1122, when the 
clergy and citizens of Dublin tell 
Ralph, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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that the bishop, who resided at 
Armagh, harboured the greatest re- 
sentment and indignation against 
them for sending to Gregory to be 
consecrated. A new proof this of 
the attachment of the Irish Ostmen 
to the religion of their Norman 
brethren. As for Lanfranc’s letter 
to Domnald, Bishop of Ireland, in 
the-collection last cited, Usher con- 
fesses it is not in Lanfranc’s genuine 
epistles, but in the spurious works 
of that infamous forger, Isadore 
Mercator, another broacher of novel- 
ties in the ninth century. 


By the canons of the Greek Church, 
in the third century, every province 
had a prime bishop invested with 
and exercising metropolitan power. 
With us they changed and multiplied 
bishops at pleasure, and not content- 
ed with placing a bishop over a see, 
almost every church had its bishop. 
Anselm complains, that our bishops 
were every where elected, and or- 
dained without a title and by but 
one bishop instead of three. The 
number of bishops in the early Irish 
Church was prodigious, considering 
the extent of thelIsle. I shall first 
establish the fact, and next endea- 
vour to account forit. No objection 
can be made to what St. Bernard 
and Anselm deliver on this head, 
but the truth of it does not depend 
on their testimony alone. Virgil and 
seven Irish bishops emigrated to 
Germany together in the middle of 
the eighth century. In the seventh 
they swarmed in Britain, as may be 
seen in Bede: in that kingdom not 
three could be found to ordain Wil- 
fred, a Romanist, all the rest being of 
Irish consecration, communion, and 
almost natives of our Isle. In 670, 
Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, 
decreed that they who were conse- 
erated by Irish or British bishops 
should be confirmed anew by a 
Catholic one. The fifth canon of the 
council of Ceale-hythe, in 816, re- 
quires ‘that none of Irish extraction 
be permitted to usurp to himself the 
sacred ministry in one’s digcese, nor 
let it be allowed such an one to 
touch anything which belongs to 
those of the holy order, nor to re- 
ceive anything from them in baptism, 
or in the celebration of the mass, or 
that they administer the eucharist 
to the people, because we are not 
certain how, or by whom they were 
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ordained. We know how it is en- 
joined in the canons, that no bishop 
or presbyter invade the parish of an- 
other without the bishop’s consent, 
so much the rather we should refuse 
to receive the sacred ministrations 
from other nations where there is no 
such order as that of metropolitans, 
nor any regard paid to other orders.” 
By metropolitans is here meant an 
hierarchy on the plan of the Roman, 
with its incident titles, which we had 
not. Can there be a more decisive 
argument against the existence, 
mission, and primacy of St. Patrick, 
ora stronger proof that his legend 
was not yet composed, than this 
canon? Would the Anglo-Saxon 
clergy, the devoted slaves of Rome, 
have thus abjured the spiritual chil- 
dren of that see, had our pretended 
Apostle been a Roman missioner? 
They never would. This canon 
shews they were acquainted with 
the constitution of our Church, the 
number and zeal of our bishops, and 
the danger that awaited them. The 
fears of the Saxons were communi- 
cated to the continental clergy. 
The 42nd canon of Chalons, in 813, 
forbids certain Irishmen who gave 
themselves out to be bishops to or- 
dain priests or deacons without the 
consent of the ordinary. The same 
year the council of Aix la Chapelle 
observes, that in some places there 
were Irish who called themselves 
bishops, and ordained many im- 
proper persons without the consent 
of their lords or of the magistrates. 
These alarms could only be excited 
by the number of Irish bishops in 
every part of Europe in these ages. 
Though we have abundant proofs of 
this fact in foreign literary memori- 
als, I know of but one domestic do- 
cument which confirms it,and clearly 
explains to us the natire of our an- 
cient episcopacy. This very curious 
and authentic record is preserved in 
Wilkins’s Councils, and is thus: 
“ 4.p. 1216. Constitutions made in 
the cathedral church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul of Newtown, near Athunry, 
by Simon Rochfort, by the grace of 
God, Bishop of Meath. Cardinal 
Paparo, Legate of the sovereign 
Pontiff, Eugenius III.,having directed 
in the third general council held at 
Kells, in Meath, in the year 1152, 
among other salutary canons, that on 
the death of a Chorepiscopus or vil- 
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lage bishop, or of bishops who 
sessed small fees in ly oki. 
presbyters or rural deans should be 
appointed by the diocesans to suc- 
ceed them, who should superintend 
the clergy and laity, in their respec- 
tive districts, and that each of their 
sees should be erected into a rurab 
deanery. We, in obedience to such 
regulation, do constitute and appoint, 
that in the churches of Athunry, 
Kells, Slane, Skrine, and Dunshaglin, 
being heretofore bishop’s sees in 
Meath, shall hereafter be the heads of 
rural deaneries, with archipresbyters 
personally resident therein.” Here 
we have a full and clear develop- 
ment of the state of our ancient hier- 
archy, and a confirmation of what 
has been delivered. Ireland was full 
of chorepiscopi, village or rural bi- 
shops. In Meath, where Clonard, Du- 
leek, Kells, Trim, Ardbraccan, Dun- 
shaghlin, Slane, Foure, Skrine, Mul- 
lingar, Loughfeedy, Athunry, Ard- 
nurchor and Ballyloughort. In Dub- 
lin were Swords, Lusk, Finglas, 
Newcastle, Tawney, Salmon-leap, or 
Leixlip, Bray, Wicklow, Arklov, 
Ballymore, Clondalkin, Tallaght, and 
O’Marthy, which included the rural 
deaneries of Castledermot and Athy. 
These were all rural deaneries, and 
of course rural sees before the year 
1152: however, the transmutation of 
one into the other proceeded slow- 
ly, for by Bishop Rochfort’s constitu- 
tions before, we find it was far from 
being completed in the thirteenth 
century. If the number of rural 
deaneries at their first erection and 
afterwards, in consequence of Pa- 
paro’s regulation, could be discovered 
from records in the Vatican or else- 
where, it would give us the number of 
our rural sees. The rural deaneries 
in the common diocesan registers 
are not correct, or I might easily 
have adduced them. Our bishops, 
I suppose, might have amounted to 
above three hundred. Our ignorant 
legendary writers to account for 
this number had recourse to the 
fable of St. Patrick’s ordaining three 
hundred and fifty, or sixty-five. 
There is not a circumstance in 
our ecclesiastical polity more strong- 
ly indicative of an Eastern origin 
than that now related. For Salma- 
sius has evinced the apostolic prac- 
tice to be, to place bishops in every 
rural church, and in cities more 
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than one. Hence the first obtained 
the name of Chorepiscopus. St. 
Basil, in the fourth century, had 
fifty of these rural bishops in his 
diocese, which was probably one 
for each church. By the ancient 
discipline the extension of Chris- 
tianity depended on their multipli- 
cation, for to them alone the great 
offices of religion were confined ; 
they alone could execute them, and 
they alone preached in the African 
Church to the fifth century. As 
the episcopal dignity was lessened 
in the public esteem & the number 
of village bishops, their ordination 
was restrained by the Antiochian, 
Ancyran, and other canons; in the 
Laodicean Council their name was 
changed from Chorepiscopus to 
Periodeutes, or visitor-itinerant ; he 
was to be a priest, and to have the 
inspection of a certain number of 
churches and clergymen : thus giv- 
ing him some distinction, to save 
appearances and prevent opposi- 
tion. The archipresbyter in the 
Roman Church was nearly such an 
officer as the Periodeutes. About 
the time of the Norman Conquest 
the archipresbyter was called a 
rural dean. At this period, an old 
writer informs us, the see of Can- 
terbury had a Chorepiacopus, who 
dwelt in the church of St. Martin 
without Canterbury. On the ar- 
vival of Lanfranc he was turned 
out, as we have heard the others 
were throughout England. As a 
municipal law, soon to be noticed, 
hindered the operation of the ca- 
nons here, and as no foreign power 
had as yet interfered, like the An- 
lo-Saxons and Normans in Eng- 
and, either to compel us to sub- 
mission or conformity to them, we 
continued to preserve that plan of 
episcopacy delivered to us and 
settled by our first preachers of the 
Gospel, and which at length was 
most reluctantly relinquished. 

The Oriental practice of heredi- 
tary succession was firmly estab- 
lished in the Irish Church. St. 
Bernard, in his life of Malachy, 
thus complains of it :—‘“‘ A most per- 
nicious custom had gained strength 
by the diabolical ambition of some 
men in power, who possessed them- 
selves of bishoprics by hereditary 
succession; nor did they suffer any 
to be put in election for them but 
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such as were of their own tribe or 
family. And this kind of execrable 
succession made no small progress, 
for fifteen generations had passed 
over in this mischievous custom ; 
and so far had this wicked and 
adulterous generation confirmed it- 
self in this untoward privilege, that 
although it sometimes happened 
that clergymen of their family fail- 
ing, yet bishops of it never failed. 
In fine, eight married men, and not 
in orders, though men of learning, 
were predecessors of Celsus in Ar- 
magh.” To which I add, that Co- 
lumba, founder of the celebrated 
Culdean monastery of Hy, being of 
the Tyrconnallian blood, the ab- 
bots, his successors, were of the 
same race. The first twenty-seven 
bishops of Roscarbury were of the 
family of St. Fachnan, its first pre- 
late. Hereditary succession became 
a fixed municipal law, and pervaded 
Church and State; and hence the 
struggle in the see of Armagh, to 
which Malachy O Morgair was ap- 
pointed in 1129, to the exclusion of 
the old family ; which was proving 
nearly fatal to Malachy, and called 
forth the warm resentment of St. 
Bernard, his friend. On the whole, 
it may safely be affirmed that every 
mother-church—and there were 
none others in early ages—had a 
bishop; that inferior toparchs and 
small towns, as Dublin, confined to 
a few acres within its walls, erected 
sees; add to these the number 
generated, if I may so say, by the 
exercise of metropolitical power, 
altogether made so many of the 
episcopal order as would be, if not 
so well authenticated, utterly in- 
credible. When once a see was 
formed, vanity and ambition per- 
petuated it; nor was any power, 
not even the’Papal, able to divest 
the Sept of the patronage of or to 
dissolve it. Thus, after the con- 
solidation of Glendaloch with Dub- 
lin, in 1152 and 1179, the Tooles, 
the original proprietaries, still re- 
tained the title and presentation to 
1497. Our chorepiscopi, or archi- 
presbyters, were married, as the 
other clerical orders were, to the 
twelfth century. About that time 
the Romanists called them Corbes, 
an opprobrious name, as if they in- 
dulged in incest and lewdness; and 
to this St. Bernard refers, when he 
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says they were a wicked and adul- 
terous generation. 

Lanfranc, in 1100, remonstrated 
with our monarch Mortogh on some 
defects in our ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline ; one was, that bishops were 
not canonically elected by the Me- 
tropolitan and his bishops, but by 
the Sept, for that is his meaning, as 
it is explained by St. Bernard, who 
tells us, none were permitted to be 
put in election but one of the same 
family. This was a consequence of 
hereditary succession which admitted 
no‘ foreign interference. Though I 
know of no documents to prove how 
far our provincial bishops carried 
their rights, I think it likely they 
were commensurate with those of 
our provincial monarchs, of whose 
family they always were. If the life 
of Kentigern deserves credit, we 
have in it the ancient manner of 
electing and ordaining a bishop 
among us. ‘This saint lived in great 
abstinence, until the king, clergy, 
and people of Galloway in Scotland 
elected him for their bishop. Send- 
ing for a single bishop out of Ireland, 
they caused him to be consecrated 
after the custom then usual among 
the Britons and Irish, which was to 
pour the sacred chrism on his head, 
with invocation of the Holy Spirit, 
benediction and imposition of hands. 
These acts were primitive, except 
the chrismation, which an eminent 
Roman Catholic writer asserts to 
have been no part of the office in 
the first ages. So that we have the 
greatest reason to be on our guard 
when reading these lives of saints, 
they having been newly dressed up 
in the twelfth century, by men 
devoted to Rome. Consecration by 
but one bishop was commen in the 
first ages of Christianity, but after for- 
bidden by the fourth Nicene Canon. 
The many instances already, and 
hereafter to be produced, must estab- 
lish the veracity of the opinion 
insisted on in these pages, of our 
reception of the Gospel from Eastern 
missionaries or their disciples. 

From what source arose the 
revenues of our clergy is not easy to 
discover. St. Bernard and Giraldus 
Cambrensis declare the Irish did not 
pay tithes. If the fact was so, and 
there are grounds to believe it, then 
the clergy were supported by obla- 
tions, which for a long time they 
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received in lieu of tithes; these were 
so large that Agobard observes : 
** The devotion of persons in the first 
ages was so great, that there was no 
need to make laws or canons for the 
supplies of churches, they being 
amply provided for by the liberality 
of the people.” Included in obla- 
tions were first-fruits, which were 
paid in the early ages of Christianity : 
as to altarage, mortuary and obven- 
tions, they seem to have been at 
length introduced in the Irish as 
into other Churches. The whole 
ecclesiastical revenue to a late period 
was divided into four parts; one went 
to the bishop, another to the clergy, 
a third to the poor, and a fourth 
supported the fabric of the church 
and other uses. This four-fold par- 
tition prevailed generally in Ireland, 
and existed lately in the diocese 
of Clonfert. Most of our ancient 
sees were deambulatory, having 
neither cathedrals, deans, nor chap- 
ters: such is Meath at present, and 
such is Kilmore, except the addition 
of a dean in 1458. Our parishes 
had their beginning with the sup- 
pression of our chorepiscopal sees 
in 1152; as the annihilation of the 
latter was not effected in the thir- 
teenth century, as appears by bishop 
Rochfort’s constitutions before; the 
parochial division of dioceses was 
late before it was finally settled. 


Whoever will take the trouble to 
examine the account of our ancient 
sees and bishops in Harris’s edition 
of Ware’s Bishops, will see abundant 
reason to be dissatisfied with it. 
These writers observe, in speaking 
of Meath, ‘‘that there are but 
slender memoirs remaining of the 
successors of St. Finian in the see 
of Clonard until the arrival of the 
English in Ireland.” Now, Meath 
was always the most open, fertile, 
and best-inhabited part of Ireland, 
and of course the people most civi- 
lised ; and Clonard was not only the 
oldest see, being founded in 520, but 
continued an episcopal Church to 
1152. Under these circumstances 
we might expect accurate ecclesias- 
tical records of the possessions and 
privileges of this church; the names 
and succession of its bishops, along 
with other interesting historical 
notices : but as nothing of this sort 
has survived the ruins of time, we 
may be certain a similar fate at- 
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tended our other sees. Here, then} 
is a darkness which no industry, 
ingenuity, or learning can ever en- 
lighten. There was, indeed, the 
shadow, but not the reality, of a civil 
and ecclesiastical government in this 
isle, but no public record relative to 
the administration of either were 
kept, because no rude people ever 
had such. When men, in the pro- 
gress of society, have written laws 
and submit to them, then, and not 
before, public documents became 
necessary and are preserved. Our 
brehons, our seanachies, and a few 
monkish annals, of little authority, 
were almost our only vouchers for 
the history and transactions of 
remote ages. Domestic dissensions 
and a petty warfare, not to mention 
foreign invasions, were perpetually 
extinguishing and creating our sees. 
As their revenues were mean, and 
their political consequence nothing, 
they shared the vicissitudes of civil 
affairs without particular observa- 
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tion, This, concisely and truly, was 
the exact situation of our ancient 
bishoprics; and the unavailing la- 
bours of Ware and Harris evince 
it to have beenso. Neither of them 
seems to have entered into the spirit, 
or to have even a tolerable idea of 
our original episcopacy—nor had 
Primate Usher; for if they had, I can 
conceive no reason why they should 
have concealed it from public view. 
It reflected not the smallest disgrace 
on the first preachers of Christianit 
in Ireland to have promulgated oak 
doctrines and established such dis- 
cipline here as prevailed universally, 
To reduce the latter to its late 
standard was the work of many re- 
volving centuries: I am _ neither 
ignorant of its defects, nor an apo- 
logist for its imperfections ; but im- 
perfect and erroneous as it was, it 
vastly surpassed that system which 
succeeded it, and these slaves of 
intolerance and superstition who di- 
rected it. 


THE GREAT SINGERS OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


In the beginning of the last century 
music had attained a high degree of 
perfection, being cultivated through- 
out Europe with considerable suc- 
cess. A great impulse to its pro- 
sperity was derived from the number 
of fine singers that then appeared. 
This stimulated the efforts of com- 
posers, who could always command 
aready market for their wares where 
the managers of theatres had within 
reach such artistes as would “fill the 
house,” or, in other words, make it a 
paying concern, As far as talent 
was concerned, therefore, the lessees 
had no reason to complain. Singers 
appeared in rapid succession, and it 
was difficult, if not in some cases 
impossible, to determine which of 
them was the best. So many un- 
rivalled vocalists were probably 
owing to the various schools of music 
that towards the close of the six- 
teenth century were established on 
the continent, more especially in the 
chief towns of Italy. In these acade- 
mies the course of musical education 
was strict and complete. It was 
therefore to be expected that if fa- 


voured by nature, as many of them 
were, the pupils would in after life 
attain eminence in their art. This 
really was the case, as the following 
account of some of the singers of that 
period will prove. 

The first name on the list is Fran- 
cesca. Margherita de l’Epine. She 
came to England from Italy in 1692, 
and was accompanied by a German 
of the name of Greber. The wits of 
the day called her “ Greber’s Peg.” 
Margherita was in all likelihood the 
earliest importation of an Italian 
singer intoourcountry. The London 
Gazette of that date speaks of her 
as “the Italian lady, that is lately 
come over, that isso famous for sing- 
ing.” Her performances at concerts 
and operas fully justified this an- 
nouncement. She was not only a 
good singer but a skilful player on 
what we call the piano; adding to 
both these accomplishments an ex- 
cellent knowledge of music. With 
all this, she by no means elicited 
universal admiration. Swift—but 
he had no appreciation of music—in 
his “Journal to Stella,” speaks of 
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her slightingly: “ We have a music 
meeting in our town (Windsor) to- 
night. I went to the rehearsal of it, 
and there was ne and her 
sister, and another drab, and a par- 
cel of fiddlers.” Perhaps one ground 
of Swift's dissatisfaction ldy in this, 
that “Peg” was no beauty. Her 
want of personal charms, however, 
did not keep her from getting a hus- 
band. We find that after she had 
been about twenty years in London, 
and had out of her professional 
earnings saved some £10,000, she 
was induced to yield to the court- 
ship of the famous Dr. Pepusch, 
arranger of the airs in the “ Beggars’ 
Opera.” After matrimony she re- 
tired from the stage, and received, 
on account of her swarthy com- 
plexion, the nickname of “ Hecate” 
from her husband. This rather un- 
ee appellatign she sub- 
mitted to with good humour. She 
appeared to contemplate with thank- 
fulness the release which her fortune 
had accomplished for poor Pepusch 
out of the care and poverty which 
so many of his profession are called 
on to endure. We are not, however, 
to suppose that Margherita or her 
sister had sole possession of the 
“boards,” for a very formidable 
rival sprang up in the person of 
Mrs. Tofts. Margherita was the 
* star” of the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, and Mrs. Tofts made her 
débadt in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The 
conflicting claims of these song- 
stresses were espoused by the pub- 
lic, and frequent disturbances in 
consequence took place. Margherita 
was often hissed and hooted, and 
once struck with an orange. This 
fruity missile, however—it is due to 
the male sex to say—was winged 
by a female arm. ‘Time, that cures 
so many things, healed the breach 
between these two vocalists, and we 
had them singing in the same opera 
with Niccolini, who had recently 
arrived in England, and of whom 
we shall now say a few words. 
Cavaliere Niccolini Grimaldi, a 
Neapolitan by birth, arrived in Lon- 
don about the year 1708. He was 
attracted by (as he was informed) 
the rage prevalent amongst us for 
—— operas. The high reputation 
which he brought with him he sus- 
tained, according to the testimony 
of Sir Richard Steele, in the Tatler, 
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ritic not likely to have been, as 
the patentee of an English theatre, 
very lenient to the faults of a foreign 
artiste. Niccolino was not merely a 
superior vocalist, but a superb actor, 
and possessed of a fine person. He 
was a great addition to the London 
company, and the theatres became 
places of general resort. Play-goers 
were, however, at this time deprived 
of one of their stars. Mrs, Tofts 
was obliged to quit the stage in the 
meridian of fame and beauty, from 
symptoms of incipient insanity. The 
Tatler alludes to this in unfeeling 
terms. Mrs. Tofts afterwards mar- 
ried, and removed with her husband 
to Venice. Here her old disorder 
returned, and with intermitting vio- 
lence afflicted her to the time of her 
demise, that is, for the long period 
of fifty years, as she died in 1760. 
Her place. was supplied by some 
ot English singers—Mrs. Cross, 
(rs. Lindesay, and others. One 
termed “ The Baroness,” a foreigner, 
was likewise a favourite, as also 
Cassani and Isabella Girardean, 
There seems, however, to have been, 
after Mrs. Toft’s retirement, a dearth 
of good singers for about ten years. 
The deficiency was supplied by ma- 
king Niccolini the centre of attrac- 
tion. How this was done is familiar 
to the readers of the Spectator, 
Those who are accustomed to peruse 
its pages will remember all that is 
said of Niccolini’s combat with the 
lion, “‘ which,” says Addison, “ has 
been very often exhibited to the 
general satisfaction of most of the 
nobility and gentry in the kingdom 
of Great Britain.” The Spectator 
pays a high tribute to Niccolini’s 
powers as an actor and a singer, la- 
menting that the great artiste was 
forced to comply with the tastes of 
the age. Nothing can be more amu- 
sing than the different representa- 
tives of the lion. ‘‘It was confi- 
dently affirmed,” says the Spectator, 
“that there would be a tame lion 
sent from the tower every opera night 
- «+ « and that the lion was a cousin 
german of the tiger who made his 
appearance in King William's days. 
y, likewise, were the conjectures 

of the treatment which this lion was 
to meet with from the hands of Nicco- 
lini. Some supposed thas he was to 
subdue him in recitative, as Orpheus 
used to serve the wild beasts in his 
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time, and afterwards to knock him 
on the head.... The lion has 
been charged upon the audience three 
several times; the first lion was a 
candle-snuffer, who, being a fellow 
of a testy choleric temper, overdid 
his part, and would not suffer him- 
self to be killed so early as he ought 
to have done. Besides, it was ob- 
jected against him that he reared 
himself so high upon his hinder paws, 
and walked in so erect a posture, that 
he looked more like an old man than 
lion. The second lion was a tailor 
by trade. If the former was too fu- 
rious, this was too sheepish for his 
part. It is said, indeed, that he 
once gave him a rip in his flesh- 
colour doublet, but this was only to 
make work for himself in his pri- 
vate character as a tailor. The act- 
ing lion at present is, as lam in- 
formed, a country gentleman, who 
does it for his diversion, but desires 
his name may be concealed.” 

This extract gives us some idea 
of prevalent theatrical tastes. Such 
were not indulged in for the first 
time, as they had already been dis- 
played in the case of the opera of 
Camilla. This was composed by one 
of the Buononcinis, and here Mrs, 
Tofts was appointed to kill a pig! 
The personator of this member of 
the animal creation thus opens his 
grief to the Spectator :-—“‘ I think I 
was hardly used in not having the 
part of the lion in Hydaspes given 
to me: but that of a lion is too 
great a character for one that never 
trode the stage before but on two 
legs. As for the little resistance I 
made, I hope it*may be excused, 
when it is considered that the dart 
was thrown at me by so fair a hand. 
I must confess I just put on my 
brutality ; and Camilla’s charms were 
such, that beholding her erect mein, 
hearing her charming voice, and 
astonished with her graceful mo- 
tion, I could not keep up to my 
assumed fierceness, but died like 
a man.” These stage foibles were 
brought into requisition by even 
Handel, in Rinaldo, the first of the 
long series of operas produced in 
London, “ As I was walking in the 
streets about a fortnight ago,” 
writes Addison, “ I saw an ordinary 
fellow carrying a cage full of little 
birds upon his shoulder; and as I 
was wondering with myself what 
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use he would put them to, he was 
met very luckily, by an acquaint- 
ance who had the same curiosity. 
Upon his asking him what he had 
upon his shoulder, he told him that 
he had been been buying sparrows 
for the opera, ‘ Sparrows for the 
opera!’ says his friend, licking his 
lips. ‘ What, are they to be roasted ?” 
** No, no,’ says the other; ‘ they 
are to enter towards the end of the 
first act, and to fly about the stage.’ ” 

Handel's arrival in London, and 
his being intrusted with the manage- 
ment of the Royal Academy, became 
instrumental in bringing under the 
notice of the public some of the 
greatest singers that the world pro- 
bably has ever heard. He, how- 
ever, was with us for several years 
before the Academy was formed. 
During this time a songstress made 
her appearance, Anastatia Robin- 
son, who deserves notice less from 
her professional ability than the ro- 
mance of her life. She was the 
daughter of a poftrait-painter, who 
becoming afflicted with blindness, 
and a consequent inability to earn 
a livelihood by his art, was forced 
to bring up his child to the musical 
profession. For this she evinced 
peculiar aptitude. Her father took 
a house in Golden-square, where he 
gave weekly concerts or musical 
conversaziones, These were attended 
by some of the first people in the 
metropolis, and here she gave earnest 
of those abilities and accomplish- 
ments which she subsequently dis- 
played. Her débit was in 1714, in 
a pasticcio, called Creso, and she 
continued to enjoy popularity as a 
rincipal singer till 1724, when she 
eft the state. Her retirement was 
supposed to have arisen from an 
insult offered by Senesino—a singer 
we shall speak of presently; but 
the real cause was her marriage— 
not made public till more than ten 
ears afterwards—with Lord Peter- 
Lesomgh. This nobleman had dis- 
tinguished himself for bravery du- 
ring the war of the Spanish succes- 
sion. Whatever his physical bra- 
very may have been, his moral 
courage does not appear to have been 
very striking. For a lengthened 
period he refused to recognise his 
wife as Lady Peterborough, till forced 
by circumstances to do so. It wasa 
tardy piece of justice, since her posi~ 
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tion had exposed her to the taunts of 
the aristocracy. Lady mer Wort- 
ley Montagu thus writes of her to 
a friend:—* The fair lady rides 
through the town in the shining 
berlin of her hero, not to reckon the 
more solid advantage of £100 a 
month which, ’tis said, he allows 
her.” The alliance, however, beyond 
all doubt, was from the beginning 
honourable. At first, on Lord Peter- 
borough’s part, it was intended to 
be otherwise; but the object of his 
attentions at once betrayed the ut- 
most indignation at such a proposal. 
Lord Peterborough, too much smit- 
ten with her charms to abandon his 
suit, wooed and won her honourably. 
As a person of rare accomplishments 
and of amost amiable temper, she was 
worthy of a better partner. Her 
vocal powers was not considerable, 
and her execution was absolutely 
nothing as compared with Cuzzoni 
»and others. Still, in her style there 
was something telling, arising from 
the utter absence of any effort at 
display. As anactress she was very 
efficient, and quickly gained the 
goodwill of the theatre by her modest 
deportment and her pleasing, ex- 
— though not by any means 
autiful, countenance. 

About the period of Anastasia 
Robinson’s marriage, arrived in Lon- 
don one who is memorable as a singer 
of extraordinary power, Francesca 
Cuzzoni. She was born at Parma, 
and made her débit at Venice in 
1719. She came to England in 1723, 
and remained amongst us, in the 
pane of unimpaired popularity, 
till 1729, when she returned to Italy. 
She visited England twice again, but 
on the last occasion she was oldjand 
songless. After this she went to 
Holiand, where she becamestraitened 
in her purse, and was put into pri- 
son for debt. After delighting Eu- 
rope with her voice,and receiving 
the homage of princes and nobles, 
Cuzzoni passed her closing years in 
great poverty, and was able to pre- 
serve herself from starvation by 
button-making 


“Tmperious Cesar, dead and turn’d to 
clay 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind 


away, 

Oh! that’ that earth, which kept the 
world in awe, 

Should patch a wall to expel the win- 
ter’s flaw.” 
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Cuzzoni’s extravagance helped to 
ruin her, along with her violent, 
quarrelsome temper, which arrayed 
against her the whole musical world. 
Sometimes she would—as the saying 
is—meet with her match : as when on 
one occasion, refusing at a rehearsal 
to sing one of her songs in an opera 
of Handel’s, the enraged composer 
threatened to throw her out of the 
window. No one, however, dared 
question Cuzzoni’s wonderful excel- 
lence as a singer. Her voice, more 
especially the high notes, possessed 
three qualities seldom combined, 
namely, clearness, sweetness, and 
flexibility. She not merely evinced 
astonishing skill in the execution of 
hard passages, but did so in such a 
way as to veil from view the difficul- 
ties of the performance. Her inter- 
pretation of pathetic music would 
dissolve an audience in tears, while 
the refinement which she could bring 
to bear on notes, either as regards 
tone or duration, elicited the admi- 
ration of the learned. Her embel- 
lishments, apparently extemporan- 
eous, often enriched a melody, and 
were always conceived in excellent 
taste. Her shake was perfection it- 
self, and it seemed as if it would be 
impossible for her to sing out of tune. 


At this period appeared an artiste 
of similar fame, Faustina Bordoni. 
She made her first appearance at 
Venice in 1716, and arrived in Lon- 
don in 1725. Cuzzoni was now in 
the zenith of her glory. Faustina, 
by no means her equal, was yet 
possessed of a very fine voice. Her 
range, however, was comparatively 
small, while her powers of expression 
were not striking. What voice she 
had she managed with unquestion- 
ablediscretion, and her execution was 
distinct if not at times brilliant. Her 
throat seemed possessed of an imme- 
diate power of adaptation to any sort 
of measure, and transitions cost her 
no more trouble apparently than 
they would an instrument of music. 
The tremolo, which she could produce 
in unrivalled beauty, she is supposed 
to have been the first to employ. On 
the stage she was quite at home in 
all characters, and ever delighted the 
audience with her personal charms 
and most expressive countenance. 
To compare her with Cuzzoni would 
be out of the question. Faustina, 
however, possessed excellencies not 
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found in Cuzzoni’s singing. In fact, 
they ought not to be contrasted, 
being of entirely different styles. 
But some of their hearers thought 
proper to institute comparisons be- 
tween them. The consequence of 
this was the formation among the 
opera-goers of a Faustina and a 
Cuzzoni’s party. Like as with 
Margherita de l’Epine and Mrs. 
Tofts, disturbances took place in the 
theatres ; but the contending factions 
in the Cuzzoni and Faustina affair 
belonged rather to aristocratic cir- 
cles. Cuzzoni was upheld by the 
Countess of Pembroke and Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, the latter a host in 
himself ; while Faustina’s leading 
supporters were the Countess of 
Burlington and Lady Delawarr. 
-Ihe presence of royalty could not 
prevent the often unseemly scenes 
which arose from the fury of parti- 
sunship. We are told in the ‘ London 
Journal’ of that date the comba- 
tants “proceeded at length to the 
melodious use of catcalls and other 
accompaniments.” A poet of the 


day avenged the insulted majesty of 


music in the following lines :— 

** Old poets sing that beasts did dance 
Whenever Orpheus play’d; 
So, to Faustina’s charming voice 
Wise Pembroke’s asses bray’d.’’ 


This state of things being found to 
injure the interests of the opera, the 
managers resolved to get rid of one 
or other of the two ladies. In 
this way, these vocalists would for 
the future be prevented, at least in 
London, from coming, as they had 
once before at an evening party, to 
actual blows. Lady Pembroke made 
Cuzzoni swear she would never ac- 
cept a smaller salary than Faustina. 
The directors of the opera persisted 
in offering Cuzzoni a guinea less than 
her rival, and the result was the de- 
parture of the former from our coun- 
try. Faustina followed a few years 
subsequently, and met Cuzzoni a- 
broad, where they became quite re- 
conciled. Faustina’s lot, after leaving 
London, was prosperous, and in this 
respect presents a forcible contrast to 
the melancholy career of Cuzzoni. 
Faustina married the celebrated 
Hasse, who derived important assist- 
ance from his wife in managing the 
Dresden opera. Faustina, after fif- 
teen years of undisputed sovereignty, 
was at last laid on the shelf, in conse- 
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quence of the appearance of another 
charming songstress, Regina Valen- 
tini. She is more generally known 
as Mingotti, from having married an 
old man of that name, manager of 
the Dresden theatre. He placed his 
bride under the tuition of the well- 
known Porpora. This put the crown- 
ing stroke to the excellent musical 
education she had received when in- 
mate of a convent of the Ursulines, at 
Gratz in Silesia. “Mingotti rose ra- 
pidly into favour, and evoked genuine 
admiration, even that of the almost 
superannuated Faustina. Still there 
was a party raised against her, but 
she prevailed over all opposition. So 
complete was her triumph that the 
English Minister at the Court of 
Dresden, Sir Charles Williams, once 
publicly apologised to her for having 
ever expressed a doubtrespecting her 
abilities. She left Dresden and visi- 
ted Naples, Madrid, and London, In 
the last city she created quite a sen- 
sation, and excited, like Cuzzoni, 
feuds among the nobility. 

Mingotti was induced, on the re- 
tirement, from bankruptcy, of Va- 
neschi, manager of the London opera, 
to embark along with Giardini, a 
great violin-player, in the under- 
taking. Like many others they were 
brought to ruin. Mingotti lost the 
fortune she had accumulated, and 
having left England in despair, set- 
tled finally at Munich. In her prime 
she was regarded as the first singer 
in Europe, and received offers of em- 
ployment at all the chief continental 
theatres. With a superb voice was 
united a brilliant execution. Afraid 
of no passage, however intricate, she 
would come off splendidly victorious 
in theyperformance of the most diffi- 
cult opera. Hasse, who was jealous 
of her on account of the waning 
powers of his wife, Faustina, used to 
compose songs which would expose 
the weak notes—as he was envious 
enough to consider them—of Min- 
gotti’s voice. But the malicious 
scheme of the old fox always proved 
abortive. Along with unequalled 
vocalisation in every different style, 
Mingotti combined a superior know- 
ledge of music and lanzuage. She 
spoke German, French, and I[talian 
with so much ease as to render it 
impossible to decide which was her 
mother tongue. She was likewise 
acquainted with Spanish and Eng- 
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lish, and even understood Latin. 
Had she possessed in a higher de- 
gree that great passport to histrionic 
success, namely, a beautiful and vo- 
luptuous form, as well as feminine 
softness, she would have been as 
great a celebrity as most of the 
other singers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. However, as a vocalist, and 
especially a musician, she seems to 
have surpassed them all. Had she 
sung at the modern opera, she would 
have elicited, if not admiration, cer- 
tainly unbounded applause. 

The next singer we shall mention 
is one which most have heard of 
Caterina Gabrielli. Unlike Mig- 
notti, Gabrielli was possessed of 
rare beauty, and were it not for a 
very capricious and uncertain tem- 
per, it was said by one, who was ac- 
quainted with her, that she would 
have dealt out a too widely diffused 
destruction amongst mankind. As 
it was, every man in Europe seemed 
smitten with her charms. She is 
described by a writer of a book of 
travels in Sicily and Malta as “ the 
most dangerous Syren of modern 
times.” Her singing was transcen- 
dent, so much 80 as totally to abash 
all who appeared with her on the 
stage. On one occasion she exerted 
herself—which, indeed, she would 
not always do, often merely hum- 
ming her songs, i.e., sotto voce, a8 
the Italians say—and the result 
was, that the principal male singer 
abandoned all hope of future fame, 
and bursting into tears, ran off be- 
hind the scenes! Gabrielli’s pro- 
gress through Europe was one un- 
interrupted ovation. Her musical 
conquests were as immediate and 
decisive as the military exploits of 
the imperial general who w to 
to the roman senate the despatch, 
Veni, Vidi, Vici. Gabrielli’s suc- 
eess being in defiance of her impe- 
tuous, uncertain, and insolent dis - 
ae om her vocal powers must 

ave been beyond all praise. Many 
expedients were adopted to neutra- 
lise her caprice. That which was 
found to answer the purpose best 
was to place some favoured sui- 
tor—and of suitors she had many— 
in 4 prominent position in front of 
her in the pit. This, at first a for- 
tunate device, soon lost its efficacy. 
She had, however, many redeemin 
qualities ; amongst others, that o 
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being charitable. She could gratify 
her benevolent impulses out of the 
high payments she demanded and 
received for her professional ser- 
vices, Catherine II., who had in- 
vited her to St. Petersburg, in- 
quired of Gabrielli her terms. 
“Five thousand ducats,” was the 
reply. ‘* Five thousand ducats !” 
rejoined the Empress: ‘ why, 
none of my field-marshals are in 
receipt of such a sum.’ ‘Her Ma- 
jesty had better ask some of her 
field-marshals to sing,” observed 
Gabrielli. The money was paid, 
and Gabrielli had the court and 
the whole city in ecstasy. This 
was something, because the opera 
at this time was well supplied 
through the discrimination and en- 
terprise of the Queen, who em- 
ployed such musical directors as 
Galuppi, Cimarosa, and Paisiello. 
In the midst of these triumphs, 
Gabrielli was solicited to visit Lon- 
don. She was not at first anxious 
to do so, alleging, as a reason, that 
with the English—they were a na- 
tion so ferocious—her inveterate 
habit of caprice would cost her her 
life. She felt that it was scarcely 
safe to venture among a people who, 
if enraged, would, as she said, mur- 
der her. There were times when, 
really sick and unable to sing, she 
was thought to be wayward. The 
English, no more than foreigners 
ascribing it to indisposition, would 
inflict summary vengeance for her 
caprice. Mingotti was accustomed 
to exclaim that the people in Lon- 
don could not understand any hu- 
man being to be seized with a fever, 
a cold, or a toothache, except a 
singer. Gabrielli, however, over- 
came her apprehensions, and visited 
London. the great things that 
were expected of her, from the 
fame she had achieved on the Con- 
tinent, created an exaggerated 
standard of perfection; and when 
she failed to reach this, people in 
their disappointment did not fully 
award her her due. Gabrielli, be- 
sides, was not actually young, 
though she looked so. Her voice 
—though exquisitely sweet—not 
being powerful, was not calculated 
to please those who hitherto had 
been astonished by the wonderful 
organs of Cuzzoni and Farinelli. 
Gabrielli, however, made a great 
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impression in society on account of 
the polish of her manners and the 
extent of her information. All this 
was the achievement of genius, for 
she was the daughter of a cardinal’s 
cook, and derived from this circum- 
stance the soubriquet of ‘‘ La Cuoche- 
tina,” which, as she ascended the 
ladder of fame, she contrived to 
expunge from her armorial bear- 
ings. 

It is sufficient to mention, with- 
out dwelling upon them, the names 
of Durastanti, Senesino, and Bene- 
detti (a mere charlatan). The first 
two were principal singers of the 
company formed by Handel for the 
Royal Academy. Senesino came 
after Niccolini, and was a good 
actor, with a sweet and powerful 
contralto voice. But a super-emi- 
nent singer, and perbaps the great- 
est performer of his own or any 
other age, remains yet to be no- 
ticed—the famous Farinelli. This 
title, said to have been received 
from the circumstance of his father 
having been a flour merchant, in 
point of fact arose from his becom- 
ing a protégé of the Farina family. 
Carlo Broschi, his proper name, 
was born at Andria, in the Nea- 
politan district, in 1705. He, like 
so many able singers of the time, 
was a pupil of Porpora’s. ‘This dis- 
tinguished preceptor, observing Fa- 
rinelli’s extraordinary vocal powers, 
paid him unusual attention; nor 
did the disciple disappoint his care- 
ful training. So early as seventeen 
years of age he evinced those un- 
rivalled qualities which afterwards 
raised him to the rank of the first 
singer in Europe. His success 
commenced at Rome, when he sung 
the celebrated song with an obligato 
accompaniment for the trumpet. 
In sustaining power of voice he far 
eclipsed the performer on the trum- 
pet. After visiting different cities 
with undiminished popularity, more 
especially Vienna, he came to Lon- 
don about 1734, and was engaged 
by his old master, Porpora, to per- 
form at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in 
opposition to the opera under Han- 
del. It is a curious fact in relation 
to Handel, when he went abroad 
to embody a staff of singers, that 
he chose Senesino in preference to 
Forinelli, The folly of the selec- 
tion was auickly apparent: Fari- 
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nelli was able to command an enor- 
mous salary, and became quite the 
rage of London. The fashionable 
world, in its efforts at homage, 
really seemed to have gone mad. 
It was regarded as an essential 
qualification in society to have 
heard Farinelli sing. Every one 
appeared to vie with his neighbour 
in heaping the most extravagant 
presents upon him. Those who 
are familiar with Hogarth’s * Rake’s 
Progress” may remember one en- 
graving, which is intended to ridi- 
cule the Farinelli mania. The 
matchless painter of the foibles and 
profligacy of human nature holds 
up to reprobation the piece of blas- 
P emy of which some lady had 
een guilty, when, in order to 
attest her enthusiasm after having 
heard Carlo Broschi, she cried out, 
“One God and one Farinelli !” 
The town, however, grew in a 
manner tired, not of Farinelli, but 
of the repetition of his perform- 
ances. ‘There is always,” says 
Colley Cibber, in his well-known 
apology, “‘such a rage for novelty 
at the Opera, that within these two 
years we have seen even Farinelli 
sing to an audience of five-and- 
thirty pounds.” Having stayed in 
London about three years, he left 
England with the intention of re- 
turning the year following. His 
purpose was frustrated by an invi- 
tation from the Queen of Spain. 
He repaired to Madrid, and found 
that his presence was required to 
sing forthe demented King. His 
Majesty had hitherto refused to 
take any part in public affairs, or 
even attend to his person. It was 
supposed that he might be roused 
frome his lethargy by music, of 
which he was particularly fond. 
The remedy was very success- 
ful. Farinelli became a_ great 
favourite with the King, who 
conferred upon him the highest 
honours. Some say that he became 
Prime Minister at the Spanish Court, 
which is perhaps going too far ; but 
at all events he possessed the King’s 
full confidence, had access to the 
private apartments in the palace at 
all times, and enjoyed the magnifi- 
cent allowance yearly of £3000. 
But though suddenly elevated over 
the heads of the proudest aristocracy 
in Europe, Farinelli contrived to 
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make few, if indeed any, enemies. 
His behaviour under prosperity must 
therefore have been judicious and 
temperate; yet some murmured. 
Once he was going into the king’s 
room, and an old officer of the guard 
mbled out, “ Honours can be 
eaped on such scroundrels as this, 
while a poor soldier, thirty years in 
the army, remains neglected.” Fari- 
nelli told the king that he had passed 
over a meritorious servant, and pro- 
cured a regiment for the old officer. 
Others, again, were eager to express 
their admiration. Farinelli once or- 
dered a splendid suit of clothes of 
very costly material. The tailor re- 
fused all payment, and asked, in 
return, what he said was fit only for 
monarchs, namely, a song from Fari- 
nelli. The great artiste, highly 
gratified, sang his best for the en- 
raptured tradesman, and put double 
the amount of his bill into the tailor’s 
hand. After the death of Philip V., 
Farinelli maintained his post at the 
Spanish Court under Ferdinand VI. 
This monarch was induced to estab- 
lish an opera, which under the di- 
rectorship of Farinelli soon attained 
@ flourishing condition. Charles III., 
however, Ferdinand’s successor, dis- 
pensed with Farinelli’s services, and 
ordered him to quit Spain. This 
monarch had a regular dislike for 
music, and hushed its tones within 
the precincts of the palace. In con- 
sideration of Farinelli’s lengthened 
engagement—twenty-four years—he 
‘was itted to retain his pension. 
The King, however, was determined 
to make the singer always sensible 
of his dependence by forbidding him 
to reside in any country except 
Italy, or in any of its towns except 
Bologna. , 

The remainder of Farinelli’s days 
were d in retirement. He 
am himself with the charms of 
song ; and when he had ceased to 
toy with these, he gave himself up 
to performing on his pianofortes. 
Of such he had collected a good 
many, calling them after the leading 
painters of Italy, and making them 
occupy corresponding places in his 
favour. He also carried on a oon- 
stant correspondence with the cele- 
brated Metastasio, the Shakspeare 
of the Italian lyric stage, who from 
the very first was an enthusiastic 


admirer of Farinelli,and an~ pre- 
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dicted his musical triumphs. Fari- 
nelli’s closing years were tinged 
with the melancholy arising from 
what to any Italian was as severe 
and depressing as exile itself, namely, 
banishment from the scene of his 
best and happiest days. ‘The tone 
of his letters to Metastasio, and the 
old poet’s anodyne sympathy, show 
the depth in his heart to which this 
souree of poignant sorrow had pene- 
trated. It does not appear, however, 
that such hourly disquietude exer- 
cised any abridgment over his life, 
as his death did not take place until 
he was seventy-seven years of age. 
He was naturally of an iron consti- 
tution, the result, no doubt, of that 
firmly-compacted organisation evi- 
denced in the performance of the 
astonishing feats in singing with 
which he inaugurated his profes- 
sional career. But though these 
alone could not substantiate his 
claim to eminence, yet they at least 
prove his power of vocal sustenta- 
tion. As regards the difficulties of 
execution involved in these bravura 
songs, they are such as are quite 
attainable by even the ordinary pro- 
fessionals of our day. Yet still the 
accounts which we have of Farinelli, 
and that, too, from the best judges 
at the time, justify the opinion that 
in richness of quality, truth of tone, 
power of exciting the feelings—that 
in volume and the perfect subjection 
of the organ to the will of the singer, 
—Farinelli’s voice never has, possibly 
never will be, surpassed, if ever 
equalled. It was a curious turn, 
then, in his fortune—some would call 
it a misfortune—that for so long a 
time he should have been doomed to 
a comparative suspension of his great 
vocal powers. During his residence 
in Spain, he was, for ten years, 
allowed to do nothing else than sing 
daily the same four airs for the king. 
Farinelli, however, being a man of 
enlarged and cultivated understand- 
ing, found, no doabt, much to employ 
his leisure hours. His salary at the 
court was far superior to that which, 
taking into consideration all the un- 
certainties of even the most brilliant 
professional life, together with its 
reckless extravagance, he could earn 
by constant employment at the. 
opera. He — felt this; and 
being naturally of an easy tempera- 
ment, remained satisfied. Besides 
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like most men possessed of genuine 
wer, he did not evince that morbid 
Sasiep after display and publicity 
which are too frequently the con- 
comitants of mere pretence. 

The foregoing are the principal 
singers of the last century. ‘There 
can be ho doubt, that in some re- 
spects, many of them have never 
been equalled. Their superiority 
may have been occasionally the re- 
sult of physical conformation ; thus 
Banti, of whom we shall say a word 
presently, bequeathed her larynx to 
the municipal authorities of Bologna. 
It was found to be of enormous size, 
and was placed in a glass phial to 
be preserved in the usual way. 
Two qualities in the voices of the 
eighteenth appear comparatively 
absent from those of the nine- 
teenth century, flexibility and sus- 
taining power. The decline of 
both of these may, perhaps, be 
traceable to some of the more re- 
cent composers; whose music, pre- 
senting none of the difficulties of 
execution inseparable from the clas- 
sical style, affords singers the temp- 
tation of neglecting to cultivate 
agility in the vocal organ. In 
sustaining power we are deficient 
likewise, and the cause perhaps is 
this: the richness of modern instru- 
mentation, consequent on the im- 
provement and multiplication of 
musical instruments, and the imita- 
tion of such models as those of 
Beethoven and Mozart, have be- 
trayed composers into the snare of 
exaggerating the proportion of the 
orchestral score. This produces that 
cateract of sound to be heard above 
which necessitates so constanta strain 
on the voice as must induce prema- 
ture decay. But to follow up this 
subject would bring us into quite a 
different track of inquiry from that 
we have been pursuing. 

We shall, therefore, conclude with 
® brief mention of the remaining 
celebrities. Lavinia Fenton, the 
famous Polly Peachum, was a 
charming singer in the ballad style. 
She was a still more charming girl, 
and made conquests to no end. At 
last she yielded to the amorous voice 
of the Duke of Bolton, who made 
her Duchess of Bolton; that is, 
married her after his wife’s decease. 
In reference to this affair, which 
caused great scandal, Swift coarsely 
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writes, ‘*The Duke of Bolton has 
run away with Polly Peachum, hav- 
ing settled four hundred a year 
during pleasure, and upon disagree- 
ment two hundred more.” Mrs. 
Clive deserves notice rather for her 
— than her singing. The latter, 
passable in ballads, was intolerable in 
anything beyond these. Superior 
both in voice and musical education 
was Miss Arne, afterwards the wife 
of Colley Cibber. She was sister to 
the famous Dr. Arne, who soon rose 
into eminence as a composer of 
operas. In these he displayed con- 
siderable artistic skill, as well as 
originality in melody. The piece 
that entitles him to his highest com- 
mendation is the music in Milton’s 
**Comus.” Arne married a young 
lady who had already shown herself 
an accomplished vocalist, Miss Cecilia 
Young. She was an excellent musi- 
cian and had been a pupil of the 
famous Geminiani. She was a con- 
stant performer in Handel’s oratorios 
along with John Beard. He had a 
splendid tenor voice, and succeeded 
not only in music, but in love, 
having won the hand of Lady Hen- 
rietta Herbert, widow of Lord 
Edward Herbert, and daughter of 
Lord Waldegrave. Surviving his 
wife, he married a daughter of Rich, 
and subsequently became one of the 
am and managers of Covent 

arden. On his retirement from 
the stage he spent his closing years 
in opulence. Beard had a rival, one 
Lowe. Had this man been a mu- 
sician he would have far eclipsed 
Beard, and probably would have 
been one of the finest singers in 
Europe at the time. Giving the 
names merely of Storace, Crouch, * 
Bannister, Guadagni, Mellico, Cecilia 
Davies (called in Italy Z’ Inglesina), 
Pacchierotti, Rubinelli, archesi, 
and Chantilly, better known as 
Madame Favart, we come to three 
female singers, who created a great 
sensation, Madame Mara, Banti, and 
Mrs. Billington. 

Madame Mara wasthe daughter of 
Herr Schmaling. Her father, in en- 
deavouring to bring her under the no- 
tice of Frederick at Berlin, was mor- 
tified to find that the court singer, 
Morelli, had reported unfavourabl 
of her. ‘She sings like a German,” 
said Morelli. ‘‘ I’d as soon have the 
neighing of my horse,” rejoined the 
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King. Morelli, however, was no 
musician ; indeed, a man of no educa- 
tion whatever, having been originally 
an under servant in Lord Cowper’s 
household. Schmaling’s daughter 
soon triumphed over Morelli’s 
malice, and became a distinguished 
artiste. She married Mara, a worth- 
less and dissipated character, belong- 
ing to the Berlin orchestra, and 
eloped afterwards with a flute-player 
called Florio. Madame Mara was a 
good deal before the London public, 
and was well received. In Paris, 
she produced a ferment of enthu- 
siasm, and the notorious rivalry 
between the Maratistes and Todistes. 
The former were her own patrons, 
and the latter those of Madame Todi, 
a Portuguese singer. A gentleman 
at the time being once asked which 
he preferred, replied, “‘ Ah, mon- 
sieur, c’est bientdt dit.” Mrs. Bil- 
lington (formerly Miss Weichsell) 
had a brilliant career both in London 
and Naples. Her voice was deficient 
in volume, though she always made 
the best of it, and was a judicious 
actress. She had no great predilec- 


tion for the stage, from which she 
retired at a very early period, though 


on her arrival at Naples and subse- 
quently in London, she virtually 
rescinded this resolution. Mrs. Bil- 
lington is so far memorable in the 
annals of our musical drama as hav- 
ing appeared in ‘Clemenza di Tito,’ 
the first of the works of the great 
Mozart brought outin London. At 
this period came into notice another 
artiste of much celebrity, Madame 
Banti. She was the daughter of 
Georgi, a Venetian gondolier, and 
rose to eminence from the lowly 
avocation of first a street and then a 
tavern singer. In Paris she en- 
chanted everybody, and her singing 
roduced in London a similar effect. 
Vith us £100 yearly was deducted 
from her salary to pay for musical 
instruction. She had three distin- 
guished preceptors, Sacchini, Piozzi 
(well known as Mrs. Thrale’s second 
husband), and Abel. None of these 
could overcome Banti’s indisposition 
to submit to, the drudgery of teach- 
ing. They were forced, therefore, 
to abandon her to her careless 
and indolent disposition. With all 
her want of musical knowledge, 
Banti, however, relied—and with 
astonishing success—on Nature. 


The Great Singers of the Last Century. 
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Quite unable to read music, ber 
genius bore her aloft over all diffi- 
ties. She put all that heard her 
into raptures. Her voice possessed 
a fine compass, and in the inter- 
mediate notes extraordinary power. 
Banti’s superb qualities as a vocalist 
were the result of organisation, as 
her present to the Bolognese, al- 
ready noticed, would seem to indi- 
cate. After her were Grassini, Cata- 
lani, and others; but though born 
in the eighteenth, they belong, as 
regards performance to the nine- 
teenth century. 

We close our catalogue with a 
name that may be written in letters 
of gold on the page of musical his- 
tory—that of Caffarelli, His real 
name was Gaetano Majorano. He 
was born in 1703, and was the son 
of a Neapolitan peasant. Like all 
the distinguished singers of that 
time, he visited London, where, 
however, he did not make a very 
great impression, owing, as some 
have thought, to the fact that he 
came after Farinelli, who had re- 
cently left England for the Spanish 
Court. The true cause of his not 
singing to advantage in London was 
constant indisposition. As regards 
any comparison unfavourable to 
himself with Farinelli, it had been 
said by Porpora, who was the in- 
structor of both, that Caffarelli was 
the superior vocalist. Caffarelli, 
endued with the shyness so often 
a concomitant of genius, was {re- 
quently pronounced a failure, or 
considered capricious, when the real 
influence at work was bashfulness. 
A royal personage once went behind 
the scenes, and told Caffarelli that 
his wife would allow no singer to 
to be capable of pleasing her except 
Farinelli. ‘* Now, Caffarelli,” said 
the prince, clapping him on the 
shoulder, “do exert yourself and 
cure the princess of this prejudice.” 
*¢ Sir,” replied the nettled Caffarelli, 
** her highness shall to-night hear 
two Farinelli’s in one.” Garrick said 
of Caffarelli, that ‘* though old (over 
sixty) he has pleased me more than 
all the singers Lever heard.” Caffa- 
relli died at Naples in 1783, in 
his eightieth year. He lived there 
in great splendour, in the magnifi- 
cent mansion which he had built 
for himself out of the fortune he 
had amassed. His large professional 
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gains are an earnest of his having 
realised the expectations of his dis- 
criminating preceptor. The fame 
thus predicted and won supplies a 


justification of the curious mode of 


instruction adopted by his instruc- 
tor. Caffarelli, for five years, sang 
nothing but a set of scales written 
down on one sheet of paper. The 


Due Wacht am Rhein. 
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pupil finding in the sixth year his 
patience beginning to give way, in- 
quired of his master as to when it 
was likely that he would get beyond 
the rudiments of his art. “ Young 
man,” said Porpora, “ you may 
leave me, you have nothing more to 
learn: you are the greatest singer in 
the world.” 


DIE WACHT AM RHEIN. 


THERE bursts a shout like thunder peal, 
Like billows’ roar, like clang of steel ; 
The Rhine, the Rhine of Germany— 
Oh, who will her defenders be ? 
Dear Fatherland, in peace recline, 
For steadfast stands our watch on Rhine. 


From thousands ten times o’er it rings 
From every eye the lightning springs ; 
The Germans, calm, assured, and strong, 
Are ranged that sacred stream along. 
Dear Fatherland, in peace recline, 
For steadfast stands our watch on Rhine. 


What though my heart shall beat no more, 


No foeman’s foot shall cross thy shore ; 
But as in water is thy flood 
Are German veins with heroes’ blood. 
Dear Fatherland, in peace recline, 
For steadfast stands our watch on Rhine 


To Heaven their earnest eyes they raise, 
Whence hero-sires return their gaze, 
And swear, with all a warrior’s glee, 
Their Germen as themselves shall be. 
Dear Fatherland, in peace recline, 
For steadfast stands our watch on Rhine. 


Till the last pulse in life be stayed, 

While fist can grip a battle-blade, 

While gun on German arm can gleam, 

No hostile horde shall cross thy stream. 
Dear Fatherland, in peace recline, » 
For steadfast stands our watch on Rhine. 


The oak is riven, the waves arise, 
Our myriad banners flout the skies ; 
Then Rhine, fair Rhine of Germany, 
We one and all thy guards shall be. 
Dear Fatherland, in peace recline, 
For steadfast stands our watch on Rhine. 


RICHARD CHANDLER, 








Owz of Flaxman’s greatest works 
was the shield of Achilles, modelled 
after the description given by Ho- 
mer of the shield made by the god, 
Vulcan, for the hero whose name it 
bears. The most striking feature in 
the original design is the represen- 
tation of two towns, one flourish- 
ing with law and order, the arts 
of life and domestic peace; the 
other undergoing the horrors of a 
siege. We might colour the picture 
still more highly, if we were to look 
into the histories of wars, and learn 
from Badajoz, and other tales of 
shame, how terrible it is for victors, 
as well as ee when a city 
is captured. Well wrote an old 
chronicler—‘‘ I have compiled this 
volume that posterity may learn to 
fear always war in — = of 
peace, and again to hope for 
after war ;” and we may aot ie 
words of one who long ago was 
reckoned a brave man among brave 
men—*‘ I dream that the most unfair 
peace is better than the most right- 
eous war.” Some of our rs 
may have seen Landseer’s pair of 
pictures, “‘ Peace” and “ War ;” 
the one represents a battle-field when 
the conflict has just ended; a dead 
horse lies in front, a dismounted 
cannon, foul birds of prey, and 
forms of death on all sides; the 
other seems to show us the same 
ground afterwards ; a flock of sheep 
are grouped around the cannon, 
the red rain has made the harvests 
: and is this all that the world 
gained? The story of & battle 
soon _— — cpa into 
history ; ploug turn up broken 
ets, and 
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vaunted in their ignorance) that our 
blood has reddened every sea, that 
our dead lie in every land. Yet to 
what purpose is the boast, while our 
histories hold the records of un- 
provoked wars and unrighteous con- 
quests P 

It is strange that the most noble 
protest against invasion and oppres- 
sion which the Roman annals con- 
tain was delivered on British ground, 
by Galgacus, a Caledonian chieftain ; 
well were it if our own nation, in 
this her day of power, were clear of 
all reproach at the hands of those 
whom she has subdued. 

We have not yet found an answer 
to the question of the pirate captain 
to Alexander the Great—why he, 
because he had only one ship, and 
confined himself to one part of the 
= called a robber, while Alex- 

r was called conquerer because 
he traversed ‘lags wee —_ with 
an army, pillaging, and plundering, 
and destroying at his will P . 

It has been said that men hunt in 
ne as dogs and wolves; yet the 

rutes do so to obtain their needful 
prey : men band themselves together 
or the most unholy and unnatural 
of purposes—to plunder and destroy 
one another. 

There will be a time when such 
things will cease ; but it will not be 
yet. As yet all things are restlessly 
fermenting with the leaven of malice 
and wickedness ; some day sincerity 
and truth will hold the mass to- 

ether by their own uniting power. 
feanwhile, might will make right 
among the nations, arbitrations will 
be in vain, and even brother’s blood 
will be crying forth from the 

round. So it is now, and so it has 
— from the days of Cain. Yet, 
from the time of the first murderer— 
the first born of woman, who never- 
theless rose up against his brother 
and slew him—there has ever been 
upon the earth a longing for peace ; 
men have known that war was an 
unmixed, a terrible evil, and that 
peace wasbetter. Theancients had 
their legends of the Golden Age, 
when quarrels were unknown ; they 
tell us also of the blameless Ethio- 
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pians, the country where right was 
might—where the gods delighted to 
sojourn as visitors; there was a 
famous “ Atlantis,” ‘‘ the land in 
the western seas,” the ideal of a 

ceful commonwealth; indeed, 
throughout’ the whole of ancient 
mythology, peace and the arts of 
peace are represented as the only 
work in which mankind could safely 
reckon upon favour and aid from on 


gh. 

The Greeks had a pretty fancy, 
that for a certain time in the year 
the waves were at rest, that the 
halcyon or king-fisher might float 
upon the waters and lay her eggs; 
in the middle ages when blood ran 
like water, the clergy at times suc- 
ceeded in establishing from Fridays 
to Sundays inclusive, ‘‘ the Truce 
of God,” as it was called, during 
which words and deeds of enmity 
should give place to the softer chari- 
ties of life, and the worship of Al- 
mighty God. The Romans had their 
temple of Janus, the god of begin- 
nings and ends, open in time of war 
and closed in time of peace. Their 
historians seem to record with joy 
and pride the times of its closing ; 
.. a only two in the records 
of their fierce struggling nation, 
till the blessed year when the 
Prince of Peace was born. 

Many of us, like Pyrrhus of 
ane study no science, save that 
of war in some one of its forms ; we 
forget the sweet blessings which the 
angel’s song heralded to mankind, 
** Peace on earth, goodwill towards 
men ;” in religion men rend the 
seamless coat ; in ee they make 
war on earth ; in business they seek 
to throw down their neighbour's 
fortunes, that they may build up 
their own upon the ruins ; in private 
life there is much bitter jealousy 
and suppressed hatred, but very little 
true good will. 

The Apostle St. John, in his ex- 
treme old age, continually repeated 
the council * Little children, love 
one another.” One of his disciples 
asked him, “ Master, why do you 
always say this?” He replied, * It 
is the Lord’s precept, and when this 
is fulfilled there needs no other.” 

Blessed are the peacemakers ; 
blessed was the work in which 
Archbishop Affie, of Paris, received 
his death wound, standing between 
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the combatants at the barricades in 
1848, noble were the last words 
he spoke (though he spoke them in 
vain): ‘‘ Oh, that this blood of mine 
may be the last blood shed!” Bles- 
sed, too, was the dream of good 
men which would reserve no place 
in the exhibition of 1851 for the im- 
plements of warfare; but many of 
the nations who thus gathered 
themselves together under the ban- 
ner of peace soon began to turn 
their arms against one another ; and 
we ourselves soon learnt that it 
was needful to be as the strong 
man armed if we would keep 
our house. So the fierce war spirit, 
like the Pheonix, consumes itself, 
yet starts to life again ; we cannot 
perhaps, do much to alter the 
course of the world, but this we 
can do, each of us for ourselves and 
for our neighbours too,—if we would 
love life and hope to see good days, 
we can eschew evil and do good, we 
can seek and ensue it. 

In this century our land had rest 
from war for thirty years, and when 
our times of trouble returned again, 
many of our trained soldiers had 
never seen bloodshed. (Thanks be 
to God!) Yet he had given us 
mighty power, and bold hearts to 
use it; we commended our cause 
unto the God of battles, and he de- 
fended the a who giveth 
victory unto kings, who teacheth 
hands to fight, who delivereth 
from the of the sword, who 
covereth the head in the day of 
battle. 

We underwork a war, not for our 
own gain, but to defend the weak 
against the strong; we triumphed 
(glory to the Lord of Hosts, from 
whom all victories are!) and we re- 
joiced. 

“ Ring th chime on chime ; 

Bing | the ae ss cannon roar; 
Steadfast, dauntless, and sublime, 

England conquers, as of yore! 

And let the le’s voice, 
O’er all the eal rejoice, 

That, in the t immortal fight, 
Her heroes have for justice bled, 
That, by the living and the dead, 

The —_— majesty of 


“By the living and the dead!" 
For anything that has its beginning 
and ending on earth, one human 
life is a dear price to pay; but the 
glories of our victory were over- 
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shadowed by the memory of many 
brave men, whose lives were freely 
given up for our sakes in the tren- 
ches, on the battle heights, or, dur- 
ing the dreadful winter, in comfort- 
less huts, among the inhospitable 
snows. It might seem that, to 
those who died on their sick-beds, 
death would be the same that it is 
to many a sufferer who dies in a 
hospital, at home ; for English men 
were there to heal their wounds, if 
it should be God’s will ; and Eng- 
lish women were there, with loving 
hearts and hands, to minister to all 
alike, without respect of persons. 
But the men who there lay dying 
had each of them some association 
of their own to bear their thoughts 
back to the dear country which 
they were no more to see; for they 
knew that were some who loved 
them, whose broken family circles 
would hardly share in the nation’s 
joy. The laurel wreaths of war 
oon at all times to be intertwined 
with the funereal cypress, in me- 
mory of those by whose blood the 
rice of the victory has been paid. 
hat marvel that sometimes the 
gloominess of the dark branches 
Seems to give a sadness to the 
whole ? 

We triumphed after the Indian 
rebellion, and our Queen was pro- 
claimed Empress of Hindostan,—a 

lory such as the world never saw 
fore,—adding to her dominions 
one hundred and thirty millions of 
people, speaking, at the least, thir- 
teen different languages. Yet it 
was an empty honour—one that 
would, doubtless, have been gladly 
given back—if, by so doing, every- 
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thing could have been as before the 
rebellion; if anything could bring 
back again the innocent victims 
which had been slaughtered, or ga- 
ther up the life-blood shed in taking 
vengeance on the guilty. Truly we 
triumphed far more gloriously in 
the Indian famine, when we sent to 
these very people assistance in their 
time of need, teaching them that a 
Christian nation can forgive ingra- 
titude, and do good to them that 
hate us. 

So may England win her tri- 
umphs? So may she heap coals of 
fire on the heads of her enemies—so 
may she clothe them with shame, 
while upon herself her crown shall 
flourish? As the lion in her royal 
arms, ever generous, she will spare 
pe sages foes; and also, ever watch- 
ul, she will willingly sufferno one to 
disturb the peace of the world. 

As Holger, the giant hero of her 
allied sister, Denmark, is resting, 
according to the legends, in his 
chamber under-ground, until his 
country shall need his aid, when he 
will arise, and shake the whole 
land, so the strength of England is 
waiting till it is needed,—but woe 
to those who shall stir it up! Un- 
happy France lies bleeding at the 
feet of conquerers, as a penalty for 
stirring up an unneccessary, and 
therefore unrighteous war. When 
our hour shal! come, then will come 
the men ; for duty, patriotism, and 
religion willsummon them to go forth 
rejoicing to fight in the wars of the 
Lord,—to venture their lives unto 
the death in the high places of the 
field! but “confounded shall they 
be who delight in war.” 


A PARSON’S EXPERIENCE ABOUT SERMONS, 


Some time since I met a lawyer, 
who no sooner got into conversa- 
tion than he began to indulge in 
the common and somewhat un- 
meaning abuse of sermons. After 
general remarks on their feebleness, 
and the drowsy effect of most of 
them, he appealed to the whole 
company whether any of us could 
remember more than two or three 
sermons that we had ever heard. 
And herewith he seemed to think 


he had given a home-thrust that 
could not be parried. However, 
I drove him from this attack by 
saying that I could remember the 
general argument of a great many, 
and almost the exact words of seve- 
ral. Iwondered to myself whether 
our questioner could remember ac- 
curately more addresses to the 
jury, or the M.P. at the other end 
of the table more speeches to 
honourable members. But as such 
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@ comparison might have seemed 
rude, and certainly would not have 
carried the table with me, I re- 
mained silent. 

Now, this contempt for sermons 
is an old sore: one that will make 
itself felt, and that should give par- 
sons much to think about. Yet it 
must be allowed that we have many 
difficulties to contend with. Of 
these the most obvious is, that we 
have no sort of special training for 
this, the most difficult of our duties, 
but are left to native instinct in the 
one point where teaching and prac- 
tice are most needed, and might be 
made most useful. Let me illus- 
trate our difficulties by my own 
ease. I had been led early in life 
to choose the profession of a clergy- 
man; from that time the subject of 
sermons had a peculiar interest 
from a professional point of view. 
This interest was steadily increased 
by frequent allusions to the matter 
in the public press—allusions, I 
need scarcely add, for the most 
part very disparaging. The vicar 
of our town happened to be a re- 
markably good preacher. A few of 


his sermons have been published 


since then; and people who never 
heard him have been surprised at 
the admiration of his parishioners. 
In real fact, what he printed were 
mere skeletons of what we heard 
from the pulpit. He preached ez- 
tempore from full notes, and one of 
his best characteristics was the 
homely force and quaintness of his 
expressions. These came on the 
spur of the moment, and could not 
be reproduced in cold blood in the 
study. But what we most valued 
in him, and that which kept us all 
awake, was his close logical manner 
of dealing with the subject in hand. 
Whatever his text might be, he 
dealt with it fairly and fully. He 
did not bring it forward as autho- 
rity for fifty things not contained 
in it; but he treated it so carefully, 
he searched into all its meaning so 
deeply, that the most dull could 
not help being interested in the 
inquiry ; and when he began at last 
to press home some practical lesson 
upon the hearts of his people, it 
eame to them with double force, 
because their minds had been al- 
ready won, and irresistibly led on 
to this conclusion. Our good pas- 
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tor had very little new to tell us; 
he did not trouble his congregation 
with difficulties about the Penta- 
teuch, and perplex them with the 
latest interpretation of the Apoca- 
lypse. The church-goers in pro- 
vincial towns are little likely to be 
interested or edified by such book- 
learning. But for all that, what- 
ever he told us seemed new by his 
way of putting it. Like a good 
scribe, he gave us at once things 
new and old. The substance of his 
teaching was as old as Christianity 
itself; the style of it had the fresh- 
ness and vigour of youth, and an 
interest of our own time, and of our 
own life. 

From coming in contact with so 
excellent a teacher just when most 
interested in the subject, I got into 
the way of taking notes of sermons. 
This habit kept by me for some 
years, and I think it was a good 
training, though I have scarcely 
looked at any of the notes since 
they were written. In the first 
place, with pencil and pocket-book 
in hand, it was impossible to find 
any sermon quite uninteresting. If 
the preacher was rambling and il- 
logical, one’s attention was en« 
grossed in trying to follow his train 
of thought through all its ram- 
blings. If the sermon was clear 
and well-arranged, the outline was 
drawn on one’s paper in a moment, 
and a lesson was learnt in method. 
But, if there was no pretence to 
reasoning, and the discourse was 
merely an appeal to the feelings, 
there was nothing to be done but 
listen for one’s own edification. I 
carried on this plan at Oxford, and 
it is remarkable how few of even 
our best preachers could bear the 
test of a note-book. Several of 
those who had a fair claim to be 
called our pulpit orators were most 
wanting in plan. They said striking 
and beautiful things in abundance, 
but as for treating or exhausting 
their subject, that seemed to be 
something quite beside the mark. 
Except t custom imposed a 
limit, there was no reason, appa 
rently, why they should not have 
gone on saying equally striking 
things without end. If one may so 
8 these Oxford sermons were 
for the most part utterly deficient 
as works of art. They were 
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fragments, but they had no com- 
pleteness, no unity. Though there 
are a few notable exceptions, yet 
this general want of arrangement 
will be allowed, I think, by any of 
my readers who will put a series of 
Oxford Lenten sermons on their 
trial, and attempt to analyse them. 
There seems to be a widely-spread 
notion abroad, that logic and rheto- 
ric cannot be united; that beauty 
and order cannot be cultivated at 
once. That this is not the case 
with sermons is plentifully proved 
by the great French preachers. 
They satisfy the mind with the per- 
fection of their workmanship, whilst 
they sway the heart with their 
fancy and eloquence. Mr. Liddon 
had scarcely gained his great repu- 
tation in my Oxford days; but his 
very excellence lies in this, that he 
follows French models, instead of 
keeping to the clumsy fashion of 
the English pulpit. 

However, these impressions have 
only come to me since [I left the 
university. As an undergraduate 
I was much perplexed about this 
matter of preaching. The goal be- 
fore most of us was the Christian 
ministry. Many were not likely to 
have any more direct training than 
that which Oxford afforded. How, 
then, except by miracle, could we 
suddenly become effective preach- 
ers ! ithout years of practice, of 
which practice our first congrega- 
tions would be the victims, how 
could any, not born orators, hope 
to interest, much less instruct, an 
educated people? It was impos- 
sible to forget our difficulties, 
though we got little help towards 
removing them. The vast difficul- 
ties between the capabilities of the 
function of the preacher and its 
general effect in modern times was 
pressed upon one by daily thought 
and Sunday experience » and the 
same comparison was continually. 
brought before one in the periodi- 
cals of the day. It may be a good 
thing for the clergy that everybody 
else takes leave to advise them on 
their own concerns ; but it is at least 
perplexing to find ourselves in the 
midst of so much good advice as is 
lavished upon us in the public press. 
Daily papers, weekly reviews, and 
mont magazines, all consider 
Ghoaussives competent to instruct 
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the instructors of the people. The 
Saturday, some time ago, had a 
sensible article on the impertinence 
of giving counsel indiscriminately. 
We were cautioned especially not 
to offer advice unless we were bet- 
ter informed on the matter in hand 
than the person advised. But, like 
the rest of mankind, Saturday Re- 
viewers find it more easy to lay 
down good rules than to follow 
them. So that, even from this con- 
siderate quarter, the poor parson 
has his prescription sent gratis, 
with an ironical expression of re- 
gard, and a hope that his case is 
not quite past recovery. Far be it 
from us to claim exclusive interest 
in any religious questions. Law 
and physic may be safely left to 
lawyers and doctors, but every 
Christian must be in some measure 
a student of divinity. Still it is 
but fair to presume that those who 
have had the subject before them 
for years as their especial duty and 
difficulty, are better acquainted 
with {it than reviewers, who, to 
judge from their tone, know very 
ittle indeed of either the purpose 
or the effect of sermons. I suppose 
that medical men were neither 
pleased nor edified when, some time 
in 1865, the Times made an attack 
on the profession for its ignorance 
of the nature of the cattle plague ; 
and however willing we may be to 
be taught, we can gather nothing 
but vexation from articles which 
only deal in general complaints, 
which make no available sugges- 
tions, and show a lamentable igno- 
rance of natural facts. We would 
listen with all meekness to the 
comments of our supposed audi- 
ence, but their murmurs are 80 dis- 
cordant, and their advice so various, 
that it is difficult to find out what 
they want and what they expect. 
Fancy through what shallows and 
quicksands, what rocks and whirl- 
pools, a man has to pick his way 
who turns to the periodical litera- 
ture of the day, and asks for an 
opinion! Here he takes up a 
monthly magazine, and glances at 
a notice of the Life of Irving, and 
his soul is stirred with such words 
as these: ** Until the servants of 
the living God do pass the limits of 
pulpit theologies and pulpit exhor- 
tations to take weapons in their 
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hand gathered out of every region 
in which the life of man or his 
faculties are interested, they shall 
never have religion triumph and do- 
mineer in a country as beseemeth 
herhigh original, her native majesty, 
and her eternity of freely-bestowed 
well-being. To which the ministers 
of religion should bear their atten- 
tion to be called, for until they thus 
acquire the pass-word which is to 
convey them into every man’s en- 
campment, they speak to that man 
from a distance and at a disadvan- 
tage. It is but a parley; itis no 
conference, or treaty, nor business- 
like communication. To this end 
they must discover new vehicles for 
conveying the truth as itis in Jesus 
into the minds of the people— 
poetical, historical, scientific, poli- 
tical, and sentimental vehicles. For 
in each of these regions some of the 
population dwell with all their affec- 
tions who are as dear in God’s sight 
as are others ; and why they should 
not be come at—why means should 
not be taken to come at them, can 
any good reason be assigned? They 
prepare for teaching gipsies, for 
teaching bargemen, for teaching 
miners, by apprehending their ways 
of conceiving and estimating truth ; 
why not prepare for teaching ima- 
inative men, and political men, and 
egal men, and scientific men, who 
bear the world in hand? and having 
ot the key to their several cham- 
on of delusion and resistance, why 
not enter in and debate the matter 
with their souls, that they may be 
left without excuse? Meanwhile, 
I think we ministers are without 
excuse.” He is no sooner filled 
with zeal and hope at such a pic- 
ture, than in the table of contents 
of another magazine his restless 
eye catches “An Essay on Ser- 
mons.” Theargument of the essay 
is shrewd and temperate, but it soon 
brings him down from his soaring 
height. ‘The first preachers of 
Christianity were effective,” it says, 
* because they brought men good 
tidings. They tlod them of glorious 
hopes, and of possibilities that 
were new, and strange, and fascina- 
ting. In such a case their sub- 
ject dressed itself in eloquence, 
wever plainly it might be pro- 
claimed. But now, people know the 
message. Preachershave no news 
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to tell. They cannot interest the 
educated unless they are orators; 
and since orators are, and must be 
searce, the hold of hers over 
town congregations is likely to be 
weakened. Worse still, there is 
little prospect of improvement, be- 
cause for the last fifty years men 
have been trained sates to despise 
eloquence ; and quiet common sense 
has been preferred to unction as a 
sign of superior education.” Such a 
conclusion about the use of his work 
might rather stagger a& man were 
not relief close at hand. In a few 
days spirits are revived by an article 
in a weekly review. There he is 
assured he may be useful, though he 
cannot be eloquent. In fact, he and 
his brethren are kindly exhorted to 
lay aside their poor attempts at pul- 
pit orations, and to become sober ex- 
— of considerable portions of 

ripture. “For people are still 
willing enough to learn, if only you 
have anything to teach them. All 
classes are more highly-educated 
than formerly. You must adapt 
your teaching to this change. You 
must interest and satisfy the mind, 
or in these days you will never reach 
the heart and guide the life.” This 
seems good, sound advice, but it will 
not work. I know nothing of Lon- 
don a but certainly no = 
could keep a congregation together 
in the country, if he only regaled 


them on Sunday with exposito - 
dresses. Old-fashioned folks "Fon’t 
consider such things sermons at all. 
In time, exposition might be tolera- 
ted and valued, and at all events 
when a man preaches tothe same 
— twice in one day, it would be 


well that one sermon should be, as 
a rule, expository. But meantime, 
whatever highly cultivated reviewers 
may feel about it, most church-goers 
do like appeals to the feelings. 
Presently, in the midst of his per- 
plexities, our inquirer hears a 
turer extolling the old English di- 
vines. He is kindled with the pic- 
ture of their influence on the opinion 
of their time. He enters upon the 
study of them with enthusiasm. He 
is carried away with the fervour of 
Baxter and Howe, fascinated with 


the i ination of Taylor, and be- 
wilderet with the learsing of Bar- 


row. These were in glorious 
men! But do they help him out of 
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his difficulty ? Inspite of all their 
force and uty, the sermons of 
these great preachers are too lon 
and intricate to be listened to wi 
patience. He may learn much from 
them for the ing of his own 
irit, but they will not give him 

e key with which to unlock the 
hearts of the people of his own day. 

Leaving here our clerical student 
to steer his way as best he can 
amongst the many currents of popu- 
lar opinion, we may dwell for a 
moment on the fact that no other 
man’s productions can give a clergy - 
man any real lasting hold upon his 
people. For the intellectual pleasure 
of our hearers, we might as well all 
be readers instead of preachers. 

Sir Roger de Coverley provided 
wisely enough for his own comfort, 
when he supplied his chaplain with 
a good library of English divines. 
“At his first settling with me, I 
made him a present of all ie ares 
orn ee had been prin : in 

ngiand, and only begged of him 
that every Sector he would pro- 
nounce oné of them in the pulpit. 
Accordingly, he has digested them 
into such a series, that they follow 
one another naturally, and make a 
continued system of practical divini- 
ty.” . . . “As Sir Roger was 
going on in his story, the gentleman 
we were talking of came up to us; 
and upon the knight’s asking him 
who roves to-morrow (for it was 
on Saturday night), told us the 
Bishop of St. Asaph in the morning, 
and Dr. South in the afternoon.” 

As many readers will remember, 
Addison proceeds to recommend this 
plan to general use. Very likely 
such a course suited society in the 
days of Queen Anne. Even now, it 
might bring t satisfaction to the 
educated. ut ordinary people 
expect their ministers to be one 
who has something to tell them, the 
result of individual study and of per- 
sonal experience. Co tions in 
town or country would rather listen 
to the poorest attempts at preaching, 
which they know cost a man some 
labour, than to first-rate sermons of 
another “ pronounced ” to perfection. 
People ask, reasonably enough, 


“ y should I goout o my way to 
hear read what I can study myself 
in my own room?” In short, a 


reader is not a preacher ; and if a 
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parson is once known as merely a 
retailer of other men’s wares, his 
work in the pulpit will have no 
influence, though he may select 
wisely, and deliver forcibly. A 
consummate actor may, indeed, for a 
long time deceive his people, because 
the laity are not much given to the 
study of even the best sermons. But 
let it once creep out that their 
minister has been acting instead of 
speaking from his own heart, and 
his people will at once lose all 
respect and confidence. I cannot 
see that we have any better right 
to pass off another’s sermon as hi 
own, than to relate as original 
another man’s story; or to claim 
the credit of a discovery made by 
others. It would surely be fairer, 
and wiser, to tell our people plainly, 
if we are iste | to borrow. 
This would maintain our own self- 
respect, and prevent our losing 
their esteem by the discovery of what 
many of them deem a petty fraud. 
But, when thrown back on our 
own resources, what are we to do? 
Looking for advice, we are only dis- 
tracted with its variety ; and, mean- 
time, where are we to get any sort 
of help or training? Some of us at 
college answered this question in our 
own way, and established a Sermon 
Society. Of course, as anyone might 
object, it was a wretched unreality to 
write and read sermons merely to 
be criticised. Who could compose 
tolerably without any congregation 
in view? Who could throw any 
feeling into discourses which must 
be subjected to the comments of 
undergraduates? We felt these 
objections forcibly enough ; and, I 
suppose, none of us have ever made 
any further use of these efforts. 
Still, with all its drawbacks, this 
Society, for lack of something else, 
did us good service. We were 
bound by rule merely to read, and 
not to preach; and, besides, we 
were not to criticise each other’s 
doctrine. So that, in fact, we were 
only practising ourselves in that 
kind of composition to which, in a 
few years, we should have to devote 
so much of our time. Those who 
know what difficulty some of our 
best scholars find in English com- 
position, will understand the value 
of this practice. Men, who are 
ranked high for their classical or 
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mathematical knowledge, will often 
be staggered, and troubled out of 
measure, when they are called upon 
to write an essay on some simple 
subject. It is surely owing in great 
measure to this general neglect 
that many men, after they have 
been ordained, find it utterly im- 
ssible to put a sermon together. 
ow many are there to whom, for 
the first year of their ministry, the 
weekly sermon is a continual tor- 
ture! They have no tact for choos- 
ing a subject; no notion how to 
treat it when chosen, and so the 
are driven either against their will 
to preach the sermons of others, 
almost entire, or else they heap up 
text upon text, in wearisome, un- 
meaning confusion, just to fill out 
the required number of pages. 
From such complete inaptitude for 
our work the Sermon Society saved 
us, and for this alone we owe it a 
considerable debt of gratitude. 

Still the question, “‘ Howtopreach 
so as to touch the hearts of our 
people ?” This was as far from 

ing solved as ever. Naturally 


enough, it was continually before 
mm in the year between my degree 
an 


my ordination, and by study 
and observation I did my best to 
get to the bottom of it. No doubt, 
theological colleges are intended 
expressly to meet the needs of stu- 
dents during this interval. If time 
and money are at command, they 
are the fittest supplement to the 
university course. But as these 
nen are often wanting in can- 
didates for orders, as the resources 
of many families have been drained 
to the utmost by the expenses of 
Oxford, there is certainly a need of 
some more simple plan. Surely the 
most obvious method, where it is 
practicable, is, to spend this time 
of preparation in the quiet of home. 
There are very few advantages af- 
forded by a training college which 
a man cannot find for himself in 
any neighbourhood. If he wishes 
to get some insight into parochial 
work, the parson of his own or the 
next parish will be only too thank- 
ful for his assistance. As to read- 
ing, most bishops recommend books 
enough to keep him busy for several 
Jott and Oxford can have done 
im little good if it has not taught 
him how to read and master them. 
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Again, as to sermons, if he happen 
to be living in or near a town, he 
is in a remarkably good position for 
atudying them. Does he want ad- 
vice? There are plenty of clerical 
friends to volunteer it. Does he 

refer looking into the question for 
himself P There must be a good 
variety of preachers within walking 
distance ; let him hear, and compare 
their efforts : and if he cannot find 
any model amongst them, he may 
at least take warning from their de- 
ficiencies. It will be hard, indeed, 
if from a comparison{of so many he 
cannot find some excellencies wor- 
thy to be copied. 

Clearly, however, such a plan of 
observation and selection will leave 
the student for some time in great 
perplexity. He will be apt at first 
to be as much bewildered by the 
variety of practice, as by the con- 
tradictory advice of the newspapers. 
Sketching the character of no par- 
ticular district, I may give a few 
examples of this variety. The first 
man to be observed is a venerable 
country vicar. He gained some 
reputation as a preacher in days 
gone by, now the natural dignity of 
a hoary head adds to his repute. 
His church is only a mile and a 
half across the fields—let us go and 
hear him, on a as Sunday after- 
noon in June. However drearil 
the service may be performed, wit 

leasant country svenes set in the 
rames of the old windows, and 
sweet country scents and sounds 
coming to us through the open 
door, a village church in the summer 
is always delightful. We need such 
antidotes from outside to-day, or 
the clerk would disturb us with his 
nasal twang, and the choir with the 
scraping of their fiddles and the 
tuning of the trombones. But our 
venerable friend ascends the pulpit. 
The text is read naturally enough ; 
with that, however, nature is ban- 
ished, and elocution takes its place. 
The man belongs to the old school; 
he has taken lessons from some 
noted actor in his early days ; he, 
still excites the wonder of gaping 
rustics with the mannerisms of fifty 
years ago. The voice swells and 
thunders ; it droops, whispers, and 
dies away. It rallies again from its 
depth; it slowly becomes audible, 
then it increases in force and power, 
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like the rising tide, till again it 
dashes against our ears like thun- 
der. You may try hard to catch 
some sense under all this sound, 
but you will find it very difficult to 
make out anything coherent. If 
there -were any argument, or even 
any sequence in such a discourse, 
which generally there is not, the 
speaker and his striking delivery so 
monopolise your attention that you 
cannot pass beyond them, and grasp 
the meaning of what he delivers. 
Surely we can get here nothing but 
a warning, and yet, strange to say, 
such a man is the pet of the unedu- 
cated. We may not be able to ac- 
count for it, but the poor, as a rule, 
do care for noise more than for 
reason. I have called at a cottage 
afew days after its inmates have 
shared with me the pleasure of such 
a discourse. From all sides arose 
praises of the beauty and feeling of 
the sermon, and it required tact to 
speak the truth without getting the 
reputation of a heathen. This 
habit of mouthing has nearly died 
out with the greater formality of 
a past generation. It may be heard 
sometimes when elderly members 
of Parliament have to make speeches 
about nothing at political dinners. 
A certain number of barristers use 
it on circuit, knowing well its effect 
on the jury. According to our ex- 
ample, it still lingers in some of our 
3 butit cannot survive much 
onger, for educated sense and taste 
are against it. Still the class that 
admire it so much must not be 
allowed to wander uncared for. 
What can we do to keep them? If 
we hold in contempt and cannot 
honestly assume the style they pre- 
fer, how can we retain our influence 
over them P 

Another Sunday comes round: 
let us take a walk in an opposite 
direction. There, just three miles 
off, we shall find a church worth 
visiting. It is one of the most 
perfect specimens of Gilbert Scott’s 
revivals of early English, We 
enter, and enjoy a musical service 
really well done. Moreover, the 
people are thoroughly interested, 
and heartily take their share in the 
worship. But the prayers and sing- 
ing are over. Hard custom sends 
the unwilling priest into a 
There follows a good, plain address, 

















but so utterly wanting in feeling, 
so entirely read, and not preached 
—and read, too, with so much of 
the monotone still clinging to the 
voice — that it simply has the 
effect of a strong opiate. By 
degrees, nodding and dozing pre- 
vail over the whole church, and 
only the shortness of this dreary 
‘function ” prevents our all being 
as fast asleep as the inmates of 
the Enchanted Castle. This is an 
extreme case, but is scarcely so 
rare as might be wished. A better 
appreciation of the real importance 
of preaching, a truer feeling of its 
influence, especially with the lower 
classes, is fast spreading, and no 
party in the Church is willing to 
throw aside such a powerful weapon. 
But for all that, there are too 
many churches where, in propor- 
tion as the service is improved, 
the sermon is neglected, as though 
there were some antagonism be- 
tween the two. 

Of course cases and illustrations 
might be brought forward without 
limit. Let people cast a glance on 
the parsons living within a circuit 
of six miles of them, and they will 
see amidst what differences of 
teaching and of style a student of 
sermons has to take his lessons. 
However, to bring a long string of 
perplexities to a close, I must tell 
my readers how my doubts and 
difficulties on this subject of preach- 
ing were at last overcome. As to 
style and delivery, a kind friend 
gave me a clue to the true settling 
of the question, by recommending 
me to read Whately’s Rhetoric. 
His complaint against any a 
method, in fact, against any metho 
whatever, of teaching elocution, just 
fellin with my own experience, and 
seemed to explain the various man- 
nerisms to which so many of my 
clerical friends were addicted, and 
which were so much more vexa- 
tious than the weakest natural de- 
livery. Whately’s book may be in 
e one’s hands, and there is no 
need to say much about it; but the 
whole of his argument is a plea for 
nature against art. The only truly 
good style for any man is that 
which is natural to him. If a pub- 
lic speaker is free from vulgarisms 
and provincialisms, what he has to 
do is to forget himself and his mode 
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of speaking altogether, and to think 
only of the substance of his address, 
and of the people who are listening 
tohim. Let his mind be dwelling 
on his manner of delivery, and he 
will be sure to be stilted and un- 
natural. Let his mind be wholly 
concentrated on his subject, and on 
the purpose of bringing it clearly 
before his audience, and if he be a 
man of education nature will be 
his true aud best guide as to into- 
nation and action. This plan may 
be so far improved by practice, that 
when a man has learnt to forget 
himself entirely, he will recite or 
eens in the most excellent way 
that he is capable of ; though, of 
course, another man with higher 
powers would surpass him by the 
same method, because he also would 
be turning to the very best account 
superior natural abilities. If it is 
more desirable that each man should 
do his best in his own style, than 
that he should be the poor mimic 
of even the best orator, then by all 
means let us be thankful to Arch- 
bishop Whately for his suggestion, 
and cultivate diligently forgetful- 
ness of self and the attainment of 
the ** natural manner.” 

As to the far more important 
question, “‘ How are we to carry 
weight and authority in our preach- 
ing?” I had my anxieties some- 
what set at rest by one of the best 
and most simple-minded of men. 
He was a man of no especial power, 
but all his energies were quickened, 
and his hold on others increased a 
hundredfold by his deep spirituality 
and thorough self-renunciation. He 
had no claim to popularity for his 
cleverness or commanding talent, 
and yet by his goodness he had a 
more searching and abiding influ- 
ence with all who knew him, than 
these Seen oe —_ = = 
possessor. My kin end wo 
not disparage what he did not pos- 
sess ; on the contrary, he was most 
emphatic in or the necessity 
of using diligently all the more ob- 
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vious means of training for the pul- 
ei continual study of men and 
ooks, and diligent exercise in com- 
position. But he wished to supple- 
ment these means with something 
of still greater importance. His 
advice was to this effect, and with 
it, since I can find no better 
ending, I shall bid adieu, to m 
ga Endeavour,” he said, 
to make your sermons e i 
by culiiantinne in every nthe 
style, and by adding always to your 
stores of general and theological 
knowledge. Seek further to in- 
fluence your people by going much 
amongst them, so that before 
you pretend to teach them you 
may know them; that before you as- 
sume to be their guide you may be 
acquainted with the many interests 
and the various troubles that beset 
them. And yet, even beyond your 
progress in knowledge and style, 
even beyond your acquaintance with 
your people, make it your first care 
above all things to look well after 
your own life. See to it, that in 
private you spend much time with 
your Saviour, and in closecommunion 
with the Holy Spirit. Take care 
that publicly and ministerially you 
follow closely Christ’s example of 
meekness and devotion. Then your 
heart being filled with love, it will 
be impossible for you not to speak 
warmly and effectively of those wr 
which are becoming to you daily 
more real and more delightful. Be- 
sides, you will be drawing your 
people towards heaven with a double 
cord; fora holy life will not only 
make you powerful in the pulpit, it 
will a be itself the most persuasive 
of sermons ‘ known and read of all 
men.’ Therefore by all means be 
diligent and active; if you 
the gift, be eloquent ; but before all 
things be holy and spiritual, and 
then your example will soon procure 
for you a continually increasing in- 
fluence over the hearts and lives of 
your fellow-men.” 





DINING IN ROME. 


Toart I may disappoint no ex- 
pectations, I will frankly state at 
once, that notwithstanding the title 
at the head of this page, we shall, 
in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, very often not dine at all— 
never, certainly, at the customary 
places of Anglo-Saxon resort. The 
** Hotel Angleterre” is an excellent 
establishment, with an exceptionable 
table dhéte; so likewise are the 
** Isles Brittanique,” ‘*The Minerva,” 
and ‘one or two others. Their so- 
ciety, too, may, like Caesar's wife, 
be above suspicion; still I seldom 
dine at these places, notwithstand- 
ing that one of them (that near the 
Piazza del Popolo) is distinguished 
as being the especial resort of the 
English nobility, who (I should 
inform those who may on this ac- 
count intend going there) never 
appear at the table d’héte, but take 

eir meals in their own private 
apartments. Perhaps it is this that 
induces many to prefer the rival 
establishment near the Piazza di 
Spagna, where a titled member of 
our aristocracy might be daily seen 
sitting and dining with the guests. 
It is currently reported in Rome 
that he was under an engagement to 
the master of the hotel to attend 
daily to give a tone to the society, 
and in consideration of his so doing, 
he is allowed free rations ; but Rome 
is such a slanderous place that I had 
rather not vouch for the truth of the 
statement. Notwithstanding the 
advantages offered by these esta- 
blishments, I would again state that 
I do not purpose often dining at 
them. I see little advantage in 
going a thousand miles to make 
the acquaintance of my own country- 
people. In preference, I shall get 
my dinners inall the odd and out-of- 
the-way places—where my avocations 
as a painter may chance for the 
moment to lead me—sometimes in 
the prisons, sometimes in the streets, 
occasionally in the far-off Campagna, 
and in pestilential swamps of the 
Maremma, where it is necessary to 
eat frequently, as the danger from 
the miasma is much greater while 
fasting than at other times ; there- 


fore what I have, with perhaps some 
exuberance of phrase, termed “‘ din- 
ners,’ will often prove nothing more 
than an occasional reference to the 
contents of my canteen, made under 
very inconvenient circumstances, 
and in not the most select or reput- 
able companionship, Sometimes, 
though but seldom, I am fortunate 
enough to get an invitation to a 
Palazzo, or even to the Vatican, but 
not to the gorgeous apartments of 
the principal floor, where the noble 
guard may be seen assembled in the 
ante-room—not to eat of the meal 
of that uneasy, troubled old man, 
who looks hesitatingly at every dish, 
and often will not partake of the 
simplest food till he has seen half of 
it eaten before him. He may lift 
his three fingers to a kneeling city, 
with the ever-repeated ‘‘ Urbi et 
erbi” (to the city, to the world) : 
is there no benediction that will 
exorcise that phantom, causeless 
fear? is there no blessing that will 
extend to his own meal? He is 
struck senseless in the basilica, and 
carried by lackeys to his apartments ; 
the oft-repeated rote has so im- 
pressed itself on his brain, that, in 
his fatuity, thinking he is addressing 
the populace, he lifts the three fin- 
gers, and drones forth ‘* Urbi et 
orbi.” Cannot he participate in his 
own benediction? Cannot he par- 
take of the gifts of that beneficent 
Providence he assumes to represent, 
without peeping to see if Death is 
in that pottage? No, I will not 
dine with him, though the three 
fingers and the droning voice be 
raised for my especial behoof. 

“ Urbi et orbi.” Is there no spot 
between the city and the wide world 
beyond on which that benediction 
may alight? Cannot it rest on that 
pestilential marsh in the angle be- 
tween the Tiber and the sea, where 
the atmosphere is so deadly that 
delinquent priests and others, whom 
it may be convenient to remove with- 
out the scandal of a public execution, 
are sent to the death that a few 
months will certainly bring? Not 
that angle on the southern side of 
the river, where lies Ostia—that is 
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bad enough, in all conscience ! still 
life may, under some favourable 
conditions, he sustained there; but 
that empty angle on the northern 
bank, lying to the left of the road 
to Civita Vecchia, and where you 
may see’ the chained and dying con- 
victs crawling to their daily work— 
one or two of them, perhaps, to drop 
on the road, and never to return— 
and the pale spectre of a man in the 

riestly garb, ostensibly there in 

ischarge of spiritual functions to 
the chained convicts, but in fact 
their companion and fellow-prisoner. 
He, r wretch, had no vocation 
for his office ; he took upon himself 
vows that he was unable to fulfil, 
and circumstances being against 
him—probably, also, an influential 
family—he has been thus doomed. 
Cannot the benediction rest on this 
deadly marsh? Yes. The strange, 


earthly visage—the trembling limb, 
the shrunken form—mark its pre- 
sence for the first six months; then 
the burning fever—the swollen, pro- 
truding tongue—the joints racked 
by neuralgia, and afterwards the 
— limb, the seared brain, and 


*6 Urbi et ordi,” not from those three 
fingers, but that thrice-blessed bene- 
diction that Heaven sends on all 
alike. 

This part of the Maremma is 
marked by characteristics peculiar 
to itself. On the eastern side rises a 
long range of upland country, the 
sides of which are covered with 
verdure of a luxuriance amount- 
ing to wildness. On the other side, 
to an extent almost as far as the 
eye can reach, stretch out long 
flats of land as level as the sur- 
face of a lake, with scarcely a sign 
of human habitation or a tree to 
break the sullen uniformity of the 
landscape. In the extreme distance, 
the intensely blue sea, studded with 
glittering, fairy-like islands, seems 
to sleep as still and quiet as the blue 
sky above. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing characteristic of the place, espe- 
cially to a pedestrian traveller, is its 
silent, death-like stillness. You may 
pass for days through the country, 
and hear not a sound or see a human 
being, unless you chance to light 
upon a gang of chained convicts, 
employed in mending the single road 
that traverses the district. The 
effect of this strange stillness is yet 
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further enhanced by the almost utter 
absence of towns, villages, or human 
habitations; sometimes you seem to 
be approaching a hamlet or a collec- 
tion of huts, but on coming nearer 
it proves to be the crumbling ruins 
of an ancient city, the very name of 
which has p away, or perhaps 
a cluster of Etruscan sepulchres. 
This absence of all signs of living 
beings, added to a consciousness of 
the pestilential nature of the atmos- 
phere, exerts a peculiar influence on 
the imagination—one seems to be 
treading some region of romance or 
ideal land of the poets, rather than 
the surface of the living, moving, 
working-day world. Yet this place, 
so pestilential, so deserted, is still 
the most fertile, and at one time 
must have been the most populous 
in Italy. Continually do you come 
upon ruins that aon the sites of 
what were once the chief cities of 
their respective kingdoms — the 
ancient Etruscan capitals of Canose, 
Cornuto, and Cere, may all be pass- 
ed in the compass of a moderate 
day’s walk. 
Many years since, when, in fact, 
= a boy, I wandered alone over 
district (I was on an expedition 
to Italy, and on leaving Viterbo, a 
distance of some sixty miles from 
the Eternal City, I took the wrong 
road, and continued in it till I found 
myself in the desert—through which 
I found my way, sleeping on the 
ground at night, and subsisting on 
what a I had with me) in 
four s to Rome. I was led to 
revisit the place, partly to revive the 
reminiscences of my boyhood, and 
partly in search of an unopened 
tumuli sonains to the ancient 
Etruscans and the races that pro- 
ceded them. Being aware that the 
convict establishment was to be 
found in some secluded corner of the 
country, I determined to explore it 
as far as might be practicable. I 
had heard that the place was rigidly 
guarded, to prevent all access or 
escape ; and so indeed it proved to 
be, for after skirting the marshy 
district (that I rightly concluded 
must be the place I was in search of) 
for some miles, [ fgund every path- 
way leading into it effectually stop- 
ped, either by masonry orimpenetra- 
le fencing, and all attempts to get 
across the country in other places 
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rendered abortive by deep cuttings 
filled with marsh water. The coun- 
try was flat, ,and uninviting 
in the extreme, its chief feature be- 
ing the extensive pools of black 
stagnant water that give to the place 
the name of the Stagno de Macca- 
rese. Above, thesky was without a 
cloud, and the heat of the blazin 
midsummer sun was almost tropi 
in its intensity. After skirting the 
enclosed land for two or three miles, 
I could see, at the distance of about 
half a mile, a range of low huts, and 
occasionally, when the hedges per- 
mitted it, noe moving figures, en- 
a ntly in some occupation 
in the ditches, and one of hoe ap- 
peared to be keeping abreast of me, 
and observing my movements, at a 
point somewhat nearer. I continued 
to walk iv the same direction till I 
came upon a path leading directly 
into the marsh, and toward the low 
line of co mentioned above. It 
was what I had long been in search 
of; but on my essaying to enter, I 
was stopped by a man armed with 
a carbine, demanding my business. 
Not being able to give a very expli- 
cit answer to his imperative “ Cosi 
voleti,” and being told by him that 
I was trespassing in being even 
where I was, I had no option but to 
change my course. Not feeling in- 
clined to return by the path I had 
already traversed, I took a direction 
that would, after a couple of hours’ 
walking, bring me on the road to 
Palo, at which place I should find a 
conveyance to Civita Vecehia. After 
pane about a we of a mile, 
came to a rough shed, or rather, a 
wall of upright planks, witha sloping 
roof, and a bench beneath, something 
like what may beseen in the smaller 
railway stations. The place offering 
a shelter from the burning mid-day 
sun, I gladly availed myself of the 
advantage it afforded for a rest, and 
for discussing the contents of my 
canteen. After being seated for about 
five minutes, 1 was interrupted by 
the entrance of a man carrying a 
small sack. After a it down, 
and wishing me the usual “ good- 
day,” he proceeded to inspect mie 
with that inquiriag look which seems 
to say, “ How did you get here, and 
what on earth do you want?” In 
dealing with the er order of 
Italians, no manner will do unless it 
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is perfectly unheedful and self-pos- 
; 80, beyond returning the 
salutation, I took no notice of the 
man’s presence. In afew minutesa 
peculiar clanking sound made me 
aware of the approach of a gang of 
ined convicts, who, in another 
moment, came into the shed, and, 
ranging themselves along the bench, 
obli me to vacate my place. 
While this was going on the man 
opened the sack, and with a wooden 
ladle proceeded to portion off to each 
his share of the raw beans that form- 
ed its contents—the poor starved 
wretches holding in turn their hol- 
lowed joined hands for their respec- 
tive portions. After the beans had 
been allotted, about a ladleful remain- 
ed at the bottom, which the overseer 
was apparently desirous of taking 
away unobserved. In this, how- 
ever, he was not successful, as, the 
moment he twisted up the sack, the 
whole gang setup such an unanimous 
yelping in token of disapproval, 
that he was fain to untwist it again, 
and to distribute the remainder. 
These convicts, who, by the imple- 
ments they brought with them, were 
evidently employed in mending the 
roads, were either undergoing the 
first period of their sentence, or were 
selected from the few whose consti- 
tutions do not so readily succomb to 
the endemic of the place, as, with 
the exception of one of them, who 
seemed to loathe his food, though 
there were unmistakable signs of the 
marsh fever visible in their counte- 
nances, they were still able to work, 
and, as it appeared, to eat. The 
scene I have just described made me 
leave off my own meal, as I could 
not bring myself to eat my sand- 
wiches in the midst of the hungry, 
hankering glances of the lookers-on ; 
so, after a few minutes, I recom- 
menced my walk. I had not pro- 
ceeded above two hundred paces, 
when I perceived approaching me, 
at some distance, a ~ who ap- 
peared from his garb to belong to 
the priesthood, and who, as far as I 
could discern, was engaged in eating 
something as he walked, which he 
put — on my approach. His 
worn and faded garments and feeble 
gait made the _ man’s appearance 
miserable in extreme; and on 


comin nearer, it was plainly dis- 


eernible, from the attenuated form, 
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the sunken yellow cheek, and the 
—_— eyes, that the fever had pro- 
ceeded far on its deadly mission. 
The general solitude of the country 
rendering a salutation of some sort 
almost a matter of common polite- 
ness, I accosted him, and endea- 
voured to open a conversation. He 
was not, however, disposed to be 
communicative, apparently rather 
from a kind of drowsy listlessness 
that seemed to pervade his faculties 
than from positive disinclination. 
The next morning I breakfasted 
in Civita Vecchia. From what cause 
it proceeds I know not, but this 
town, though situated in close con- 
tiguity to the worst parts of the 
aremma, enjoys a comparative im- 
munity from the fever. 
I had long entertained a wish to 
visit the Roman prisons, those more 
ially set apart for political 
offenders. The request had, how- 
ever, always been refused, with the 
assurance that there existed within 
the entire Roman territory no such 
laces. This being the usual reply 
m Roman officials to inconvenient 
applications, 1 paid but little atten- 
tion to it, as I had it on what I con- 


sidered unexceptionable authority 
that political prisoners were known 


to be confined somewhere—it was 
believed either at Citta Castellana, 
or at Palo; but all access to them 
was denied, more expoolelty so since 
the publication of Mr. Gladstone's 
work on the prisons of Naples. 

I have now reason to believe that 
the locality I visited in the marshes 
was none other than the place of 
detention for political offenders ; if 
so, the fact would reconcile the ap- 
parently conflicting statements, that, 
on the one hand, there were no po- 
litical prisons; and, on the other, 
that places of the kind, to which 
access was ‘forbidden, were known 
to exist. 

The “Carcere” at Civita Vecchia 
being set apart for criminal felons 
and arsenal convicts only, my appli- 
cation to inspect the interior was 
readily granted. Shortly before 
mid-day, the keeper took me into 
the ward appropriated to the worst 
criminals. This apartment con- 
sisted of one long corridor, which, 
in respect of light, cleanliness, and 
ventilation, certainly left little to be 
desired—a state of things that, ina 
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temperature like that of an Italian 
midsummer, is not to be lightly ap- 
reciated. Ranged along the entire 
ength of the wall, at distances about 
four feet apart, were a series of slo- 
ping planks, intended for sleeping 
on; and chained to them by the 
ankle and wrist, but in such a manner 
as to allow of an erect posture, were 
one hundred and eighty prisoners. 
I well remember, some years ago, 
having occasion to sketch the figure 
of a tiger, and going for that pur- 
to a showman’s menagerie, at 

the time situated where Albert Gate 
now stands, at Knightsbridge. On 
the woman in charge taking me into 
the room or den, in which the beasts 
were kept, they instantly darted up 
from the keen expectant posture 
which they had previously assumed, 
and ted me with a piercing cho- 
rus of yells and shrieks, that was 
‘only put a stop to by the proprietress 
twice striking the door sharply with 
a thick cane. Singularly similar 
was the seene I witnessed on enter- 
ing this prison ward. The first 
glimpse of a stranger produced a 
chorus of piercing, almost shrieking 
noises, precisely similar to that from 
the beastsin the menagerie. In the 
case of the animals, 1 presume the 
outcry was intended as a defiance— 
with the prisoners it was merely the 
act of begging, each one endeavour- 
ing to drown his neighbour's voice 
by the vehemence of his “ datemi, 
Signore,” “Sono fame,” “datemi, 
Signore.” The resemblance to the 
scene in the menagerie was carried 
still further by the keeper striking 
his cane loudly on the wall to enforce 
silence, when the vociferations at 
once ceased—each hand, however, 
being still kept held out rigidly and 
mechanically, though I was at a dis- 
tance of perhaps fifty yards; and on 
passing, each face assumed that half 
smniling, half plaintive look, which I 
have only observed in perfection in 
Italian beggars. It is a matter of 
no small difficulty to pass a number 
of men, unquestionably undergoing 
great privations, without making an 
effort to relieve them ; but to give to 
so many was out of the question, 
while to give to a few would have 
been cruelty to the rest. So we 
passed on to the next ward. Here 


the prisoners, either in consequence 
of their offences having ‘been less 
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grave, or that they had completed a 
larger portion of their sentences, 
were chained by the le; vy Sew 
having the free use of their hands, 
were allowed to earn what trifling 
sums they were able by knitting 
stockings. These also begged, but 
not so vociferously as the others, 
The third ward being used as 
the infirmary, contained something 
nearer approaching to bedding than 
the first two, and each of its occu- 
pants might be seen coiled up on his 
pallet, covered witharug. The ge- 
neral ailment seemed to be the mal- 
aria of the marshes—sometimes 
taking the form of ague, and at 
others, that of gaol or typhus fever. 
The begging, though much much 
less loud, was almost as general as 
in the first ward—less loud, cer- 
tainly, for many there were that 
were already past speech, and some 
that were delirious. One poor, 


stricken wretch, held out his hand 
as I passed, though quite speechless, 
and unable to raise his head, or to 
turn his glazed eye upon me. 

It was difficult to ascertain the 
exact degree of crime for which 


these men were incarcerated. If 
ou question them, they will all 
t of themselves as murderers of 

the blackest dye, exaggerating the 
number and the heinousness of 
their offences to almost impossible 
proportions. Something of the de- 
pravation of the instinct to excel 
may be observed parege all crimi- 
nals, especially when they are kept 
herded together. Some counte- 
nance, however, was given to the 
truth of their boastings by one man 
(who was allowed a certain degree 
of liberty, and who was engaged in 
washing clothes in the yard) inform- 
ing me, on my asking the occasion 
of ‘his punishment, that it was for— 
and instead of finishing his sentence, 
iving an expressive slash across 
is throat with what was intended 
to represent a knife. He had mur- 
dered his wife, and had been sen- 
tenced for eight years, seven of 
which had expired, and in one more 
he would be a free man. The keep- 
er, who had _ me ~~ I was 
speaking, returned in a few minutes, 
accom . ied by two others, one 
bearing a bag of beans, and another 
a basket filled with portions of the 
coarsest bread, intended for the 
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mid-day meal of the prisoners of 
the two first wards—the sick being 
allowed a special dietary. The 
coarse bread I have mentioned was 
= only to such as had earned it 
their knitting ; to the others were 
lotted the beans only. On return- 
ing to the ward in which the worst 
criminals were confined, the first 
thing that presented itself was two 
of the chained wretches struggling 
on the ground—rolling over, biting, 
and tearing each other’s hair in mor- 
tal faury—the others looking on as 
unconcernedly as if it were a circum- 
a of daily ee The 

eeper, too, re it apparent! 
in the same fone and Teosad : 
growling imprecation, took no fur- 
ther notice. Afterwards, he told me 
that in the moments immediately 
preceding feeding-time, such contests 
are of frequent occurrence, but that 
directly after they have eaten their 
beans and drunk their water, the 
men coil themselves quietly on their 
a and sleep away the remain- 
er of theday. One thing that con- 
trasted singularly with the other ad- 
juncts of the rooms was the decorated 
altar at the end of each (thus, in fact, 
converting the ward into a church), 
and at which I was told a priest offi- 
ciated once a fortnight, and dis- 
nsed therefrom the sacraments to 

is manacled congregation. 

Being informed that a bag of the 
dried black figs of the country would 
be the thing most appreciated by the 
prisoners, and the easiest of distribu- 
tion, I sent for one, and amidst a 
most fearful clamour of gratitude, 
took my departure for Rome. 

My two last dinners were rather 
meagre ones ; but this evening I dine 
with the Maggior Domo at the 
Vatican. The Maggior Domo has 
been afortunate man. The son of a 
small farmer (Roman slander says a 
bandit) of Terracina, he has risen in 
the world ; and, instead of the goat- 
skin leggings and the sheepskin coat, 
is to be seen now in scarlet, purple, 
and point-lace, He has tinal it 
is said, above a million of money. 
He is supreme in Rome. Princes 
and dukes bearing names great in 
history will watch his expression as 
he passes—whether he smiles graci- 
only, a whether he utterly ignores 
their existence. The poor old man 
who lifts the three fingers and drones 
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forth “ Urbi et ordi,” is a mere in- 
fant in his hands; he is one of the 
most subtle and accomplished politi- 
cians in Europe. Like all who rise 
in the world, the Maggior Domo is a 
much-vituperated man. He is ac- 
counted the most cruel and implaca- 
ble of tyrants. Scarcely a man or 
woman in that city but looks for the 
time when their, or some other assas- 
sin’s, knife will be at his throat. The 
Maggior Domois an unfortunate man. 
Persistent and immovable in a long 
course of disastrous policy, he changes 
not, uot even a tittle; but is still 
persistent and immovable, though 
every one of his schemes have come 
to nought, all his efforts have proved 
abortive, and he himself be now 
vainly buffeting the stream that 
must shortly carry him to that crash- 
ing destruction the sound of which 
is already in his ears. So it seems 
to vulgar eyes at least; but what if 
the vulgar eyes are wrong? What 
if the penetration and address that 
have raised that man from the grade 
of a tiller of the ground to the most 
influential position in the Catholic 
world, should also have imparted to 
his mental! vision a superhuman keen- 
ness, enabling him to discern that 
the end is not yet ; and that his part 
in the complicated game now being 
—_ is to hold on, unswerving and 
unflinching, himself the only seeing- 
one amidst a world of blind? And, 
after all, it can but be said of him, 
that he has continued things as he 
found them, in opposition to all 
change. The Maggior Domo is 
a master of self-possession. But 
one hour after the news had reached 
him of Garibaldi’s success in Sicily, 
he passed half-an-hour in conversing 
with me on indifferent topics; and 
in the quiet of that grey eye, and 
the calm of that placid mouth, no 
one would have divined that he—and 
almost he only—was in possession of 
intelligence fraught with fatal con- 
sequences to his life-long policy, 
and, with it, the Papacy. 

The Maggior Domo is a comely 
man, and evidently is not uncon- 
scious of it. He has an ensemble 
that strikes at a glance—one of 
those faces that instantaneously 
attracts and fixes every eye of the 
beholder—so much so that you may 
be in his presence, again and again, 
without marking that his tailor is 
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the best in Rome, or noticing the 
elegant figure, the choice texture of 
his silken raiment, or the fine deli- 
cate but .somewhat claw-like hand, 
Yet, analyse that face, examine it 
feature by feature, and excepting 
in its clear pale complexion, it 
differs but little from half the faces 
you will meetin the next street of 
the Trastevere. The forehead is 
developed enough, but not remark- 
ably so; the nose is gently aqui- 
line; the lips firmly pressed toge- 
ther, but mobile and expressive ; 
the eye generally supposed to be 
black, is a deep iron grey, almost 
blue; the hair, black, glossy, and 
gently waved—perhaps the most 
noticeable part of the phosiognomy 
is the sensitiveness and expression 
contained in the sharply-cut orbit 
of the eye, exceeding in this respect 
what may be seen in the portrait of 
Gevartius in our National Gallery. 
It is a kaleidoscopic countenance— 
beautiful in the whole, but almost 
meaningless in the parts—change- 
able too. At business, in the morn- 
ing, that face is quiet, polite, and 
attentive to all you say; in general 
conversation it is animated and 
earnest. In listening, it ¢ 

its expression, and harmonises with 
every word you utter; and those 
who ought to know say that that mo- 
bile pleasing countenance flashes 
terribly on occasions, and on certain 
elevated dignitaries too, who wear 
similar vestments to himself, and 
who have not seldom been scared 
bodily out of the council chamber 
of the sacred conclave when they 
have opposed his will. 

The Maggior Domo would appear 
to be a kindly man. In his ante- 
room may be seen persons of ever> 
station, but mostly of the lowest, 
waiting for a conference; and the 

oorest sheepskin-clad shepherd may 
be seen seated in the gold and crim- 
son chair at the small table with 
the most kindly-mannered and at- 
tentive of listeners. The Maggior 
Domo is a man of taste. Ho hasa 
choice collection of works of art 
and antiquities ; his diamonds would 
fill queens with envy. It is said 
that he invests all his money in 
diamonds, that his property may be 
portable when occasion comes for 
flight; but, to judge from that com- 
posed visage, he contemplates any- 

32 
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thing rather than flight. He is a 
polite man. IfI am taken to visit 
an English country gentleman, who 
has in his dining-room a few impu- 
dent imitations of old masters’ pic- 
tures, though I am a painter, he 
never asks my opinion, but authorita- 
tively informs me that “this is a 
Titian, those three are Raphaels, and 
the one at the top of the room is a 
Michael. Angelo.” The Maggior 
Domo always asks my opinion, and 
is “so glad” when it coincides with 
hisown. An agreeable, he is yet a 
wary man; he lets you choose your 
own conversation—he never leads 
it; he exhibits the most special in- 
terest in all your affairs ; and if you 
are of a sanguine temperament and 
easily impressed, you flatter your- 
self that he has occasionally taken 
you into his inmost confidence, and 
you leave ene thinking 
what an agreeable man the Maggior 
Domo is, and surely how 4 
maligned. But notwithstanding the 
well-sustained composure of that 
countenance, the sweet, silvery voice, 
. the ready confidence, and the abound- 
ing politeness of his demeanour, 
something tells me that I had better 
have any one for my enemy than he, 
and that, reversing Lord Palmer- 
ston’s famous apothegm, it is fortu- 
nate for me I do not say “ Civis 
Romanum sum.” 


This evening I dine with the 
Maggior Domo. Iam received, at 
the bottom of the grand staircase, 
by an officer of gendarmes, who says 
something to the Swiss guard, and 
I am invited to ascend. On each 
landing are what look like two gi- 
gantic headsmen, in flaming scarlet 
and ycllow uniforms, and carrying 
hnge choppers, or more properly, 
battle-axes. A solitary ascent on a 
wide staircase, with such surround- 
ings, is rather stimulative to the 
imagination. In companionship it 
d be nothing more than ascend- 


im 
wo 
ing the steps to a Museum; but 
the width and height of flight, 
the guards, the architecture, and 
other accompaniments, make me feel 
something of a Strafford or a Charles 


the First sort of sensation. The 
headsmen on the landing keep their 
eyes fixed right upon you, and seem 
to mark you for theirown. They 
let you pass, certainly, but only to 
hand you over to those on the next 
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landing. You pass the superb en- 
trance to the papal apartments, 
when the line of headsmen culmi- 
nates in a knot of about half-a-dozen 
of them, and then ceases. Another 
flight, and you are at the top. Here 
some lacqueys come from the ante- 
room to receive and pass you on to 
the next apartment, where are two 
functionaries in plain black, who 
look so grave and impressive thet 1 
don’t know whether I am expected 
to bow to them or not. I am con- 
ducted by these into another apart- 
ment, where are two ecclesiastics— 
bishops—not attired like our Right 
Reverends, in sombre raiment, but 
in radiant silk of brightest mauve. 
I did not catch the exact titles of 
these two dignitaries, but they 
sounded something like Violetta 
and Mauvaise, in partibus injfide- 
liwm. Ina moment or two entered 
the Maggior Domo himself, attired 
partly in black and partly in 
scarlet. The preliminary ten mi- 
nutes before dinner are occupied 
in showing me, and asking my 
opinion on, the contents of the cabi- 
nets—rare antiquities—Greek ca- 
meos, neillo work, and exquisite 
carvings by Cellini. I say, ask- 
ing “my opinion,” but the fact 
was, I went into the room a novice, 
and left it (in my own opinion at 
least) a connoisseur. Dinner is an- 
nounced, and we pass into the dining 
apartment. Beyond the contents 
of the cabinets the suite of apart- 
ments offered little for notice. 
Like Italian rooms generally, they 
were scantily furnished, and being 
at the top of the building, they 
were not so lofty as might be de- 
sirable—indeed, it is understood 
that they were selected by the 
Maggior Domo solely on account of 
the facilities they afford for con- 
stant access to the Papal apart- 
ments, situated immediately be- 
neath. Roman slander says, they 
are conveniently placed for that. 
day when he shall “fly into the 
inner chambers to hide himself.” 
Be that as it may, they more than 
compensate for any internal draw- 
back by the magnificent view they 
afford of the surrounding country. 
I had expected but a dull look-out 
into the Vatican quadrangle, instead 
of which was an uninterrupted 
panorama of the magnificent chaim 
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of Apennines from Albano to So- 
racte, that, stretching half across 
the horizon, seemed to fill the 
whole length of the window from 
top to bottom with a mass of blue 
mountains, villages, and vineyards, 
all glowing in the tints of an Italian 
sunset. The dinner was strictly 
after the French fashion—the usual 
soup, entrées, &c. Iam not “ well- 
up” in the names of French dishes, 
but I remember there was an ex- 
cellent light herb soup, with a 
pyramid of grated Parmesan cheese 
in the centre—I think they call it 
ministra. Then the usual entrées, 
and a haunch of the delicious veni- 
son of the chevreuil, a small deer 
of the Campagnia; birds also; and 
especially worthy of notice, a dish 
of very minute ones, Becca ficos (or 
fig-peckers), a bird about the size 
of a sparrow, but so esteemed in 
Italy that it is eaten with no small 
amount of reverence and ceremony. 
Of that exact ceremony, perhaps, 
my limited observation does not 
allow of my speaking authorita- 
tively ; but it seemed to be the 
correct mode of procedure first to 
look at the bird, as it lies on your 
plate, for a second or two, with an 
expression of calm anticipation— 
then wipe your finger and thumb 
with the napkin—with that finger 
and thumb take the bird by the 
beak as you would an olive, only 
with more gravity—and put it 
wholly and bodily into your mouth. 
I believe that the orthodox mode is 
to swallow it entire, as some do 
oysters, or in any case, to bite it 
but once ; but I have some doubts 
about the capacity of the cesophagus 
for this feat. I did not conform in 
this latter point; but it certainly 
was excellent—another would have 
been acceptable, but it would not 
have been en regle. Italian wines 
are not eenanally good, nor indeed 
potable, less from any inherent 
defect in the place of their growth 
than from want of proper culture. 
While in France and Germany the 
vineyards are as well kept as gar- 
dens, in Italy they are a mass of 
tangled weed and undergrowth. 
Nevertheless, there are some toler- 
able vintages there: Velletri, when 
good, is equal to Rousillon ; Capri 
is not bad; and Falernian—old 
. Falernian—is still worthy of all 
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that has been said and sung of it 
from the time of Horatio Flaccus 
downwards ; and sea-water is still 
drunk with it, as it was in the days 
of that accomplished taster. The 
Maggior Domo is a small eater— 
perhaps he is reserving himself for 
answering despatches, and general 
business, in the evening, so, after 
the last course, he excuses himself 
and rises, leaving us to discuss the 
dessert and the Falernian—there 
was claret as well, but I kept to 
the vin de pays. It would appear 
that one of the ecclesiastics, the 
Bishop of Mauvaise, is retained 
speciatiy to superintend the drink- 
ing department, as that ecclesiastic 
was most particular to see that I 
did justice to it; while the younger 
of the two, taking on himself the 
smoking business, after the other 
was concluded, changed his purple 
for the flannel dress of the Domini- 
can Order, and invited me to follow 
him into what has been termed the 
Vatican kitchen. Kitchen, how- 
ever, it was not, but a cool, agree- 
able apartment, in which smoking 
might be indulged in without any 
apprehension of the tobacco fumes 
reaching the Papal residence. The 
wine which I had been partaking of 
was brought for my especial benefit 
—the bishop taking Velletri, as 
more wholesome. The Right Rev. 
Father was a first-rate companion, 
after his fashion—the very fellow 
to smoke and drink iced Falernian 
with. It was evident that they 
knew how to do this sort of thing 
in the Vatican, from the way in 
which the servants anticipated 
every requirement. The bishop 
was, moreover, evidently a good 
judge of tobacco, as might be seen 
by the careful handling and pinch- 
ing with which he examined the 
half-dozen cigars that he selected 
out of the bundle for my use, send- 
ing away the others as worthless. 
Agreeable companionship, iced Fa- 
lérnian, and excellent Papal tobacco, 
are things not lightly to be esti- 
mated; but, like all excellent 
things, it is best to resign them be- 
fore satiety; so, after coffee is 
brought, we proceed to the other 
ae, as I have again to see 
the Maggior Domo, in order to 
take a letter of introduction he had 
written for me to an ecclesiastic in 
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another part of Italy. The letter is 
ready written, and put up for me; 
it seems very thick, and in other 
dimensions larger and more like a 
parcel than a letter; but I have no 
curiosity as to its contents, so I 
thank my hospitable host and take 
my leave. 

During the whole of our conver- 
sation, frank and unreserved as it 
apparently was, a keen observer 
might have seen there was a rock 
ahead of each of us that we were 
aware of, and that we all carefully 
avoided. We examine and admire 
an object of antiquity, a patera with 
a Christian symbol on it—it is dis- 
cussed and explained. The rock is 
right in front—nearly touched, in 
fact; but it is skilfully avoided, 
and not even grazed. There is 
not the least constraint, but 
still the Maggior Domo and I 
have come to a tacit mutual 
understanding that that rock shall 
be steered clear of. He entered 
into the compact when, on my first 
interview, I shook the proffered 
hand, instead of kissing it,as a good 
Catholic would have done, and in all 
our conversations he adhered to the 
In the 
smoking-room, too, Bishop 
adroitly avoids this dangerous rock, 
as well as all currents of conversa- 
tion that might set upon it. I, too, 
look carefully a-head, and for some 
time get on pretty well, till, in an 
unfortunate moment, I bump right 
upon it, when, in descanting on our 
northern drinks, I promise on my 
return from England to bring the 
Right Reverend Father a case of 
genuine Ultra-Protestant Glenlivat 
whisky. The prelate, however, help- 
ed me off very dexterously, and I 
got away without danger. 


Perhaps the finest gateway in 
Europe is that through the Portico 
of Octavia, leading to the Jews’ 

uarter, or the Ghetto at Rome. 
‘he streets are mean and squalid 
past description, but their state only 
the more sets off the rich entabla- 
tures and superb friezes that rise up 
amidst the hovels, and that are bujlt 
into the walls in all directions. I 
had set apart the day after I dined 
at the Vatican for sketching the 
_ place; so, rising early, and taking 

my breakfast at the Café Greco, b 
six o'clock, I had got my materi 
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into order, and commenced work 
before seven. The portico of Octavia 
is the fish-market of Rome, and 
at this hour is crowded; being 
midsummer, the heat by eight 
o’clock is intense, but I have man- 
aged to get into a shady corner for 
shelter. The street urchins annoy 
me, perhaps, more than the heat, 
as they take a special delight in 
throwing things at me, and other- 
wise hindering my work; but a 
small coin or two, and a word of 
flattery judiciously bestowed on 
certain dirty mahogany-coloured 
babies, set three or four mothers 
darting like furies, some with knives 
in their hands, after my tormentors. 
The work is intricate, and not to be 
got through in an hour or two; so 
mid-day comes, and finds my sketch 
not half completed, and myself most 
decidedly hungry. In the hot 
season, when one is hungry, in these 
places it is necessary to eat, or there 
is a probability of your doing much 
worse; but the difficulty is, how 
and what to eat. A biscuit is of 
but little use—nothing less than > 
regular meal will do if you wish iv’ 
avoid the fever; but then, to buy 
anything at one of these miserable 
dirty shops is out of the question, 
and a walk of a mile or two to a 
restaurant equally so—besides, I 
have a particular dislike to a 
Roman restaurant. The food and 
the cooking may be good enough, 
but whole troops of beggars are 
allowed free access to the dining- 
rooms and to take their places 
around you, watching every morsel 
you eat. They will entreat you 
to leave them a drop of your soup. 
They will fight for the reversion of 
the bones; and while your are speak- 
ing to the waiter they will perhaps 
whisk away your bread, to the in- 
finite amusement of the lookers on. 
The gift of a piece of coin, or indeed 
anything less than the cost of the 
entire dinner, is of little use ;— 
equally useless is it to appeal to the 
waiter, he will stare at you with 
much surprise, and perhaps say, 
“ How could you be so heartless as 
to wish to send away one of these 
poor ‘Povere!’” I admit the co- 
gency ofhis argument; I stand re- 
buked, and take my leave, never to 
re-enter. A trattoria being out of 
the question, I look for a substi- 
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tude, and luckly come upon one close 
round the corner. In the Piazza 
Tartarughi (or Tortoise-place — so 
called from the superb fountain with 
the four youths holding tortoises) 
has been erected, during the morn- 
ing, a.tent or booth, one mass of 
floral decoration—flowersin festoons, 
and huge baskets, full within and 
without ; in front is a small table or 
counter, covered with an immacu- 
lately-clean damask cloth; placed 
in the middle are two bowls, one of 
flour and the other of batter ; just 
outside the booth is a gigantic caul- 
dron of boiling oil. So far the cook- 
ing materials are well enough. Then 
as for the cook—a damsel rather 
brown, perhaps, but with such eyes 
—and, dear me} how she can use 
them, too! Rather fierce is the ex- 

ression of her mouth and chin, per- 

aps—so you had better take care 
not to offend her. She is a native 
of the Trastevere, and, being descen- 
ded from the old Roman stock, with- 
out any taint of Gothic blood in her 
veins, is to be treated in every respect 
with the attention due to her origin. 
Herhead is costumed in a long white, 
falling drapery, edged with point- 
lace that a countess might envy ; 
her large sleeves are also of point- 
lace, but they are now tucked up, 
displaying arms that, for form and 
whiteness, put the painters and 
sculptors in desperation. The hands 
and arms of Italian women excel all 
others, while their feet and ankles 
aresingularly ill-formed and clumsy. 
Inserted in the front of her velvet 
bodice—in the place of what, I be- 
lieve, English milliners call a busk 
—is a sharp curved knife, with the 
end of the handle just peeping out 
at her waist in the form of a silver 
brooch. This knife can be, and is 
used occasionally ; so we had best 
be careful. At one end of the booth 
are baskets, in which are various 
kinds of fish just fresh from the 
market. The fish are exceedingly 
small, averaging in size between 
whitebait and sardines, and of 
strange kinds, the only one known 
in this country being the red mullet. 
The lady’s occupation consists in 
taking the fish that the visitor has 
selected, wiping it, dipping it into 
the dish of batter, then into the 
dry flour, and finally into the caul- 
dron of boiling oil, At its first 
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entrance into the oil, the fish sinks 
to the bottom; but, in a few 
moments, its reappearance at the 
surface announces that the cook- 
ing process is completed. The 
lady from the Trastevere then takes 
it out with pincers, deposits it in the 
midst of a plate of lemon, which 
she has previously chopped into 
pieces the size and shape of dice, 
and presents it for your refection 
with the air and bearing of a Juno. 
Whilst the above was procees' ing, 
I had pulled out my sketch-blox 
for the purpose of making a slight 
reminiscence of the imperious 
beauty—a proceeding that was met 
at once by a firm and decided pro 
test, and the information that ladies 
of the Trastevere never, for any 
consideration, pose to the artists. 
I have, however, been able to make 
one or two studies from her that 
have escaped her notice. Ona fine 
day in an Italian midsummer, some- 
thing potable is a desirable adjunct 
to dinner. In the interior of the 
booth, behind the lady, may be 
seen a long, movable tube, com- 
municating directly with the cool, 
plashing water of the fountain out- 
side; on some shelves are piles of 
lemons and some heaps of white 
sugar. Lemonade is infinitely to 
be preferred to such Italian wines 
as you can buy in the streets, so 
you invest in it pretty deeply. 
Proud as the lady is, she does not 
disdain a settlement ; if you wish 
to stand well with her, and to get a 
gracious bow from her another time, 
you will not ask her how much 
you shall pay her. If you do 
you are likely to get a cross, dis- 
dainful answer. You had best put 
a silver coin of some size into 
her hand, and let her give you the 
change; she considers it due to her 
position to be allowed to take what 
she pleases, and it will not be much; 
something like—four glasses of 
lemonade, twopence ; six mullets, 
confectioned in oil, threepence ; 
total, fivepence,—but take care how 

ou offer the lady the odd penny, 

ou may easily arouse her wrath, 
while, on the contrary, you may be 
fortunate enough to contract with 
her an everlasting friendship. It 
is sometimes an even chance which 
it will be. After settling for the 
dinner, I showed her one of the 
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pret in my sketch-book. She 
ooked at it for a moment, then 
tore it out and put it in her 
bosom, cloge under the knife, look- 
ing at me as if she suspected I 
meant to rescue it. I told her, 
however, that she was quite wel- 
come to keep it ; but this did not 
comport with her ideas—she must 

ay forit. I might have the paul 

had paid for the dinner back 
again. ‘hat, however, would not 
do. She was quite welcome to it 
as a reminiscence of the ‘‘ pittore 
Ingiese,” and I should keep the 
other for myself, as a remembrance 
of the “Donna of the Trastevere.” 
Sue considered a moment, and 
then informed me that the Traste- 
verians were not beggars; and 
taking a smail bottle of Rosoglio 
from a private recess, she proceeded 
to mix it with lemon and syrup, and 
make a glass of Roman punch, 
apply it to her lips, drinking about 
a quarter, and with no small gran- 
deur, hand the glass tome. I must 
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drink the rest, or I am her mortal 
foe. I drink, and we are friends 
for ever—that is, a lady’s “for 
ever ;” we have, by so doing, en- 
tered into a compact—a bond of 
mutual protection. I do not say 
that I have acquired any right 
to aspire to the honour of the 
lady’s hand—that would be going 
too far for a Trastevere damsel ; 
but, at all events, come what may 
that knife will never be raised 
against me; and should I be ina 
difficulty with any of her neighbours 
or relatives, I may count on her 
rene, and, if necessary, that 
nife wil] be wielded, and effectually 
too, in my defence. She keeps her 
portrait, and considers she has over- 
paid me a thousand per cent. by 
this act. I duly appreciate the 
honour, and after writing her name 
—Giacinte Solari— beneath the 
other sketch in my notg-book, I 
respectfully lift my. hat, and take 
my leave. 


THE ILLUSIONS OF YOUTH. 


*' Or two evils choose the least,” is an 
axiom generally accepted in this 
trouble-saving world ; but it is not 
always easy to weigh the relative 
greatness of the common ills of life, 
and to define which deserves to be 
looked upon as the lesser, and which 
the greater. 

In the matter of illusions, how- 
ever, few will doubt that it is better 
to believe everything than to believe 
song | the most wild and fantas- 
tic gullability is easier to deal with 
than a hardened scepticism. | Happy 
are the days of youthful illusions! 
Extravagant, wild, and unnatural 


they may be, but what would youth 
be without them? \ There are some 
illusions so beautiftil and so pleasant, 


that we would that no harshness of 
the world’s ways could awaken us 
from them. ° 
Faith in gur neighbours is a very 
comfortable creed, but there are not 
many people who have outlived 
youth who retain it. The veil in 
many cases has been torn from trus- 


ting, loving eyes, revealing deformi- 
ty where they had believed in beauty. 
There are some people, cynical by 
nature, who, at the first disappoint- 
ment, immediately retire, like Dioge- 
nes, growling, to their tubs, and hug 
themselves with the belief that there 
is not an honest man to be found, 
even with the help of a lantern. 
Others there are—and these are to be 
enyied—who reject these warnings, 
oak still preserve a faith in human 
nature, even after disappointments. 
To them the earth is green and 
fresh, and the world happy and 
smiling. Their neighbours think 
them simpletons; but what of that? 
They are wiser than their neigh- 
bours. Youth is the golden time 
in which all should be pure and 
noble in the ideal world in which 
we live. Shame to those who light 
a candle to show the spots and 
blemishes that lurk under the bright- 
ness! “ There was never a marvel 
done in the world, but it had sprung 
of faith ; nothing noble, generous, or 
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good, but faith was the root of the 
achievement.” Yet there are some 
who call faith an illusion, and sim- 
plicity of belief, credulity / 

Let us keep our youthful illusions 
while we may. It is a melancholy 
sight to see a man exchanging 
purity of faith for fanatical excite- 
ment; and whenever it is so, we 
may be sure that his childlike belief 
has been tampered with. “ Unfaith 
in aught is want of faith in all,” and 
when his faith is once shaken, he 
either rejects it altogether, or feeds 
his imagination with feverish fancies, 
in which he vainly tries to believe, 
falsely imagining that they will 
make up to fim for the pure dreams 
of his youth. 


Deep and dreadful is the fall 
from faith to unfaith. When once 
it has begun it is nearly impos- 
sibie tostop it. Downward the mind 
is dashed until it comes in contact 
with the rocks of hardened unbelief. 
Trust is a great thing to retain 
in one’s nature if one wishes to lead 
a happy life. A great mind is always 
ready to believe, while a little one is 
incredulous. I cannot help feeling 
very doubtful as to the fact that 
youthful illusions belong exclusively 
to youthful years. {Many young 
people we meet in society have never 

n young at heart. They are little 
men and women before they leave 
the nursery ; they are blasés before 
they have seen the world, and dési/- 
lusionés before they have even 
thought of an ideal. Sad, indeed, 
would be the state of affairs if it 
were not quite possible that young 
heads may be found on old shoulders, 
and young hearts in old, worn-out 
bodies, to compensate for this want 
of feeling in so many young people 
of the present day. 

It must not be supposed that 
the advocates of youth’s illusions 
mean that we are to dream away 
life, and turn the world in which we 
live into an unreal Utopia. Such 
an existence would be both wron 
and unhealthy. It is foolish an 
romantic to ignore real life, and to 
conjure up phantoms at every step. 
Weare each of us a part of the ere 
in which we live, and have a work 
to do therein; but we hold that 
imagination, hope, and, fancy are 

reat helps to us on our onward way, 
if properly used, and not abused. 
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The highest part of our nature is 
prone to fancies. (They may not be 
always real, or ever likely to be 
realised, put they do us none the 
more hafm for that. They give a 
kind of “ Excelsior ” feeling to our 
secret thoughts. We long for what 
is better than what we have—some- 
thing higher and nobler; and 
this feeling saves us from becom- 
ing lowered by contact with the 
world. What instinct is to animals, 
imagination is to man. In early 
youth our imaginations are often 
wild and confused ; but as we grow 
older, we may use our reason to 
guide our fancy, and so bring order 
and harmony out of chaos. We 
may, perhaps, be somewhat rudely 
awakened from our youthful illu- 
sions, but it is better to have had 
them than to have gone on, like 
Troglodytes, neither wishing nor 
caring for anything beyond the daily 
bread and butter. 


“Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved ut all;”’ 


and it is better to have had too 
poetical fancies than never to have 
risen beyond prosaic indifference. 
We must be content with some- 
thing short of our ideal, but let 
us have an ideal. We must wait 
with patience for the full develop- 
ment of our higher nature, but we 
need not, therefore, postpone alk 
hopeful fancies and nobie aspira- 
tions till our lower nature has had 
its day. We lose a great deal if we 
shut our ears to the whispered 
suggestions of nature. From time 
to time, little streams of melody 
will float round us from the natu- 
ral world, as musical sounds break 
out from the strings of an Molian 
harp, when the wind touchesit. If 
we Gaon, we shall hear the hidden 
meanings. When the breeze of 
Memory passes over our hearts 
when we grow old, if we listen 
to it, we shall hear the sweet mur- 
mur of our youthful fancies, and 
days long forgotten will be brought 
before us, by the light of those illu- 
sions which the matter - of - fact 
world calls *‘ childish nonsense.” 
We hold in our bosoms, from 
earliest childhood, a precious gem 
called hope; it works with us un- 
seen, and, by degrees, gleams of 
life and fancy spring from it, light- 
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ing up the world to our eyes, and 
waking our ears to hear songs of 
thanksgiving and joy in all around. 
Welcome is this gift of fancy, but 
thrice welcome as the germ and 
type of that eternal hope which is 
given to us to light us through this 
world to the threshold of the next. 
When we pass the threshold, illu- 
sions will become realities, and 
faith will be lost in sight. (There is 
something very great and enno- 
bling in the idea of perfecting our 
imaginations in this world till they 
are sufficiently purified and re- 
fined to become fit to be realities 
in heaven.\ Like Lord Bacon’s 
“ New Atlantis,” and Sir Thomas 
Moore’s * Utopia,” our ideal world 
is, and ought to be, free from crime 
and sorrow. But these great men 
grew wiser and less romantic 
as they grew older. They found 
out that the gardens of Hesperides 
did not bring forth such golden 
fruit as they thought; but to pluck 
the apples of true happiness they 
must wait till the soul entered pa- 
radise. 

One of the illusions of youth is 
too often to confound pleasure and 
happiness, forgetting that one is 
fleeting and soon forgotten, while 
the other leaves a lasting effect. 
It is only when youth is passed and 

one that the difference is felt; 
then it is that the true secret and 
source of happiness is really under- 
stood. Happiness must be from 
within, radiating outwardly ; while 
pleasure shines from without, and 
sends bright but merely momentary 
gleams into the heart. There are 
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few among us who have not at one 
time or another made castles in the 
air, like the maiden with the milk- 
ing-pail in the old story, forgetting 
that it is quite possible for the pail 
to upset. ; 

** Thus fancy ever loves to roam, 

To bring the gay materials home; 

Imagination forms the dream, 

And accident destroys the scheme.”’ 

It is difficult to decide on the 
exact place where.the line is to be 
drawn between pure and justifiable 
imagination and romantic fancy. 
The nature and disposition should 
be considered before we set our- 
selves to condemn and judge others. 
In some natures imagination holds 
a more powerful sway than in 
others, and these natures, we 
cannot help feeling, are gifted 
in a higher degree than _ their 
more prosiac neighbours. Let us 
not build too. much, however, 
on our fancied happiness, but strive 
rather to cultivate our imagination, 
believing and knowing, that as we 
are born with many faculties and 
gifts, we ought to improve them, 
and, by enlarging our minds, en- 
large at the same time our sphere 
of usefulness. The more we exer- 
cise our imagination (duly kept in 
balance by common sense), the more 
we shall be kept away from the 
dangerous shores of selfishness and 
narrow-mindedness. ‘The man who 
expands hissympathies and cherishes 
his youthful illusions, is possessed 
of a rich fund, which increases as 
he grows older, and keeps a warm 
and soft place ever next fis heart. 

M. C. P. 
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